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IN  THIS  ISSUE 


Since  3400  B.  C. — three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  out  of  every  year — The  Silk 
Parade  has  marched  on — a  quality  parade — a  prestige  parade — a  profit  parade. 

During  the  week  of  September  23rd  to  September.  28th  the  Fall  silks  of  1935 
will  take  their  place  in  the  Parade  and  the  attention  of  more  than  10,000,000 
men  and  women  will  be  focused  on  the  value  inherent  in  quality  silks. 

These  men  and  women  are  customers  and  potential  customers  of  yours.  Daily 
they  are  acquiring  more  financial  independence  —  and  with  it  more  and  more 
buying  independence.  No  longer  do  they  creep  into  your  store — furtively  ask 
the  price — nod  quickly  toward  the  cheapest  garment — and  silently  slip  away. 
Today  they  want  to  know  what  they  can  expect  from  the  merchandise  you  sell 
them.  Is  it  fashionable?  Will  it  wear?  Will  it  clean?  Will  it  keep  its  shape? 
And  all  the  other  questions  asked  or  implied  which  go  into  the  assurance  of 
satisfactory  merchandise. 

'Quality  silks  are  fashion  merchandise — they  will  wear — they  will  clean — they 
will  hold  their  shape.  They  will  in  fact  give  the  satisfactory  service  your  cus¬ 
tomers  have  a  right  to  expect  in  merchandise  they  purchase  from  your  store. 


Quality  silks  are  prestige  merchandise — with  them  your  store  is  in  good  company.  Quality  silks  are  profit  merchandise 


— your  customers  will  pay  for  quality  merchandise  if  they  can  be  satisfied  of  a  reasonable  dollar's  worth. 


You  can  profit  by  tying  The  Silk  Parade  into  your  own  store  program.  Check  all  departments  where  silk  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold  to  see  that  they  are  prepared  with  a  quantity  of  silk  merchandise  that  is  fashion  right  and  quality 
right.  Check  your  advertising  and  display  departments  to  see  that  The  Silk  Parade  is  on  their  schedules. 


The  International  Silk  Guild  has  prepared 
merchandising  and  advertising  helps  for 
your  use.  Be  sure  you  are  registered  to 
receive  them. 

•  GET  IN  THE  SILK  PARADE. 


I? 


INTERNATIONAL 
250  HFTH  AVENUE 


SILK  GUILD 
•  NEW  YORK 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD 

250  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

PImm  sand  m«  (without  chorgo)  copiot  of  tho  (uggottiont  and  promotion 
motoriol  to  bo  soni  out  for  Tho  Silk  Porodo  to  bo  hold  nationally  tho  wook  of 
Soptofflbor  23-28. 
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Style  620.  2-thread  ringlest  51-gauge 
Chiffon.  All  silk  thioughout.  Specially 
high  twisted  thread  insures  extra  sheer, 
ness  and  clearness.  Very  narrow  out-of 
s.ght  silk  Double  Sole. 


Style  510«  3-threod  ringless  51-gouge 
Chiffon.  All  silk  throughout.  Specially 
high  twisted  thread  insures  extra  sheer, 
ness  and  clearness. 


•  rlash  no.  i  It  takes  all  kinds  of  women  to 
make  a  world — all  kinds  of  hosiery  to  suit  them. 


Style  202.  3-thread  ringless  dull  tone, 
high  twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  distinctive 
Jacquard  lace  top  design  in  all-silk  welt. 
Double  silk  French  heel.  Very  narrow 
silk  double  sole. 


•  Flash  no.  2  Humming  Bird’s  ten  styles  take 
care  of  90%  of  women’s  needs.  Each  style  a  whiz  in 
its  class.  Quality  and  workmanship  guaranteed. 


Stylo  452.  2-thread  ringless  45-gauge 
Chiffon.  Ail  silk  throughout.  Speciolly 
high  twisted  thread  insures  sheerness 
ond  clearness  Very  narrow  out-of-sight 
silk  Double  Sole. 


•  rlash  no.  a  39.2%  average  mark-up.  Same 
day  shipments.  Attractive  packing,  advertising,  display 
material. 


Stylo  808.  3  thread  ringless.  All-silk. 
6-inch  elastic  top.  45  gauge,  high  twist 
silk.  Narrow  French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 


Stylo  707.  4-thread.  Ringlest.  All-silk. 

8-inch  elastic  top.  High  twist  silk.  Narrow 
French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 


•  Flash  no.  4  Write  for  samples  —  any  or  all 
styles  listed.  No  obligation. 


Stylo  1  5X.  Service  Weight.  Guaran¬ 
teed  7-lhread.  High  twist  silk-to-top  with 
picot  edge. 


Stylo  20.  Service  Weight.  Picot  edge. 
7-lhiead  pure  silk  with  Durene  welt  and 
foot.  A  good  buy. 


DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc.,  Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms  .  .  385  Fifth  Avenue 


Stylo  790.  4-thread  ringless  all-silk 
Chiffon.  High  twist  silk.  Picot  edge.  French 
heel.  All-silk  foot.  Cradle  sole. 


Style  100X.  Knee-length  hose.  45- 
gouge.  3-thread  ringless  Chiffon  witf 
Lastex  elastic  top. 
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irading  up 

with  Sanforized-shrunk 

/^VER  70  per  cent  more  yardage  was  Sanforized-shrunk  dur- 
^^ing  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  than  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1934.  The  second  quarter  produced  the 
largest  yardage  ever  Sanforized-shrunk  in  any  three  months. 

Sanforized-shrunk,  an  outstanding  contribution  to  quality  in 
cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  is  increasing  in  fabric  demand  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  For  that  reason  it  is  a  real  and  increasingly  impor* 
tant  contribution  to  your  trading  up  policy.  Thousands  of  retail 
stores  are  using  Sanforized-shrunk  to  make  a  better  profit,  to 
reduce  returns  and  allowances. 

All  Sanforized-shrunk  advertising  to  millions  of  men  and 
women  advises:  ^^Play  safe!  Look  on  the  labels  for  the  words 
Sanforized-shrunk !” 

In  the  21  departments  in  which  Sanforized-shrunk  fabrics  are 
sold  either  as  piece  goods  or  in  finished  merchandise,  the  words 
Sanforized-shrunk  on  the  labels  are  evidence  to  your  customers 
of  the  added  value  which  permits  you  to  sell  better  merchandise 
at  a  profit  ...  to  trade  up. 

Play  safe!  For  sake  of  profit  and  trading  up  be  sure  that  your 
customers  can  find  on  labels  of  your  merchandise  the  words 


i 
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The  30I8-li  Zoric  Garment  Cleaning  System — a 
profit-proved  investment  for  department  stores. 


THE  American  laundry  machinery  co. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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This  shop  sacrificed  a  nice  slice  of  profit  on  this  lot  of 
tub  silk  sport  dresses.  Look  at  the  sad  story  on  that 
record  card!  Forty  dresses,  in  all.  Twenty-four  sold  at 
S21.95  each.  Of  the  rest,  soiled  from  fitting  and  rack  dis¬ 
play,  ten  sold  at  S  14.95  and  the  last  six  at  only  $9.95.  A 
Zoric  cleaning  would  have  restored  the  newness  to  those 
shop-soiled  dresses.  A  Zoric  cleaning  would  have  meant 
an  additional  profit  of  almost  $150  on  this  one  lot  alone! 

Cut  down  mark-down  losses  .  .  .  with  Zoric! 

Zoric  is  a  compact,  closed,  all-in-one  unit  that  completes  the 
entire  cleaning  operation  in  a  single,  straight-through  cycle. 
It  uses  a  non-inflammahle,  non-explosive  cleaning  fluid  that 
leaves  no  tell-tale  odor.  There’s  a  real  profit  story  behind 
Zoric.  Drop  us  a  line  —  we’ll  send  the  facts. 


tties^  Marked-Down  Dresses 

SHOULD  HAVE  SOLD 
AT/  THEIR  FIRST,  FULL-PROFIT  PRICE! 


cleiniiig  with 


would  have  restored  their  “first-day  look 


AT  THE 


SALES  TODAY  ON 


MEAN  MORE  SALES  TOMORROW 


:w: 


t  kave  kad  practically  no  com¬ 
plaints  on  SPUN'LO  under¬ 
wear.  Our  sales  are  skowin^  a  good 
increase  .  .  .  customers  return  and  ask  for  it  by 
name’*  says  Xke  May  Co.  of  Cleveland. 
“Tke  mark-up  is  very  satisfactory — witk 
tke  result  tkat  we  knd  tkis  merckandise 
one  of  tke  most  proktakle  items  in  its 
field.”  ♦  ♦  SPUN-LO  is  a  tkorou^kly 


dependakle  fakric,  distrikuted  only  to 
manufacturers  wko  produce  tke  kind  of 
underwear  tke  ketter  stores  like  to  sell. 
You  will  find  it  kelpful  in  kuildin^  profits, 
repeat  kusiness  and  customer  good-will. 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Editorials 

BY  (.HANNING  E.  SWEITZER.  Managing  Director 


Eifiht  Months  of 

V nprecedented  Laiv-Making 

N  August  26th  last,  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Congress  adjourned  sine  die. 

No  peace-time  session  of  the  Congress  ever  at¬ 
tracted  more  attention  and  interest  from  the  nation 
generally;  because  of  the  variety,  character,  and  scope 
of  the  measures  proposed — and  in  many  instances 
enacted — affecting  the  social  and  economic  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

*  *  «  •  * 

At  the  recent  session  a  number  of  major  bills 
were  passed  applying  either  to  all  business,  or  in 
some  cases  regulating  only  the  activities  of  particular 
divisions  of  business.  It  is  significant  to  note — as 
was  recently  pointed  out  in  the  iVetc  York  Times — 
that  at  that  session,  as  has  been  the  case  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  no  regulative  or  restrictive 
measure  was  enacted  applicable  solely  to  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution.  This  record  has  been  achieved  only  after 
close  vigilance  and  intelligent  and  effective  effort  in 
presenting  to  Congressional  Committees  and  to  the 
Administration  the  needs  and  requirements  of  re¬ 
tailers  and  the  practical  problems  with  which  they 
are  confronted  in  serving  the  public. 

«  *  *  «  * 

We  believe  that  it  is  both  timely  and  fitting  that 
this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  be  devoted  largely  to  a 
review  of  Federal  Measures,  of  direct  or  indirect 
interest  to  retailers,  passed  at  this  session.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  we  are  devoting  the  Editorial  Pages  of  this 
Issue  to  a  treatment  of  the  more  important  of  these 
measures  from  the  retailers’  ]>oint  of  view  and  these 
editorial  comments  are  supplemented  by  special 
articles  analyzing  in  detail  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1935,  and  the  so-called  Motor  Carrier  Act  regulating 
trucks  and  buses;  insofar  as  these  Laws  affect  retail 
operations. 

Your  National  Association  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  inquiries  from  members  on  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  measures  and  advise  with  them  as  to  how  to 
adjust  their  operations  wherever  retailing  is  directly 
affected. 


The  Social  Security  Act 

HE  most  far-reaching  piece  of  social  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed  by  the  recent  session  of 
(Congress. 

This  Measure  providing  for  unemployment  in¬ 
surance,  old  age  pensions — and  for  other  social  wel¬ 
fare  puposes — will  eventually  affect  directly  the  lives 
of  approximately  twenty-five  million  of  our  people. 

For  the  first  fiscal  year  of  its  administration  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  require  a  Federal  appropri¬ 
ation  exceeding  $1()0,()()0,()()0,  to  be  devoted  solely  to 
administrative  expense  and  grants  for  State  aid.  As 
the  program  progresses  it  will  require  many  more 
millions  to  be  raised  through  direct  taxation  to  set 
up  reserve  funds  for  old  age  pensions  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance.  The  ultimate  cost  of  this  project 
cannot  be  estimated  at  this  time,  since  it  depends 
largely  on  the  extent  to  which  States  unite  in  co¬ 
ordinating  the  Federal  Act  with  their  own  State 
statutes. 

Already  seven  States — California,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Utah,  Washington  and 
Wisconsin,  have  enacted  State  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Laws,  while  North  Carolina  has  passed  a 
Public  Resolution  endorsing  an  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Measure.  Most  of  the  other  States  of  the 
Union — either  at  regular  or  special  sessions  of  their 
Legislatures — are  expected  to  enact  State  Laws  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Act. 

»  »  »  «  « 

Retailers  and  business  principals  in  all  fields  of 
activity  who  come  within  the  scope  of  this  measure 
should  now  be  giving  close  consideration  to  this 
problem  and  be  prepared  to  express  tbeir  views  be¬ 
fore  their  State  Legislatures  when  such  a  measure 
is  under  consideration. 

The  Federal  Law  and  the  various  State  statutes 
— both  present  and  to  be  enacted — cannot  be  regard- 
eel  lightly  for  they  impose  heavy  tributes  on  pay¬ 
rolls  as  is  evidenced  by  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
Federal  Act  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  Issue 
of  The  Bulletin,  prepared  by  Geo.  L.  Plant,  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  of  your  National 
Association.  Members  are  urged  to  study  this  analy- 
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sis  carefully.  It  has  been  prepared  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  and  will  doubtlessly  answer  many  questions 
concerning  the  administration  of  this  measure  inso¬ 
far  as  they  can  be  answered  in  the  absence  of  official 
regulations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

While  in  many  respects  there  is  a  marked  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  Federal  Act  and  the  Retailers’ 
Economic  Security  Plan,  endorsed  by  your  National 
Association  at  its  Annual  Convention  in  January  last 
— it  is  regrettable  that  unemployment  reserve  funds 
under  the  new  Act  are  not  to  be  made  up  of  contri¬ 
butions  from  employers  and  employees  as  we  advo¬ 
cated  at  that  time  and  later  before  Congressional 
Committees.  We  believe  that  this  procedure  would 
have  been  sound.  England’s  experience  has  proved 
that  contributions  by  employees  has  had  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  their  morale,  while  tending  to 
give  to  each  individual  a  personal  interest  in  the  eco¬ 
nomical  handling  of  the  funds. 

It  was  also  regrettable  that  differential  rates  were 
not  established  for  various  industries  and  trades  to 
be  determined  in  consideration  of  the  unemployment 
hazards  which  they  present — as  advocated  by  your 
National  Association.  It  might  have  been  too  much 
to  expect  that  these  rates  could  be  set  up  from  the 
start,  hut  provision  could  have  been  made  for  their 
determination  after  a  couple  of  years  of  study  of 
the  experience  of  business  under  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation. 

While  such  differentials  may  be  established  in 
the  statutes  of  the  various  states,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  defects  in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
may  be  remedied  in  the  future  as  their  wisdom  and 
justice  become  more  apparent  to  all. 

The  W agner  Labor  Relations  Act 

HE  enactment  of  this  Measure  was  vigorously 
sponsored  by  labor  interests  who  renewed  their 
demands  for  its  passage  after  the  coUapse  of  Section 
7a  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

By  this  Act  there  is  created  a  permanent  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  which  is  empowered  to  see 
that  employees  shall  have  the  right  of  self-organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  bargain  collectively  through  representa¬ 
tives  of  their  own  choosing. 

The  Act  itself  sets  forth  five  specific  unfair  labor 
practices  which  must  be  observed  by  employers;  but 
it  fails  to  place  similar  restrictions  upon  the  activities 
of  employees  or  their  organizations. 

A  complete  analysis  of  this  Act  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  labor  problems  during  the  months 
ahead,  members  are  urged  to  become  familiar  with 
its  contents  and  to  bring  it  also  to  the  attention  of 
those  executives  in  their  organizations  charged  with 
the  responsibiUty  of  maintaining  proper  employee 
relationships. 


The  constitutionality  of  this  Act  is  being  seri¬ 
ously  questioned  and  in  all  probability  the  Supreme 
Court  will  be  called  upon  to  decide  this  question. 
However,  while  the  Law  is  in  effect,  all  employers  of 
labor  must  exercisi;  due  caution  not  to  jeopardize  the 
amicable  relations  of  their  employees  by  any  inten¬ 
tional  or  unintentional  act  or  policy  which  may  he 
construed  as  contrary  to  its  provisions. 

There  is  also  serious  question  as  to  whether 
Retailers  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  If  they 
are  engaged  solely  in  intrastate  commerce  do  they 
directly  and  substantially  affect  interstate  commerce? 
If  they  deliver  a  percentage  of  their  sales  volume 
over  state  lines,  are  they  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce? 

These  are  questions  which  can  only  be  answered 
by  the  regulations  and  interpretations  of  the  Act  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  which  may 
later  have  to  be  decided  by  court  decision. 

*  »  »  «  « 

W'hether  this  Act  is  eventually  held  to  be  con¬ 
stitutional  or  whether  retailers,  as  a  class,  shall  be 
deemed  to  come  within  its  scope — the  trend  of  the 
present  period  makes  it  imperative  that  retailers 
exert  every  effort  to  maintain  proper  relations  with 
their  workers.  To  date  the  Retail  field  has  been  com¬ 
paratively  free  of  labor  troubles,  but  this  condition 
will  only  continue  as  long  as  retailers  exercise  poli¬ 
cies  of  equity  and  fairness  as  to  employees’  hours, 
wages  and  working  conditions.  It  is  far  better  to  re¬ 
sort  to  preventative  measures  now,  than  to  have  to 
cope  with  costly,  troublesome  and  perhaps  almost 
disastrous  labor  troubles  in  the  future. 

«  «  «  *  • 

Throughout  this  period  your  National  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  Bureau  of  Employee  Relations  has  been 
following  closely  labor  trends  not  only  in  the  Retail 
field  but  also  in  industries  producing  goods  for  retail 
distribution.  We  believe  that  the  policy  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  refusing  to  meddle  in  labor  troubles  in 
industries  closely  related  to  Retailing  is  a  sound  one 
— despite  the  efforts  of  some  trade  journals  to  involve 
the  Association  in  such  disputes  and  labor  contro¬ 
versies  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  Retailers 
are  indirectly  at  stake.  All  prudent  and  sound  think¬ 
ing  members  will  agree,  we  think,  that  this  policy 
will  eventually  prove  to  be  the  safest  course  for  the 
Association  to  follow  in  its  efforts  to  keep  the  Retail 
field  free  from  labor  troubles  which  may  be  engen- 
dere«l  by  strikes  in  allied  fields  over  which  Retailers 
have  no  control. 

We  believe  that  the  labor  problems  of  this 
Nation,  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act,  can  best  be  solved  through  calm 
and  deliberate  thinking  and  action;  and  above  all, 
by  granting  a  square  deal  to  employees.  Where  these 
conditions  exist,  serious  labor  disturbances  will  he 
found  wanting. 
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The  Rereniie  Art  of  1935 

^HIS  Act  aiii«‘ii(ls  the  existiii}!  Keveiiue  Laws  sno 
-*■  as*  to  yield  an  «‘8tiiiiate(l  additional  incoine  ol' 
I'roin  elian$!e8  in  tax  rates  in  Estate 
taxes.  Gift  taxes.  Individual  income  surtaxes.  Gradu¬ 
ated  ineonie  Corporation  taxes.  Capital  Stock,  taxes. 
Excess  Profits  taxes.  Intercorporate  Dividends  taxes, 
and  Personal  Holding  (Company  taxes. 

In  these  Editorial  pages  we  shall  not  attempt  a 
digest  of  this  Act,  because  elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of 
Thk  Bulletin  will  be  found  an  analysis  of  this  Meas¬ 
ure  in  its  applieation  to  retail  operations  prepared 
by  Dr.  Joseph  Klein,  a  well-known  tax  expert  and 
author  of  several  w'orks  on  taxation. 

•  *  *  »  » 

We  w'ish  to  point  out,  however,  that  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1935  establishes  two  new  important  prineiples 
of  taxation;  namely,  graduated  rates  on  Corporation 
incomes,  and  taxes  on  dividends  received  by  Corpor¬ 
ations.  These  new  principles  are  highly  significant, 
because  they  create  precedents  which  may  well  be¬ 
come  the  opening  wedge  for  new  and  increased  taxes 
levied  on  Corporation  “bigness"’  which  seems  to  be 
the  trend  of  the  philosophy  of  taxation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Administration. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Speaking  generally,  the  new  Revenue  Law  is 
open  to  serious  and  severe  criticism.  Although  tax¬ 
ation  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  confront¬ 
ing  the  Nation  today,  this  Act  was  rushed  through 
Congress  with  more  speed,  less  study,  and  more  sup¬ 
erficial  consideration  of  governmental  fiscal  prob¬ 
lems  than  any  previous  tax  measure. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  raising  revenue,  naniely 
$250,000,000  per  year;  it  utterly  falls  short  of  the 
mark  when  one  considers  that  the  national  debt  is  in 
excess  ol  S29,000,(XK),000  and  that  appropriations 
have  already  been  made  for  expenditures  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  more  than  $8,000,000,000. 

Its  chief  criticism,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  fails  to  broaden  the  tax  base  so  as  to  include  with¬ 
in  its  scope  millions  of  employed  wage  earners  who 
now  pay  no  direct  tax  to  the  F'ederal  Government. 
While  it  is  true  that  these  millions  do  pay  many 
indirect  and  invisible  taxes  daily,  they  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  doing  so.  This  condition  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  our  entire  theory  of  taxation. 
From  a  social  standpoint  alone,  the  larger  the  num¬ 
ber  of  taxpayers- — due  to  a  broadening  of  the  tax 
base — the  stronger  will  be  the  opposition  to  govern¬ 
mental  extravagance  in  the  conduct  of  our  public 
institutions.  As  long  as  two-thirds  of  all  Federal 
Revenue  is  derived  from  indirect  and  invisible  tax 
sources,  we  shall  never  have  sound  Government 
economy. 

It  was  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  any  wide¬ 
spread  broadening  of  the  tax  with  a  national  elec¬ 


tion  so  close  at  hand — although  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  hours  or  so  the  Senate  appeared  to  take 
steps  in  that  direction.  This  movement  was  quickly 
blocked,  however,  through  the  efforts  of  the  more 
political  minded  menihers  of  the  (Congress. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1935  is  one  of  the  weakest 
measures  passed  during  the  recent  session — it  estab¬ 
lishes  new  precedents  in  taxation,  and  utterly  falls 
short  of  meeting  Federal  fiscal  requirements. 

The  Nuisance  Tax  Act 

'  I  ^IIIS  Measure  continues  until  June  3()th,  1937  cer- 
tain  excise  taxes  and  the  three-cent  postage  rate  on 
non-local  first-class  mail  matter.  Its  estimated  yield 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $501,991,000. 

In  accordance  with  the  Revenne  Act  of  1932, 
certain  of  these  excise  taxes  and  the  increased  first- 
class  postage  rate  would  have  terminated  June  30th, 
1935;  while  other  excise  taxes  extended  by  this  Act 
would  have  terminated  on  July  3l8t,  1935. 

The  excise  taxes  continued  until  1937  are  those 
on — gasoline,  brewers’  wort,  matches,  lubricating  oil, 
electrical  energy,  toilet  j)reparation8,  furs,  jewelry, 
radio  sets,  photographs,  mechanical  refrigerators, 
sporting  goods,  cameras,  lenses,  firearms,  chewing 
gum,  admissions,  telephone  and  telegraph  messages, 
oil  by  pipe  line,  automobile  trucks,  passenger  cars 
and  motorcycles,  parts  and  accessories  and  tires;  and 
temporary  duties  on  imports  consisting  ol  crude 
petroleum,  gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  paraffin  wax, 
coal  and  coke,  lumber  and  copper. 

Repeal  of  Income  Tax  Publicity 

The  so-called  Pink  Slip  Provision  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1934,  providing  for  the  publicizing  of  all 
Federal  Income  Tax  Retnrns,  was  repealed  in  April 
last.  The  dangers  of  this  provision  were  pointed  out 
at  our  Annual  Convention  in  January  last  by  Carlos 
B.  Clark,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  your  National 
Association  and  other  leading  business  organizations 
because  of  the  evils  and  abuses  which  would  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  created. 

We  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  a  similar  pro¬ 
posal  will  not  receive  Congressional  sanction  in  the 
future  because  of  the  storm  of  protests  which  this 
provision  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934  stirred  up. 

»  «  »  «  « 

The  provision  of  the  Revenue  Act  reejuiring  Cor¬ 
porations  to  file  with  their  Income  Tax  Returns  the 
names  and  salaries  of  all  officers  ami  executives  re¬ 
ceiving  compensation  in  excess  of  $15,000  per  annum 
is  still  in  effect.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  annually  a  list 
of  all  such  individuals  and  their  salaries,  which  in 
turn  may  be  made  public. 

We  believe  that  this  section  also  violates  the 
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confidential  nature  of  Income  Tax  Returns  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  repealed  so-called  Pink  Slip  Pro¬ 
vision.  It  constitutes  unjust  discrimination  against 
a  group  of  taxpayers,  and  is  more  likely  to  lead  to 
evils  and  abuses  than  the  puhlicizing  of  Income  Tax 
Returns  in  the  lower  brackets. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  Congress  would  also  re¬ 
peal  this  provision — Section  148D  of  the  Revenue 
.4ct — but  it  failed  to  do  so  despite  widespread  oppo¬ 
sition  to  its  retention  in  the  Law. 


The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935 

A  DETAILED  analysis  of  this  Act,  which  regulates 

interstate  highway  transportation  of  motor 
trucks  and  buses,  prepared  by  L.  F.  Mongeon,  Man¬ 
ager  of  the  Traffic  Croup  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  ap- 
ftears  elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

This  Act  is  intended  to  regulate  motor  trucks 
and  buses  in  interstate  commerce  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  railroads  are — making  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  the  regulatory  agent. 

,  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Law,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  establish,  if 
need  therefor  is  found,  reasonable  requirements  with 
respect  to  private  carriers  of  property.  In  order  to 
promote  safety  of  operation  among  private  carriers, 
it  may,  after  due  investigations  and  hearings,  estab¬ 
lish  qualifications  and  maximum  hours  of  service  for 
employees  as  well  as  standards  of  equipment. 

While  delivery  vehicles  of  stores  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  trucks  which  cross  State  lines  are  not  directly 
affected  by  this  Act  at  present,  they  may,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  come  within  its  scope  to  the  extent  cited  above, 
if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  deems  such 
regulations  necessary  in  carrying  out  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  Act. 

While  this  Act  was  being  considered  in  Con¬ 
gress,  your  National  Association  asked  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  exempting  all  private  carriers  from  its  provi¬ 
sions.  However,  we  were  assured  that  department 
stores  come  under  the  classification  of  casual  oper¬ 
ators  in  interstate  commerce;  and  therefore  would 
be  exempt  from  regulation,  unless  after  future  in¬ 
vestigation  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  include  all 
private  carriers  to  the  limited  extent  set  forth  above. 

Members  may  be  assured  that  if  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  future  deems  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  hold  hearings  to  determine  whether  private 
carriers  should  be  regulated  by  this  Act,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  present  sound  factual  and  legal  argu¬ 
ments  in  opposition  to  their  inclusion. 


The  A. A. A.  Amendment  Act 


^^HIS  Measure  is  intended  to  strengthen  the  con- 
Btitutionality  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  Act  passed  by  the  73rd  Congress. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  charge  of  undue 


delegation  of  power  by  the  Congress,  it  sets  forth 
specifically  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  under 
the  A. A. A.  Program;  it  confines  this  program  to  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  commerce;  and  it  ratifies  and 
confirms  all  actions  under  the  original  Act  occurring 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  amended  measure. 

Provisions  of  this  Act  of  particular  interest  to 
retailers  are  the  following: 

The  privilege  of  instituting  suits  to  recover  pro¬ 
cessing  and  floor  taxes  is  afforded  but  only  after  a 
claim  has  been  presented  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  with  evidence  that  the  tax,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  has  not  been  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  nor  back  to  the  producer. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  protect  the  consumer  by 
providing  that  no  effort  can  be  made  to  maintain 
prices  beyond  what  is  regarded  as  fair  exchange 
value. 

The  price  fixing  of  all  commodities — except  milk 
— is  prohibited. 

In  place  of  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  issue  orders  affecting  handlers  of  commodi¬ 
ties  covered  by  marketing  agreements.  Orders  issued 
by  the  Secretary  will  not,  except  in  the  case  of  milk, 
apply  to  retailers.  Your  National  Association  has  at 
all  times  opposed  the  licensing  of  retailers  under  this 
Act  and  it  devoted  much  successful  effort  in  obtain¬ 
ing  an  exemption  of  retailers  from  orders  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  original  Act  made  no  provision  upon  the 
termination  of  the  processing  taxes  for  a  refund  upon 
retail  stocks.  Through  the  efforts  of  your  Association 
such  refunds  can  now  be  applied  for  in  the  case  of 
flour,  including  prepared  flour  and  cereal  prepara¬ 
tions  made  chiefly  from  wheat;  on  articles  processed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  from  cotton;  and  on  sugar 
processed  from  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beets. 

With  these  two  amendments  to  the  new  Act,  the 
rights  of  retailers  are  more  fully  protected  than  they 
were  in  the  original  Law. 

«  «  «  *  « 

While  commenting  on  this  Measure,  may  we 
remind  members  that  at  the  October  session  of  the 
Supreme  Court  the  constitutionality  of  this  Act  is 
very  likely  to  be  considered. 

For  this  reason  your  National  Association  has 
prepared  the  following  statement  which  it  recom¬ 
mends  that  members  place  on  all  orders  with  vendors 
of  goods  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  Act: — 

“As  a  number  of  processors  of  agricultural 
products  have  refused  payment  of  processing 
taxes,  and  as  some  processors  have  been 
granted  injunctions  in  certain  districts  re¬ 
straining  the  Government  from  collecting 
such  taxes,  and  since  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  law  authorizing  the  collection  of 
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processing  taxes  will  be  declared  unconstitu* 
tionai,  any  order  placed  with  you  is  with  the 
understanding  that  a  refund  will  he  made 
ctjuivalent  to  the  processing  tax  represented 
in  the  price  of  the  merchandise  constituting 
(a)  such  portion  of  our  order  as  remains 
unshipped,  and/or  (b)  as  remains  in  our 
inventory,  provided  you  receive  a  refund, 
abatement  or  credit  of  the  processing  tax 
paid  or  payable,  applicable  to  goods  repre¬ 
sented  by  this  order,  and  provided  also  that 
the  Government  has  not  made  provision  for 
such  refund  to  us  within  six  months  of  either 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  nullifying 
the  processing  tax,  or  the  declaration  of  the 
termination  of  the  processing  tax  for 
reason  (s)  other  than  Supreme  Court  De¬ 
cision.” 

«  *  «  «  * 

We  believe  this  clause  is  fair  to  manufacturers, 
converters,  jobbers,  and  retailers,  and  will  permit  the 
latter  to  compete  on  an  equitable  basis  if  and  when 
this  Act  is  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  N.R.A.  Extension  Act 

^^HIS  Act  extends,  in  greatly  modified  form,  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  until  April  Ist, 
1936. 

Under  its  terms  the  N.R.A.  may  act  in  an  advis¬ 
ory  capacity  in  the  establishment  of  voluntary  codes, 
but  these  latter  cannot  conflict  with  the  Anti-Trust  or 
other  existing  Laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the 
nullification  of  the  former  N.I.R.A.,  the  Anti-Trust 
Laws  were  restored  to  full  force  and  effect. 

•  •  •  «  « 

To  date,  the  primary  function  of  the  new  N.R.A. 
organization  has  been  devoted  largely  to  research 
and  the  collection  of  statistics  in  order  to  ascertain 
conditions  existing  in  industries  and  trades  prior  to, 
during,  and  after  the  enforcement  of  obligatory  codes 
of  f  air  competition.  We  have  been  informed  that 
from  these  studies  data  will  be  secured  for  the  use 
of  ('.ongress  in  determining  the  need  of  new  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  regulation  of  business  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  former  N.R.A.  program,  but  on  a 
basis  which  will  be  constitutionally  sound. 

Just  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the 
President  requested  the  Chairmen  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
('ommittee  to  give  consideration  prior  to  the  next 
session  of  Congress  to  a  measure  which  may  carry 
out  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  N.R.A.  and  at  the  same 
time  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Courts. 

Just  what  the  character  and  scope  of  such  a  Law 
would  be,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  Such  a  proposal 
might  take  the  form  of  a  general  Federal  Law,  such 
as  a  modification  of  the  Black  Thirty-Hour  Week 
Bill  which  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  your  Associ¬ 


ation;  or  it  may  be  a  specific  statute  such  as  the 
Guffey-Snyder  Coal  Act,  or  the  Ellenbogen  Textile 
Licensing  Bill,  which  failed  to  pass.  If  the  Guffey 
Coal  Act  is  held  to  be  constitutional  by  the  courts, 
then  Congress  might  pass  similar  legislation  covering 
major  industries. 

If  this  Act  is  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  then 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  may  be  sought  if 
the  enactment  of  legislation  of  this  character  is  to 
be  insisted  upon  by  the  Administration  for  the  future 

Federal  regulation  of  industry. 

«  •  »  •  « 

In  the  meantime,  industries  desiring  voluntary 
codes  are  filing  them  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  requesting  trade  practice  conferences 
for  their  consideration  and  approval. 

The  first  of  such  voluntary  codes  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Commission  is  that  of  the  Wholesale 
Tobacco  Trade. 

It  is  worthy  to  note  that  the  organization  spon¬ 
soring  this  code  requested  the  Commission  to  approve 
as  a  Group  I  Rule  the  prohibition  of  sales  below 
cost — defining  cost  as  the  invoice  or  replacement  cost, 
whichever  is  lower,  plus  a  distributor's  or  vendor's 
entire  cost  of  doing  business. 

Your  National  Association  opposed  this  pro¬ 
posed  rule  before  the  Commission  on  the  basis  that 
it  constituted  price  fixing  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
retailers  sought  to  prohibit  the  selling  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  less  than  net  invoice  cost  plus  an  arbitrary 
percentage  to  cover  their  entire  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  We  pointed  out  that  cost  formulas  of  this  char¬ 
acter  cannot  possibly  be  administered  unless  a  fixed 
arbitrary  percentage  of  cost  is  established. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  refused  to  approve  this  proposed 
rule  of  the  Wholesale  Tobacco  Trade  but  has  granted 
in  place  thereof  a  rule  prohibiting  the  practice  of 
selling  below  cost  with  the  intent,  and  with  the 
effect  of  injuring  a  competitor,  and  where  the  effect 
may  be  to  lessen  substantially  competition  or  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  or  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade.  This  means  that  if  a  wholesale  tobacco  dealer 
indulges  in  the  practice  of  selling  at  or  below  his  own 
delivered  cost,  after  deducting  all  discounts  and  other 
allowances,  that  such  practice  may  be  considered  as  a 
violation  of  the  trade  practice  rules  of  that  industry 
and  an  investigation  may  be  held  by  the  Commission 
leading  to  a  cease  and  desist  order. 

*  *  «  «  * 

Your  National  Association  takes  no  exception  to 
the  approval  of  this  rule  in  its  amended  form,  for 
we  are  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  predatory  and 
destructive  price  cutting.  We  are  pleased,  however, 
that  the  Federal  TVade  Commission  has  refused  to 
sanction  a  rule  which  constituted  absolute  price  fix¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  voluntary  code  or 
trade  practice  agreement  should  guarantee  to  an  in- 
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dustry  it8  entire  cost  of  doing  business  or  a  profit 
under  our  competitive  system. 

Your  National  Association  will  continue  to  watch 
with  close  scrutiny  all  voluntary  codes  of  industry 
submitted  for  hearing,  and  will  do  its  utmost  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  retailers  against  all  proposals  which 
are  economically  unsound  in  their  effects  on  retail 
distribution. 

Your  Association  Completes  a  Study  of 
DeHsions  Under  the  Anti-Trust  Laws 

Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Schechter 
case  had  the  result  of  restoring  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  practical  control  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  unfair  methods  of  competition  in  industry  af¬ 
fecting  interstate  commerce. 

The  Commission  was  created  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  considering  the  question  of  unfair  methods 
of  competition  the  Commission  necessarily  must  take 
into  consideration  the  so-called  “Anti-Trust  Laws” 
and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  activities  which  have  been  con¬ 
demned  as  contrary  to  public  policy  in  that  they 
tend  to  restrain  trade  unreasonably  or  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly. 

The  Commission  itself  has  no  judicial  power  and 
its  acts  and  decisions  may  be  reviewed  by  the  courts, 
hut  the  courts  are  prone  to  give  considerable  weight 
to  their  conclusions  and  findings. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Anti-Trust  Laws  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  thereon,  but  in 
most  instances  the  average  laymen  and  many  at¬ 
torneys  have  had  no  occasion  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  these  laws  ami  their  decisions,  nor  is 
there  available  a  study  which  comprehends  within 
one  cover  the  decisions  of  the  courts  which  have  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  industrial  trade  practices. 

It  is  most  timely  and  necessary,  because  of  the 
present  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  respect  to  fair  trade  conferences,  that  such  data 
be  available  to  those  interested  in  the  problems  of 
distribution  and  for  that  reason  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  had  prepared,  by  Irving 
C.  Fox,  Counsel,  a  study  of  the  decisions  under  the 
Anti-Trust  Laws,  particularly  as  they  affect  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  merchandise. 

We  feel  certain  that  this  study  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  laymen  and  lawyers  alike,  and  that  it  will 
provide  a  much  needed  and  handy  reference. 

Unfair  and  Unwarranted  F.O.B.  Terms 

^T^HE  Wash  Goods  Division  of  the  Cotton  Converters 

Industry  has  announced  to  the  Retail  Trade  that 
it  will  continue  operating  under  the  provisions  of  its 
N.R.A.  Code,  including  as  one  of  its  trade  practices — 
the  requirement  that  retailers  shall  pay  cartage 


charges  from  the  place  of  business  of  the  vendor  to 
the  first  carrier.  ■ 

Your  National  Association,  throughout  the  per¬ 
iod  of  the  N.R.A.  opposed  provisions  of  this  char¬ 
acter;  and  un«loubtedly  this  requirement  would  have 
been  removed  from  the  Otton  Wash  Goods  ('.ode  hv 
the  Administration,  if  the  National  Industrial  Recov¬ 
ery  Act  had  not  been  nullified. 

This  Industry,  in  1933,  a«lopted  tra«le  practice 
rules  which  were  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  At  that  time  the  only 
approved  rule  on  F.O.B.  terms  was  one  forbidding 
any  manufacturer  to  discriminate  in  price  by  selling 
to  some  of  his  customers  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  point 
of  origin  and  others  on  the  basis  of  f.o.b.  New  York 
City — when  such  discrimination  in  shipping  terms 
actually  created  a  discrimination  in  price  between 
the  manufacturer’s  own  customers  contrary  to  the 
Clayton  Act. 

This  latest  action  of  the  Cotton  Wash  (ioods 
Industry  is  also  contrary  to  another  Rule  which  it 
adopted  at  that  time,  when  it  recommended  as  unfair 
— “the  abuse  of  selling  power  to  force  uneconomic 
and  unjust  terms  of  sale  upon  buyers”.  For  upon 
analysis  the  promulgation  of  these  new  f.o.b.  terms 
attempts  to  do  just  that. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  any  manufacturer  to 
seU  his  merchandise  at  any  price  and  on  any  terms 
which  he  may  deem  desirable,  but  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  the  members  of  a  Trade  Association 
to  combine  in  an  agreement  which  would  impose  any 
such  terms  upon  their  customers.  This  Industrv  must 
remember  that  the  Congressional  Resolution  extentl- 
ing  the  N.R.A.  in  modified  form  restored  to  full 
force  and  effect  the  Anti-Trust  Laws. 

^e  have  voiced  our  protest  to  the  Textile  Fab¬ 
rics  Association  which  has  sponsored  and  promul¬ 
gated  this  provision;  an«l  unless  it  is  rescinded,  we 
shall  procee<l  in  filing  a  com  plaint  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  order  that  the  rights  of  re¬ 
tailers  may  be  fully  protected. 


The  W  ork-Relief  Act 


^^HE  first  major  measure  passed  early  in  the  session 
was  the  Work-Relief  Act. 

This  measure  gives  the  President  ulinost  unre¬ 
stricted  authority  to  spentl  $4,880, 000,(M)()  by  June 
30th,  1937. 

Allocations  of  this  vast  sum — the  largest  public 
appropriation  ever  granted — have  been  earmarked 
as  follows: 


1.  Highways,  roads,  streets,  and  grade  crossings 
— S8(M),000.(KK). 

2.  Rural  rehabilitation  and  relief  in  stricken 
agricultural  areas,  and  water  conservation,  trans- 
mountain  water  diversion,  irrigation  and  reclama¬ 
tion— $500,000,000. 
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3.  Kiirul  electrification — SKHI.OOtMMMI. 

4.  Uoll^ill{:— S45tMMM),(MM). 

5.  A^xistance  lor  etiucatioiial.  prot'exsionai.  aiul 
clerical  persons — S3(K),00(I,(M)I). 

6.  Civilian  ('.onser\’ation  (>orps — S6(Mt.tMM),tM)0. 

7.  Loans  and  grants  for  non-Fe»leral  projects — 

K.  Sanitation,  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  refor* 
eslratiitii,  iioo«l  control,  rivers  and  harbors,  anil  inis* 
cellaiieous  projects — S350,0(M),000. 

'I'lie  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  on  permanent  Federal  huilding  projects,  and 
proposes  a  security  wage  of  $50.00  per  month  for 

relief  workers  on  other  projects 

«  «  *  «  * 

file  administration  of  this  fund  is  now'  in 
process  and  applications  for  appropriations  are 
being  received. 

«  *  *  «  * 

We  believe  that  work  relief  projects  financed  by 
this  fund  should  serve  a  practical  purpose  and  need; 
and  should  he  sufficiently  flexible  so  that  they  can 
readily  he  curtailed  as  soon  as  private  industry  is 
able  to  absorb  the  unemployed. 

Moreover,  compensation  to  thos<*  employed 

should  he  on  a  lower  scale  than  that  paid  hy  private 
industries  so  that  there  will  he  an  incentive  for 

workers  to  seek  private  employment  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presents  itself. 

Above  all,  work  relief  projects  must  not  compete 
with  private  business.  If  they  do,  the  very  objective 
of  the  Act  will  be  defeated  through  the  creation  of 
more  widespread  unemployment. 


It  provides  that  such  basic  permits  shall  be 
granted  to  any  person  who  on  March  25th,  1935  held 
a  basic  permit  issued  hy  a  Federal  Agency,  and  to 
any  person  whom  the  Administrator  deems  to  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  Act. 

The  granting  of  basic  permits  requires  compli¬ 
ance  with  thos«;  sections  of  the  Act  relating  to  unfair 
competition  and  unlawful  practices,  and  to  bulk  sales 
and  buttling,  and  to  all  other  Federal  Laws  relating 
to  spirits,  wine,  and  malt  beverages  and  the  taxes 
thereon. 

It  forbids  any  person  to  sell  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  distilled  spirits  in  bulk  except  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Administrator  for  export;  or  except 
under  regulations  to  be  issued  by  the  Administrator, 
applicable  to  distillers,  rectifiers,  bonded  warehouses, 
wine  makers,  industrial  alcohol  plants,  or  an  agency 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  political  sub¬ 
division. 

The  term  “bulk"  is  defined  to  mean  a  container 
having  a  capacity  of  more  than  one  wine  gallon. 

***** 

Except  under  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Act, 
your  National  Association  opposed  the  bulk  sales  of 
liquors,  spirits,  and  wines,  because  this  practice  would 
lead  to  misrepresentation  and  fraud  in  the  sale  of 
such  goods,  and  would  encourage  illicit  traffic  in 
liquors  with  a  subsequent  loss  in  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government.  We  believe  that  those  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Bill  applying  to  the  sale  of  bulk  liquors 
— as  enacted — are  in  the  interests  of  retail  vendors 
and  of  consumers  generally. 

*  •  •  *  * 


Federal  Alcohol  Control  Act 

1DE(L\LSE  wines  and  liquors  are  sold  in  some  uieni- 
^  her  stores,  your  National  Association  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Federal  Alcohol  (Control  Act. 

This  measure  creates  a  Federal  Alcohol  Admin¬ 
istration  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  to  take  the  place  of  the  temporary  Federal 
Alcohol  Control  Administration  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  Title  I  of  the  former  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act. 

The  Alcohol  Control  Act  makes  it  unlawful  to 
import  liquor,  wine,  or  malt  beverages,  or  to  sell 
such  imports  except  under  a  basic  permit  issued  by 
the  Administrator.  It  also  prohibits  the  distilling  of 
liipior,  producing  of  wine,  rectifying  or  blending  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  or  wine,  or  bottling  or  warehousing  of 
distilled  spirits,  or  to  engage  in  the  sale  or  shipping 
of  the  same,  except  under  a  basic  permit  to  be  issued 
by  the  Administrator. 

On  and  after  March  1st,  1936,  it  prohibits  anyone 
from  engaging  in  the  business  of  producing  for  resale, 
at  wholesale,  distilled  spirits,  wine,  or  malt  beverages, 
except  under  a  basic  permit  to  be  issued  by  the 
Administrator. 


Your  National  Association  sought  a  clarification 
of  the  language  of  that  provision  of  this  Act  which  ex- 
emnts  from  liability,  “any  publisher  of  any  newspaper, 
periodical  or  other  publications,  or  radio  broadcaster, 
unless  the  publisher  or  radio  broadcaster  is  engaged 
in  business  as  a  distiller,  rectifier,  or  other  producer, 
or  as  an  importer  or  wholesaler  of  distilled  spirits  or 
wine”;  so  that  members  who  operate  broadcasting 
stations  and  are  also  importers  of  liquor  may  not  be 
held  liable  in  the  event  they  contract  to  broadcast 
the  products  and  importations  of  organizations  with 
which  they  are  in  no  way  affiliated  and  in  which 
they  have  neither  ownership  nor  financial  interest. 
We  proposed  that  this  section  be  amended  by  limiting 
the  liability  of  the  advertiser  or  broadcaster  to  such 
products  as  they  themselves  import,  distill,  rectify, 
or  bottle. 

Because  this  Bill  was  before  the  Senate  Committee 
during  the  closing  hours  of  the  session,  the  time  ele¬ 
ment  made  impossible  the  adoption  of  amendments; 
but  we  were  assured  by  members  of  that  Committee 
that  there  was  no  intent  to  penalize  an  advertiser  or 
broadcaster  for  statements  other  than  those  pertain¬ 
ing  to  his  own  imports  or  products.  Accordingly,  we 
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believe  that  members  who  would  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  section  are  amply  protected  from  any 
unjust  discrimination. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1935 

HIS  Measure  is  intended  to  provide  for  **sound, 
effective  and  uninterrupted  operation  of  the  bank¬ 
ing  system.” 

The  Law,  which  was  the  subject  of  many  com¬ 
promises,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  constructive 
enactments  of  the  recent  session.  As  finally  passed 
by  both  Houses  without  a  record  vote,  it  has  received 
the  general  approbation  of  the  American  Bankers 
Association. 

Its  primary  objective  is  the  centralization  of 
credit  control  by  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
desirable  and  necessary  because  of  the  extent  to 
which  Government  is  involved  in  credit  control  and 
banking  activities  throughout  this  period. 

The  Act  reorganizes  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  consist  of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  and  changes  the  name  of  that  body  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

It  establishes  a  Federal  Open  Market  Committee 
consisting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  five  representatives  of  the  twelve 
regional  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  be  elected  an¬ 
nually.  This  Committee  may  have  authority  to  con¬ 
trol  credit  fluctuations;  is  to  be  in  control  of  open 
market  operations,  and  the  Reserve  Banks  must  com¬ 
ply  with  its  instructions. 

It  amends  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  so  that  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Banks  may  purchase,  without  regard  to 
maturities,  direct  obligations  to  the  United  States  or 
obligations  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United  States; 
but  stipulates  that  such  obligations  may  be  purchased 
only  in  the  open  market. 

It  permits  Reserve  Banks  to  continue  to  propose 
changes  in  rediscount  rates,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Board,  but  requires  that  such  rates  be  restated 
every  fourteen  days,  or  more  often,  if  deemed  nec¬ 
essary.  It  authorizes  National  Banking  Associations 
to  make  real  estate  loans,  secured  by  first  lien  on  im¬ 
proved  real  estate,  including  improved  farm  land, 
and  improved  business  and  residential  properties  up 
to  50%  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  property  offered 
as  security.  It  prohibits  National  Banking  Associa¬ 
tions  from  making  such  loans  in  excess  of  the  capital 
and  surplus  of  the  bank,  or  in  excess  of  60%  of  its 
time  and  savings  deposits,  whichever  is  greater. 

It  broadens  the  eligibility  requirements  upon 
which  Federal  Reserve  Banks  may  make  loans. 

This  Law  makes  permanent  the  insurance  of 
bank  deposits  up  to  $5,000  per  depositor  and  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  annual  assessment  on  banks  for  in¬ 
surance  shall  be  l/12th  of  1%  of  their  average  de¬ 
posit  liability. 


It  requires  all  State  banks  with  deposits  of  over 
one  million  dollars  to  join  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  by  July  1st,  1942  if  they  desire  to  have  their 
deposits  insured.  It  enables  non-member  banks  to 
discontinue  their  insured  status  thirty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  Act. 

It  provides  that  the  total  amount  of  the  securi¬ 
ties  of  one  issuer  or  obligor  held  by  a  National 
Banking  Association  for  its  own  account  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  10%  of  its  actual  paid-in  and  unimpaired 
capital  stock  and  surplus  fund,  except  that  this  shall 
not  apply  to  lawful  holdings  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  Banking  Act. 

It  requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when¬ 
ever  the  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  believe  additional  funds  necessary  for 
insurance  purposes,  to  purchase  obligations  of  the 
Corporation  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  dollars. 

***** 

Unquestionably  this  Act  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  the  banking  system  of  the  United  States; 
protect  its  depositors;  and  aid  in  restoring  public 
confidence.  It  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  legislative 
measure  which  will  exceed  in  importance  the  original 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Public  Utilities  Act  of  1935 

Y  this  Act,  public  utility  holding  companies  be¬ 
yond  the  second  degree  will  be  illegal  after 
January  1st,  1938;  except  closely  integrated  groups 
operating  in  one  State  or  in  adjoining  States,  or 
extending  into  Canada  or  Mexico,  may  continue  a 
three-layer  holding  structure,  if  the  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Commission  finds  that  such  companies  oper¬ 
ate  more  efficiently  under  that  set-up,  and  if  the  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  become  unwieldy  for  effective  local 
management  and  control. 

The  Act,  furthermore,  provides  that  interstate 
operations  of  Power  companies  shall  be  put  under 
Federal  regulation  at  once.  Such  companies  must 
register  with  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  created 
by  the  Act,  on  October  Ist,  and  those  not  so  regis¬ 
tered  by  December  1st  will  be  barred  from  the  use 
of  the  mails.  This  Commission  is  given  authority  to 
supervise  and  regulate  rates,  aceounting,  and  prop¬ 
erty  acquisitions. 

The  Securities  Exchange  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  eliminating  holding  units 
which  are  outlawed  by  this  Act  and  also  of  supervis¬ 
ing  security  issues. 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  Act  was  a  “must”  measure  and  is  regarded 
by  the  Administration  as  one  of  its  outstanding 
achievements  during  the  recent  session. 
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The  Sumners- Ashur St  Act 

^HIS  Law  prohibits  the  transportation  of  prison- 
^  made  goods  in  States  having  statutes  forbidding 
the  sale  of  such  goods  in  the  open  market,  and  wrhere 
the  receipt  and  use  of  such  goods  writhin  such  States 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  State  Laws. 

It  further  provides  that  packages  containing 
prison-made  goods  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
must  be  plainly  marked  to  show  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  shipper  and  consignee;  the  nature  of  con¬ 
tents;  and  the  name  and  location  of  the  penal  insti¬ 
tution  wherein  produced. 

Violations  of  the  Act  are  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
$1,000  and  seizure  of  the  goods. 

***** 

This  Act  shoulil  prove  effective  in  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  unfair  coinpetition  of  prison-made 
products  with  the  goods  of  private  industry  in  open 
markets.  Many  States  have  had  Laws  forbidding  the 
sale  of  their  own  prison-made  products  within  their 
respective  States,  hut  they  could  not  control  the  in¬ 
flux  of  such  goods  from  other  States  because*  they  hael 
no  power  to  regulate  merchandise*  moving  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

e  believe  that  this  Act  will  protect  those  States 
which  are  really  sincere  in  banning  the  sale  of  prison- 
made  goods  within  their  confines. 

The  W'alsh  Government  Contract  Bill 

^HIS  Bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Walsh  of  Massa- 
chusetts,  passeel  the  Senate  but  was  defeated  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  despite  the  fact  it  had 
the  approval  of  the  Administration. 

Briefly,  this  Bill  would  have  required  all  persons 
to  observe  the  minimum  wage,  maximum  hour  and 
<  hild  labor  provisions  of  the  N.R.A.  Codes  for  their 
Industry  or  Trade,  which  were  in  effect  on  May  26th 
last,  if  they  entered  into  a  contract  with  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government;  supplied  any  type 
of  material  or  service  to  a  firm  contracting  with  the 
Federal  Government;  borrowed  from  the  LTnited 
States;  or  sold  to  any  firm.  State,  or  local  Government 
that  had  borrowed  from  the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  all  persons  and  firms  coming 
within  the  scope  of  this  Bill  would  be  required  to 
furnish  payroll  and  other  records  whenever  de¬ 
manded  by  governmental  authorities.  For  any 
breach  of  contract,  the  contracting  party  was  liable 
to  the  United  States  for  liquidated  damages  to  the 
extent  of  the  entire  minimum  wage  which  should 
have  been  paid — -such  liquidated  damages  to  be  with¬ 
held  out  of  the  monies  due  under  the  contract — 
and  the  contract  itself  to  he  cancelled  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Bill  itself  was  retroactive  and  its  pro¬ 
visions  applicable  to  all  existing  governmental  con¬ 
tracts  coming  within  its  scope. 

Your  National  Association  recommended  that 


this  measure  be  amended  so  that  retailers  would  not 
be  subject  to  its  penalties,  who  had  demanded  or  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  producer  of  merchandise  a  certificate 
that  the  hour,  wage  and  child  labor  provisions  of  his 
code  had  been  complied  writh. 

We  also  recommended  that  the  Bill  be  amended 
so  that  its  provisions  not  be  retroactive  and,  there¬ 
fore,  applicable  to  existing  contracts  or  to  goods  pro¬ 
duced  or  services  rendered  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Bill. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  that  this  Bill  will  be 
considered  seriously  when  Congress  reconvenes  be¬ 
cause  its  enactment  was  strongly  urged  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  last  session. 


The  Duffy  Copyright  Bill 


^^HIS  Bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  be  re- 
^  ported  out  by  the  House  Committee  on  Patents. 

As  originally  introduced,  it  was  intended  to  re¬ 
vise  the  existing  general  Copyright  Law;  and  for 
that  purpose,  retailers  were  little  concerned  with 
the  measure. 

However,  the  Bill  was  amended  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  copyright  registration  of  artistic  models  and 
designs  applicable  to  merchandise. 

The  Van«lenberg  amendment  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate — without  hearing — would  affect  every 
retail  distributor  of  merchandise;  for  this  amend¬ 


ment  would  include  within  its  scope  the  registration 
of  designs  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  items  of 
merchandise  sold  in  retail  stores.  It  is  significant  to 
note  that  Senator  Vandenberg  excluded  from  the 
amendment  all  designs  applicable  to  motors,  motor 
cars,  and  motor  car  accessories — the  principal  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  State  of  Michigan  which  he  represents 
in  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  was  so  hastily  and  unskillfuUy 
prepared  that  it  afforded  absolutely  no  protection  to 
retailers.  It  did  not  establish  adequate  means  to 
determine  the  validity  of  a  claimant  for  design  pro¬ 
tection,  and  it  exposed  the  retailer  to  liability  and 
seizure  of  his  goods  without  being  able  to  protect 
himself  even  though  he  had  acted  in  good  faith  and 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  rightful  owner  of  a  design 
copyright  or  even  whether  there  were  a  rightful 
owner. 

***** 


Your  National  Association  has  always  believed 
that  the  creator  of  a  truly  original  design  should  be 
protected,  but  we  just  as  firmly  believe  that  the 
rights  of  retailers,  who  purchase  and  offer  for  sale 
in  good  faith  merchandise,  must  be  safeguarded. 

At  a  previous  session  of  Congress  we  have  offered 
amendments  to  an  earlier  copyright  design  Bill  which 
we  believe  would  protect  the  interests  of  original 
creators  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  rights  of 
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retailers  and  coiisuiiiers.  As  no  hearings  on  the  Van- 
denherg  ainendnient  were  held  hy  eoininittees  of 
either  House,  we  had  no  opportunity,  officially,  to 
present  detailed  inforniation  regarding  these  ainend- 
inents  at  the  last  session.  We,  and  others,  did,  how¬ 
ever,  successfully  urge  the  removal  of  this  proposed 
legislation  from  the  President's  list  of  "must"  legis¬ 
lation. 

Now,  design  copyright  legislation,  in  some  form, 
will,  no  doubt,  be  considered  when  Congress  recon¬ 
venes,  Your  Association  will,  however,  at  that  time, 
present  the  retailers*  needs  and  problems  umler  such 
legislation. 

The  F Factional  Currency  Bill 

Bill  proposes  minting  of  fractional  coins  in 
denominations  of  1  and  5  mills.  It  was  acted  upon 
unfavorably  by  the  House  Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures. 

It  was  sponsored  by  the  Administration  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  collection  of  retail  sales  taxes  in  the 
various  States. 

Your  National  Association  opposed  this  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  basis  that  it  would  encourage  the  growth 
of  retail  sales  taxes  in  States  not  now  having  such 
legislation. 

Moreover,  if  the  new  coins  became  legal  tender, 
they  might  be  used  for  other  than  tax  collection  pur¬ 
poses  and  thereby  upset  established  price  lines  and 
lower  the  amount  of  the  average  sales  check  in  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  retail  stores  and  selling  departments. 

Then  again,  fractional  coinage  would  require  the 
scrapping  or  radical  change  of  appliances,  such  as 
cash  registers,  accounting  equipment,  and  change¬ 
making  machines.  It  would  bring  about  various  com¬ 
plications  in  our  bookkeeping  and  accounting  meth¬ 
ods,  requiring  the  use  of  four  decimal  places  instead 
of  two  as  at  present.  It  would  necessitate  a  period  of 
training  for  salespeople  and  cashiers  which  would 
slow  up — at  least  temporarily — service  to  customers. 

W  e  believe  that  the  disadvantages  of  fractional 
currency  are  far  greater  than  any  benefits  which 
might  result  in  facilitating  the  collection  of  retail 
sales  taxes. 


The  Copeland  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Bill 


^^HIS  Bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  make 
-*■  progress  in  the  House. 

It  aims  “to  prevent  the  manufacture,  shipment, 
and  sale  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  food,  drink, 
drugs  and  cosmetics,  and  to  regulate  traffic  therein". 

This  Bill  is  far  more  equitable  to  ethical  manu¬ 
facturers,  advertisers,  and  distributors,  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  so-called  Tugwell  BiU,  which  was  op¬ 
posed  by  your  National  Association  because  it  would 
have  imposed  unsound  and  unwarranted  restrictions 
upon  Retailing. 


The  Copeland  Bill  specifically  provides  that  no 
dealer  shall  be  prosecuted  for  having  received  an 
article  and  sold  it  in  good  faith  unless  he  refuses  to 
furnish  to  governmental  authorities  its  source  and 
other  inforniation  regarding  its  purchase.  He  shall 
also  not  be  prosecuted  if  he  produces  a  guarantee 
signed  by  the  person  from  whom  he  received  the 
article  to  the  effect  that  such  person  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  any  violation  of  the  Act. 

The  Bill  further  provides  that  no  retailer  shall 
be  prosecuted  for  the  dissemination  in  good  faith, 
other  than  by  radio  broadcast,  of  any  advertisement 
offering  for  sale  any  article  not  sold  or  distributed 
in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Government  may  seize  any  stocks  of  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  foods,  drugs,  drinks,  or  cos¬ 
metics  if  they  are  deemed  to  be  eminently  dangerous 
to  health.  Under  this  provision  the  retailer  has  no 
redress  other  than  to  institute  suit  against  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  vendor. 

There  is  every  likelihood  that  this  Bill  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  session. 


The  Patman  Price  Discrimination  Bill 


^  I'HIS  Bill  was  not  reported  out  by  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  at  the  last  session. 

The  Bill  purports  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
person  engaged  in  commerce  to  discriminate  in  price 
or  terms  of  sale  between  purchasers  of  commodities 
of  like  grade  and  quantity.  An  analysis  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  indicates  that  it  would  have  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  its  objective. 

A  sub-committee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  appointed  to  study  the  measure  and 
report  back  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  on  the 
need  for  this  measure  in  its  present  or  in  a  modified 
form. 

In  all  probability  if  this  measure  is  seriously 
considered  at  the  next  session,  it  will  be  entirely  re¬ 
written  in  order  to  remove  its  uneconomic  aspects 
and  discriminatory  effects  upon  retailers. 


A  Sound  Housing  Program 
Will  Aid  Recovery 

pLANS  are  in  the  making  for  the  launching  of  a 
new  Federal  Housing  Program  devoted  particu¬ 
larly  to  low  cost  housing  in  rural  or  suburban  areas. 

This  constructive  effort  will  be  well  received  by 
business  generally  and  by  retailers  in  particular,  be¬ 
cause  a  sound  housing  program  on  a  national  scale 
is  certain  to  be  an  important  factor  in  promoting 
economic  recovery. 

It  would  stimulate  reemployment  in  many  indus¬ 
tries  and  particularly  in  the  building  trades;  it  would 
ereate  a  market  for  long  term  investments;  it  would 
strengthen  the  heavy  and  consumer  goods  industries; 
it  would  eliminate  slum  areas  in  our  cities;  it  would 
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brin^  about  a  needed  decentralization  of  population!^ 
aiul  iiiilustrie!<;  and  it  would  provide  healthful  hous¬ 
in''  conditions  for  millions  in  the  low'-ineoine  classi¬ 
fication  who  are  now'  livin"  under  suh-standard  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Through  the  stimulation  of  business  and  the 
creation  of  employment  and  purchasing  power,  the 
economic  advantages  of  such  a  program  are  obvious: 
— as  a  means  of  providing  better  living  standards  and> 
safe-guarding  public  health,  the  social  advantages 
arc  cijually  apparent. 

In  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  a  timely  and 
car«‘fully  prepared  statement  entitled  “Hammering 
Our  Way  Into  Prosperity”  by  Saul  Cohn,  Executive 
Vice  President,  City  Stores  Company,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Housing  of  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Few  men  have  given  more  consideration  and 
constructive  thought  to  the  need  of  a  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Program  at  this  time  than  has  Saul  Cohn.  In 
view  of  the  campaign  soon  to  be  launched  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  in  this  field,  we  urge  members  to 
read  this  article  most  carefully.  To  do  so  will  give 
them  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
this  movement  and  of  its  advantages  in  “Hammering 
Our  ^’ay  Into  Prosperity”. 


In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  review  for  the  information  of  members  the 
highlights  of  legislation — both  enacted  and  proposed 
— at  the  first  session  of  the  74th  Congress,  which  we 


deemed  to  be  of  direct  or  indirect  interest  toRetailers. 
Consideration  of  the  effects  of  these  Measures,  which 
are  only  a  score  or  so  of  the  number  of  Bills  passed 
by  the  recent  Congress,  indicate,  we  believe,  the  need 
for  a  brvathing  spt'll  in  lawmaking  as  recently  as- 
sure«l  by  the  President  in  a  public  statement. 

Such  a  breathing  spell  would  be  welcomed  by 
business  generally;  and  in  fact  if  business  can  be 
assured  that  no  new  and  untried  experimental  legis¬ 
lation  is  on  the  horizon — then  business  can  go  for¬ 
ward  with  confidence  in  rebuilding  its  structures 
along  sound  economic  lines. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  most  helpful  if  this  prom¬ 
ised  moratorium  on  legislation  were  coupled  with  an 
assurance  that  wasteful,  extravagant  and  unbridled 
spending  of  public  funds  will  be  abolished;  that  a 
program  of  Government  economy  will  be  in  order; 
and  that  the  Federal  budget  will  be  brought  into  bal¬ 
ance  at  an  early  date. 

If  Government  will  deliver  these  needed  objec¬ 
tives — then  business  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  its 
full  share  in  restoring  normal  national  prosperity 
without  being  harassed  by  the  fear  and  uncertainty 
of  what  the  future  may  bring. 
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THE  BULLETIN 

of  the 

Notional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

September  •  1935 

Analysis  of  National  Labor  Relations  Act 

Prepared  by 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  BUREAU  AND  STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 


A  LARGE  PART  of  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is 
devoted  to  the  analysis  of  federal  legislation  enacted 
during  the  term  of  the  j>ast  Congressional  session, 
which  affects  retailing.  Members  are  urged  to  read 
carefully  and  to  keep  on  hand  for  reference  the  arti¬ 
cles  in  these  pages  and  the  Managing  Director’s  edi¬ 
torials.  They  represent  a  point  by  point  review  of 
the  effects  of  recent  legislation  on  retail  operations 
and  an  exposition  of  the  Association’s  stand  on 
matters  which  are  at  issue. 


The  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  formerly  known  as  the 
Wagner  Labor  Disputes  Bill, 
was  passed  by  Congress  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  July  5, 
1935.  The  general  purpose  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  this  bill  are  “to  promote 
equality  of  bargaining  power  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees,  to 
diminish  the  causes  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  to  create  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
■Association  (as  well  as  industry 
generally)  opposed  the  bill  because 
of  its  discriminatory  character  in 
placing  far-reaching  restrictions  up¬ 
on  management  without  i)lacing 
similar  regulations  on  labor,  and 
because  it  believed  the  bill  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of 
l)oth  business  and  the  consuming 
public. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
.Act  have  already  been  analyzed  in 
l)revious  bulletins  issued  by  the 
Association  through  its  Employee 
Relations  Bureau  and  its  monthly 
Bulletin.  This  bulletin  presents  a 
general  analysis  of  the  Act’s  pro¬ 
visions  together  with  certain  un¬ 
official  interpretations  and  other  ex¬ 
planatory  comments  as  to  its  pos¬ 


sible  application  to  retail  business. 

I — Application  to  Retailers 

Is  the  Act  legally  applicable  to 
retail  establishments?  Is  a  retail 
store  which  delivers  or  ships  a  small 
percentage  of  its  total  merchandise 
sold,  over  state  lines  properly  held 
to  be  directly  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  ?  May  the  sales  of  a  retail 
store  engaged  solely  in  intrastate 
business  be  considered  as  directly 
and  substantially  affecting  inter¬ 
state  commerce?  Final  and  conclu¬ 
sive  answers  to  these  questions  will 
have  to  await,  first,  rulings  and  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  Act  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
possibly  later  on  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Legislative  intent  as  to  the  scope 
and  application  of  the  Act  is  to  be 
found,  first,  in  the  statement  of 
purpose  of  the  bill,  namely,  “To 
diminish  the  causes  of  labor  dis¬ 
putes  burdening  or  obstructing  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  commerce” ; 
and  secondly,  in  Section  1  of  the 
bill,  which  deals  with  “Findings 
and  Policy.”  This  section  states 
that  the  denial  by  employers  of  the 
rights  of  employees  to  organize,  and 
the  refusal  by  employers  to  accept 
the  procedure  of  collective  bargain¬ 


ing,  leads  to  labor  difficulties  which 
frequently  burden  or  obstruct  com¬ 
merce  by : 

(a)  Impairing  the  efficiency,  safety, 
or  operation  of  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  of  commerce ; 

(h)  Occurring  in  the  current  of 
commerce ; 

(c)  Materially  affecting,  restrain¬ 
ing,  or  controlling  the  flow  of 
raw  materials  or  manufactured 
or  processed  goods  from  or  into 
the  channels  of  commerce,  or 
the  prices  of  such  materials  or 
goods  in  commerce;  or 

(d)  Causing  diminution  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  wages  in  such  volume 
as  substantially  to  impair  or  dis¬ 
rupt  the  market  for  goods  flow¬ 
ing  from  or  into  the  channels  of 
commerce. 


Commerce  Defined 

“Commerce”  is  defined  in  the  bill 
in  substance  as  trade,  traffic,  com¬ 
merce,  transportation,  or  communi¬ 
cation  among  the  several  States,  or 
between  any  foreign  country  and 
any  State,  or  between  points  in  the 
same  State  but  through  any  other 
State  or  foreign  country. 

“Affecting  commerce”  is  defined 
by  the  measure  as  meaning  “in  com¬ 
merce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  com¬ 
merce,  or  having  led  or  tending  to 
lead  to  a  labor  dispute  burdening 
or  obstructing  commerce  or  the  free 
flow  of  commerce.” 

Thus  the  .Act  is  intended  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  both  those  concerns  engaged 
directly  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  to  those  concerns 
whose  activities  substantially  “af¬ 
fect”  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

Employees  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments  are  not  specifically  exempted 
in  the  wording  of  the  Act.  The 
only  employees  definitely  excluded 
by  the  Act  are  agricultural  laborers ; 
any  individual  in  domestic  service 
of  any  family  or  person  at  his  home ; 
or  any  individual  employed  by  his 
parent  or  spouse. 
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Pn  ■si  dent’s  Statement 

111  sijjning  the  hill,  the  President 
stated,  “It  docs  not  cover  all  indus- 
tr\  and  labor,  but  it  is  applicable 
onl\'  u’hen  violation  of  the  legal 
right  of  self-organiaation  would 
burden  or  obstruct  interstate  com¬ 
merce."  Whether  or  not  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  retail  store  in  delivering 
in  its  own  trucks  over  state  lines, 
a  small  percentage  of  its  total  mer¬ 
chandise  sold,  or  shipping  such  mer¬ 
chandise  hy  common  carrier  to 
other  states,  will  legally  be  held, 
under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  to  con¬ 
stitute  interstate  commerce  or  to 
substantially  affect  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  is  unanswerable  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

Whether  the  curtailment  of  sales 
by  a  retail  establishment  due  to  the 
closing  of  a  store  hy  a  labor  strike 
will  be  held  as  burdening  and  af¬ 
fecting  interstate  commerce  and 
therefore  coming  within  the  terms 
of  this  Act,  cannot  be  accurately 
forecast  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
questionable  whether  any  court 
would  hold  that  such  delivery  and 
shipping  practices  of  retail  stores 
substantially  affect  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  but  this  in  itself  will  not 
necessarily  prevent  a  union  organi¬ 
zation  from  claiming  that  the  labor 
practices  of  a  retail  establishment 
directly  affeet  interstate  commerce 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

Much  depends  ujxm  the  attitude 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
will  attempt  to  apply  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  If  the  'first  public 
statement  of  its  Chairman,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Madden,  is  a  direct  indication 
of  what  the  policy  of  the  Board  will 
be,  it  seems  very  probable  that  the 
application  of  the  Act  will  purpose¬ 
ly  be  restricted,  at  least  at  first,  to 
those  businesses  whose  activities  are 
clearly  recognized  to  directly  affect 
interstate  commerce.  If  the  Board 
does  not  make  any  s|iecific  inter¬ 
pretation  exempting  retail  stores 
from  the  provisions  of  the  .Act,  it 
probably  will  be  up  to  the  courts 
to  decide  the  question  of  ajiplica- 
bility. 

*  *  * 

II — Constitutionality 

“Is  the  .Act  constitutional?”  In 
the  minds  of  many  business  men, 
and  especially  those  familiar  with 
constitutional  law,  this  .Act  is  clear¬ 
ly  unconstitutionel  in  the  light  of 
previous  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  This 


is  believed  to  b*  true  particularly 
as  to  productive  industry  and  to 
other  businesses  not  engaged  direct¬ 
ly  in  interstate  commerce.  How¬ 
ever,  such  a  belief,  no  matter  how 
strong,  does  not  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  United  States  Su- 
jireme  Court  may  depart  from  its 
l)revious  rulings  and  decisions  and 
thus  sustain  this  .Act  in  any  suit 
brought  before  it. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  grounds 
of  unconstitutionality  advanced  by 
legal  authorities  may  be  summarized 
briefly  as  follows: 

Interstate  Commerce 

The  source  of  Congressional 
power  uiKin  which  this  legislation 
relies  is  the  jwwer  of  Congress  to 
regulate  matters  directly  affecting 
interstate  commerce.  It  is  contended 
therefore  that  this  .Act  is  invalid  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  may  be  ap])lied  to  regu¬ 
late  enqiloyer-enqdoyee  relations  of 
businesses  whose  activities  do  not 
constitute  inter.state  commerce  or  do 
not  directly  and  substantially  affect 
interstate  commerce. 

In  iirevious  decisions,  the  Su- 
])reme  Court  has  held  that  the 
ix)wer  of  Congress  to  regulate  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  does  not  extend 
to  the  regulation  of  the  production 
of  goods  for  interstate  commerce. 
It  has  been  held  that  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relations  of  concerns  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
is  a  matter  of  domestic  concern, 
subject  only  to  control  of  state  laws 
and  not  to  Federal  regulation. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  by  some 
authorities  that  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  not  legally  applicable  ex¬ 
cept  to  interstate  facilities  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication. 

Organized  lalxir  is  of  course  not 
in  sympathy  with  such  a  restricted 
interpretation  and  will  exert  its  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  the  widest  possible 
apidication  of  the  Act.  Hence  a 
mass  of  legal  .suits  appear  to  be  in¬ 
evitable,  and  it  is  generally  conced¬ 
ed  that  many  large  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  will  contest  the  law  in  the 
courts  in  the  first  instance  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  restrict  their  management 
jirerogatives. 

Partial  Invalidity 

The  .Act  also  provides  that  if  any 
of  its  individual  provisions  is  held 
invalid,  the  remainder  of  the  Act 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby.  It  is 
logical  to  presume,  however,  that  if 
one  or  more  individual  provisions 
of  the  .Act  should  be  declared  in¬ 
valid,  the  Courts  will  necessarily 


look  further  into  the  matter  to  de¬ 
termine  if  Congress  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  passed  the 
remainder  of  the  .Act.  If  certain 
])rovisions  of  the  .Act  subsequently 
may  be  declared  unconstitutional, 
with  the  effect  of  making  the  re¬ 
maining  sections  di.scriminatory 
against  certain  industries  or  with 
the  effect  of  defeating  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  .Act,  it  is  probable 
that  the  courts  would  hold  the  en¬ 
tire  measure  to  be  invalid  thereby. 

Right  of  Employer  to 
Select  Employees 

The  .Act  prescribes  that  the  em¬ 
ployer  shall  not  encourage  or  dis¬ 
courage  membership  in  any  labor 
organization  by  discrimination  in 
regard  to  the  hire  or  tenure  of  em- 
jiloyment.  It  is  contended  that  this 
violates  the  employer’s  constitution¬ 
al  right  to  select  his  employees  as 
he  sees  fit,  on  the  basis  of  their 
union  or  non-union  status.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  previously  held 
that  the  employer  has  a  constitution¬ 
al  right  to  select  union  or  non-union 
men,  depending  upon  his  prefer¬ 
ence,  and  that  any  interference  by 
state  or  federal  legislature  with  this 
right  of  the  employer  is  an  illegal 
invasion  of  the  liberty  of  contract. 

Rights  of  Minority  Groups 

The  .Act  provides  that  representa¬ 
tives  selected  by  a  majority  of  the 
employees  in  a  unit  shall  become 
the  sole  and  exclusive  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  employees  in  the  unit 
for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  thus  legalizing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “majority  rule.”  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  the  application  of  this 
provision  will  have  the  effect  of 
disfranchising  all  employees  from 
bargaining  collectively  with  their 
employers  through  minority  groups, 
and  for  this  reason  the  .Act  is  in¬ 
valid.  It  is  further  contended  that 
such  a  provision  deprives  minority 
groups  of  the  right  to  bargain  at  all. 
placing  them  in  a  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  no  direct  voice  in  adjusting  with 
their  employers  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  under  which 
they  work.  Interpreted  literally 
this  law,  which  in  effect  says  to  an 
employer  that  he  can  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  only  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  majority,  not  only  pro¬ 
hibits  the  employer  from  dealing 
with  minority  groups  for  such  bar¬ 
gaining  purposes,  but  may  in  effect 
prohibit  the  employer  from  bargain¬ 
ing  collectively  with  any  plurality 
group  or  groups,  in  such  cases, 
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(which  may  occur)  where  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  employees  in  a  unit  do  not 
agree  upon  the  designation  of  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Delegation  of  Legislative 
Authority 

The  Act  also  gives  power  to  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
when  necessary,  to  determine 
whether  "the  unit  appropriate  for 
the  purjx)ses  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  shall  be  the  employer  unit,  craft 
unit,  plant  unit,  or  other  unit,  or 
sub-division  thereof,”  In  extending 
this  power,  the  Act  does  not  afford 
or  provide  any  guide,  standard,  or 
direction  as  to  what  basic  factors 
the  Board  shall  consider  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  its  decision.  It  is  claimed, 
therefore,  that  this  provides  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  leg¬ 
islative  power  to  the  National  Lalx)r 
Relations  Board.  It  is  believed  that, 
in  the  omission  from  the  bill  of 
any  specified  standards  or  test  to 
be  observed,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  will  of  necessity 
be  encroaching  upon  legislative 
power”  in  reaching  its  determina¬ 
tion  as  to  what  shall  constitute  the 
bargaining  unit  in  any  case  where  a 
determination  of  such  unit  is  nec¬ 
essary. 

*  *  * 

So  much  for  its  jxjssible  applica¬ 
tion  and  constitutionality.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  bill  is  held  valid  and 
is  applied  to  retail  stores,  what  are 
its  basic  provisions  in  which  Asso¬ 
ciation  members  are  most  inter¬ 
ested.  These  provisions  are  ana¬ 
lyzed  together  with  interpretive 
comments,  in  the  following  sections. 

Ill — National  Labor 
Relations  Board 

The  Act  establishes  a  permanent 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
comprised  of  three  members  to  sup¬ 
ervise  and  administer  its  provisions. 
This  Board  replaces  the  previous 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
which  functioned  under  NRA.  With 
the  exception  of  the  first  appointees 
each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  five  years,  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  year, 
shall  be  eligible  for  reapiwintment 
and  shall  not  during  his  term  of 
office  engage  in  any  other  business 
vocation  or  employment. 

The  President  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Board: — 

Chairman — Joseph  Wabsen 
Madden — to  serve  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  Mr.  Madden  is 


from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  for¬ 
merly  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  a 
member  of  the  Pittsl)urgh  Re¬ 
gional  Labor  Board. 

John  Michael  Carmody — 
to  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Mr.  Carmody  is  from 
New  York,  is  an  industrial  en¬ 
gineer  and  has  served  on  many 
different  national  and  indus¬ 
trial  labor  boards. 

Edwin  S.  Smith — to  serve 
a  term  of  one  year.  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  member  of  the  previous 
National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  prior  to  that  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labor  and  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  issue 
from  time  to  time  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  which  may  he  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It  may  establish  or  utilize  such  re¬ 
gional.  local  or  other  agencies  as  it 
may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  thus  per¬ 
mitting  a  continuance  of  many  of 
the  regional  labor  boards  establish¬ 
ed  under  NR.\.  The  principal  office 
of  the  Board  shall  l)e  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  but  it  may  meet 
and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  at  any  other  place. 

The  Board  need  not  act  as  a  unit, 
but  it  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its 
members,  or  by  such  agency  or 
agencies  as  it  may  designate,  prose¬ 
cute  any  inquiry  necessary  to  its 
functions  in  any  part  of  the  United 
.States.  In  effect,  the  Board  consti¬ 
tutes  a  quasi- judicial  body  to  de¬ 
cide  questions  that  may  arise  as  to 
who  are  the  representatives  of  a 
majority  of  employees  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  unfair  labor  practices  as  de¬ 
fined  by  provisions  of  the  Act.  Thus 
its  principal  function  is  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  complaints  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  or  dismiss  them  depending  up¬ 
on  its  findings.  The  Board  has  defi¬ 
nite  investigation  powers  to  carry 
out  these  duties. 

In  no  case,  however,  does  it  have 
mediatory  or  conciliatory  duties  or 
powers.  Such  conciliation  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  differences  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  its  various  agencies,  and 
not  within  the  province  of  this 
Board.  Neither  is  it  the  duty  or 
the  jntrpose  of  the  Board  to  en¬ 
courage  and  promote  organization 
of  employees  or  collective  bargain¬ 
ing.  It  may  only  exercise  its  duties 
to  see  that  such  rights  of  organi¬ 


zation  and  bargaining  are  not  denied 
to  employees. 

*  *  * 

IV — Rights  of  Employees 

Section  7  of  the  bill  defines  the 
rights  of  employees  to  be  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“Employees  shall  have  the  right 
to  self-organization,  to  form,  join  or 
assist  labor  organizations,  to  bargain 
collectively  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  engage 
in  concerted  activities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  collective  bargaining,  or  for 
mutual  aid  or  protection.” 

These  declared  rights  of  employ¬ 
ees  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  previously  contained  in  Sec¬ 
tion  7-A  of  N.I.R..\.  They  are  self- 
explanatory  and  primarily  are  aim¬ 
ed  to  protect  the  employee’s  right 
to  organize  from  interference  by  his 
employer.  .Any  arbitrary  act  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  to  prevent  em- 
])loyees  from  organizing  or  from 
joining  or  assisting  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  is  clearly  a  violation  of  both 
the  principle  and  wording  of  the 
Act.  Similarly,  unless  an  employer 
when  requested  makes  more  than  a 
mere  gesture  at  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  with  accredited  representatives 
of  his  employees,  he  is  violating  this 
provision. 

The  obligation  of  both  the  em¬ 
ployee  and  the  employer  in  engag¬ 
ing  in  collective  bargaining  demands 
an  honest  and  reasonable  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement.  Under  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  old  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  the  test  as 
to  whether  a  sincere  effort  towards 
I)argaining  had  been  made  was 
predicated  in  many  cases  ui>on  the 
e.xtent  to  which  reasonable  offers 
and  counter-offers  had  been  made 
and  a  willingness  shown  to  reach  an 
agreement  for  a  definite  period  of 
time. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  emjdoyer  has  to  accede, 
either  fully  or  on  a  compromised 
basis,  to  unreasonable,  uneconomic 
or  unjustifiable  demands  made  by 
employee  representatives.  It  does 
mean,  however,  that  the  obligation 
to  bargain  collectively  is  not  dis¬ 
charged  unless  a  fair  and  honest 
interchange  of  views  and  a  sincere 
attem])t  to  reach  an  agreement  has 
been  made. 

Read  in  conjunction  with  other 
related  provisions,  this  section  is 
designed  to  protect  the  right  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  self -organization  from 
interference  by  the  employer.  No 
protection  to  employees  from  out- 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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Controllers*  Congress _ 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1935 


BY  DR.  JOSEPH  J.  KLEIN 


DR.  KLEIN  is  senior  part¬ 
ner  in  Klein,  Hinds  & 
Finke,  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Bar,  and 
Associate  Professor  of 
Taxation  at  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 
Among  his  writings  are 
“Federal  Income  Taxa¬ 
tion”  and  “Cumulative 
Supplements”  thereto. 

1  REFER  to  the  new  federal  tax 
legislation  as  the  “so-called”  Rev¬ 
enue  Act  of  1935  because  of  the 
well-known  conditions  under  w’hich 
it  was  i)roduced.  Had  it  been  still¬ 
born.  as  for  a  while  seemed  not 
unlikely  to  he  the  case,  mourners 
would  have  been  few.  .Xs  it  is.  it 
is  quite  within  the  realm  of  the 
possible  that  a  “Revenue  .Act  of 
19.56"  may  supjdant  the  new  law 
so  that  none  will  he  taxed  under 
its  provisions,  except  estates  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  inheritance  tax  amend¬ 
ment  which  became  effective  imme¬ 
diately.  Despite  the  possibility  re¬ 
ferred  to,  I  am  glad  to  respond  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Kleinhaus, 
Manager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association,  for  an  analysis  of  the 
new  law  with  particular  reference 
to  the  retailing  craft.  .\nd  while  1 
shall  proceed  immediately  to  the  as¬ 
signed  and  accepted  technical  task. 
I  wish  to  anticipate  my  concluding 
observation  by  indicating,  at  this 
place,  that  the  fundamental  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  new  legislation  is  to 
be  found  not  so  much  in  its  own 
specific  provisions  as  in  the  implied 
threats  and  dangers  clearly  enough 
revealed  during  the  hill's  rough  pas¬ 
sage  to  enactment  and  in  the  other 
legislation,  both  proposed  and  en¬ 
acted,  with  which  the  late  session 
of  the  .'Seventy- fourth  Congress 
wrestled. 


From  a  narrow  point  of  view, 
there  is  little  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1935  of  special  import  to  dei)art- 
ment  stores  and  specialty  shops. 
But  the  craft,  in  common  with  all 
.American  commerce,  industry  and 
labor,  is  deeply  concerned  with,  and 
profoundly  affected  by,  those  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  new  law  which  deal 
especially  with  the  individual  and 
corix)rate  income  ta.\,  the  coqiorate 
capital  stock  and  excess-profits 
ta.xes,  and  the  gift  and  inheritance 
provisions.  I  shall  now,  under  ap¬ 
propriate  captions,  analyze  the  ma¬ 
jor  changes  in  our  federal  tax  struc¬ 
ture  produced  by  the  new  law. 

I — Changes  Immediately  Effective: 

Estate  Tax  Increase 

Besides  the  provisions  for  inter¬ 
est  on  delitiquent  ta.xes  and  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  penalty  for  late  filing  of 
returns,  only  the  increased  estate 
tax  rates  apply  at  once,  that  is,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  enactment  of  the 
law.  August  30,  1935,  at  6  P.M., 
Eastern  Standard  'rime.  These 
higher  estate  rates  represent  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  administration, 
which  favored  an  inheritance  ta.x, 
i.  e.,  a  levy  on  the  recipient  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  and  those  who  felt  that  the 
legislature  retjuired  more  time  to 
study  the  new  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  a  tax  on  the  right 
to  receive  property  as  the  result  of 
death.  In  most  general  terms,  it 
may  be  .said  that  Congress  “guessed" 
that  the  increased  estate  tax  rates 
would  he  as  productive  as  the  in¬ 
heritance  tax  rates  provided  in  the 
House  hill. 

'I'he  s]x?cific  exemption  under  the 
old  law,  $50,000,  has  been  reduced 
to  $40,000;  the  maximum  rate  un¬ 
der  the  old  law,  f)0%,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  to  70%.  Comparative  tables 
are  not  presented  here,  because  this 
information  is  readily  available  to 
all  who  are  interested. 

Obviously,  little  revenue  can  be 
ex])ected  from  the  higher  rates  and 
higher  brackets,  hut  the  rates  "look 
good.”  ixilitically.  Every  informed 
student  knows  tliat  the  higher  rates 
are  nugatory  for  many  existing 
estates,  in  that,  even  if  estates  coukl 
yield  the  academic  total  ta.x — an  un¬ 


warranted  assumption  where  assets 
consist  largely  of  going  enterprises, 
such  as,  for  example,  department 
stores — productive  forces  would  be 
destroyed  with  resulting  damage  to 
government  finance  and  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Anticipation  of  destructively 
high  estate  taxes  must  inevitably 
cause  aggressive  and  enterprising 
individuals  relatively  early  in  life 
to  “put  their  houses  in  order,” 
which  means  hastened  retirement 
from  active  production  and  conver¬ 
sion  of  “risk”  capital  (which  af¬ 
fords  employment  to  masses)  into 
‘‘safe”  capital  (which  means,  in¬ 
creasingly,  government  securities). 

The  new  provisions  to  permit  op¬ 
tional  valuations  of  estates  cither  as 
at  date  of  death  or  as  at  one  year 
thereafter  (except  for  projierty  dis- 
ix)sed  of  by  sale  or  exchange  or  dis¬ 
tribution)  is  belated  recognition  of 
an  equitable  need  which,  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  should  have  l)een  made  avail¬ 
able  to  estates  resulting  from  death 
commencing  October,  1929.  Some¬ 
what  longer  time  for  payment  of  the 
estate  tax  and  fairer  interest  rates 
for  delayed  payment  are  moves  in 
the  right  direction.  W'e  thus  see 
that  a  law  which,  as  a  whole,  has 
l)een  much  abused  and  criticized, 
nevertheless  contains  commendable 
elements. 

II — Changes  Effective  in  1936 

.All  of  the  other  changes  made  by 
the  (so-called)  Revenue  .Act  of  1935 
go  into  effect  after  1935,  e.xcept 
two  retroactive  features  and  some 
minor  excise  and  import  ta.x  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  not  be  otherwise 
referred  to  in  this  statement.  The 
other  changes,  which  will  he  dis- 
cus.sed  in  order,  are: 

(1)  'I'he  changes  in  the  gift  tax 
which  become  effective  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1936. 

(2)  The  new'  individual  and  cor¬ 

porate  income  ta.x  rates,  which, 
for  most  taxpayers,  also  go  in¬ 
to  effect  on  January  1,  1936. 
But  the.se  new  rates  apply  only 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1935.  'I'hus, 

those  retail  establishments 
which  have  taxable  years  end¬ 
ing  January  31  will  not  l)e  sub- 
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ject  to  the  new  income  tax 
rates  until  February  1,  1936, 
that  is,  for  the  taxable  year 
ending  January  31,  1937. 

(3)  The  changed  capital  stock  tax 
applies  to  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1936. 

(4)  The  changed  excess-profits  tax 
applies  to  the  first  income  year 
ending  after  June  30,  1936; 
for  many  retail  establishments 
this  means  the  taxable  year  be¬ 
ginning  February  1,  1936. 

(1)  The  ne7v  gift  taxes 

Quite  surprisingly,  the  changes  in 
the  gift  tax,  unlike  the  changes  in 
the  inheritance  tax,  did  not  go  into 
effect  immediately.  The  gift  tax 
amendments  become  effective  on 
January  1,  1936.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  agreed  on  this  time 
provision.  The  old  gift  rates  were 
exactly  three-quarters  as  high  as 
the  old  inheritance  tax  rates;  the 
differential  is  maintained  in  the  new 
gift  tax  schedule.  Just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  inheritance  tax,  to  which 
the  Senate  objected  and  in  lieu  of 
which  it  provided  increased  estate 
tax  rates  which  were  acquiesced  in 
by  the  House,  so,  in  the  case  of  the 
gift  tax,  the  Senate  objected  to  a  tax 
on  donees  and  substituted  therefor 
the  higher  gift  tax  rates  on  donors. 
These  new  rates  apply  to  gifts  in 
excess  of  $40, (XX)  (instead  of  $50,- 
000,  as  in  the  old  law)  and  vary 
from  1)4%,  on  net  gifts  up  to 
$10,000,  to  52)4%  on  net  gifts  in 
excess  of  $50,000,000.  There  is  a 
slight  change  in  the  method  of  com¬ 
puting  the  gift  tax  where  prior 
gifts  have  been  taxed  under  the  old 
law,  but  the  matter  does  not  appear 
to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
referred  to  more  specifically  in  this 
brief  outline.  It  is  a  safe  surmise 
that  many  individuals  who  have 
been  considering  gifts  to  members 
of  their  families  and  others,  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  do  so,  between  now  and  the  end 
of  the  year,  at  the  lower  tax  cost 
which  is  still  possible. 

(2)  Nerv  income  tax  rates 
(a)  As  to  individuals 

After  rejecting  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
crease  individual  income  tax  rates 
all  along  the  line,  and  after  similar¬ 
ly  ignoring  an  executive  suggestion 
or  implication  that  increases  should 
apply  only  to  net  incomes  of  $1,- 
000,000  and  over,  the  new  law  in¬ 
creases  surtaxes  commencing  at 
$50,000.  .\s  the  comparative  rates 
are  readily  available,  they  will  not 


be  here  reproduced.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  new  maximum  surtax  is 
75%  on  net  incomes  over  $5,000,- 
000,  which  corres^xjnds  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  59%,  under  the  1934  law, 
on  incomes  of  $1,000,000  and  over; 
the  normal  tax  of  4%  remains  un¬ 
changed,  and,  likewise,  the  surtax 
rates  up  to  $50,000  also  remains 
unchanged. 

(b)  As  to  corporations 

The  only  corporate  income  tax 
which  remains  unchanged  is  the  15- 
J4%  rate  applicable  to  consolidated 
returns  of  railroads.  In  lieu  of  the 
old  flat  corporate  rate  of 
the  new  law  provides  the  following 
graded  rates: 

On  the  first  $2,000  of  net  in¬ 
come  . 12)4% 

On  the  net  income  in  excess 
of  $2,000  and  up  to  $15,000 

.  13%; 

On  the  net  income  in  excess  of 
$15,000  and  up  to  $40,000 

.  14%; 

On  the  net  income  in  excess 
of  $40,00 . 15%. 

The  net  result  is  that  corporations 
with  net  incomes  almost  up  to  $45,- 
000  will  pay  less  tax  than  under  the 
old  rates.  This  reduction,  although 
very  slight,  favors  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The 
surtax  on  ordinary  corporations 
which  have  unreasonably  accumulat¬ 
ed  earnings  remains  unchanged,  but 
the  surtax  on  personal  holding  com¬ 
panies  has  been  increased  so  as  to 
conform  to  the  increased  surtax 
rates  on  individuals.  Department 
stores,  as  such,  are  not  interested 
in  the  latter  matter,  hut  individual 
owners  who  have  personal  holding 
companies  are  affected  very  drasti¬ 
cally.  The  new  surtax  rates  on  per¬ 
sonal  holding  companies  are: 

20%  of  the  first  $2,000  of  “un- 
distrihuted  adjusted  net  in¬ 
come,” 

30%  on  the  next  $98,000, 

40%  on  the  next  $400,000, 

50%  on  the  next  $500,000,  and 
60%  on  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

An  innovation  is  found  in  the 
provision  that  corporations  may  de¬ 
duct  charitable  and  similar  contri¬ 
butions  (as  individuals  may)  up  to 
5%  of  the  net  income  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  donor.  Except  in  the  most 
exceptional  instances,  the  5%  pro¬ 
vision  will  undoubtedly  provide  for 
all  charitable  contributions  by  re¬ 


tailers,  and  the  deduction  applies, 
of  course,  not  only  to  cash  contri¬ 
butions  but  likewise  to  gifts  of 
merchandise.  While  this  belated 
provision  will  serve  to  eliminate  the 
previous  inequitable  discrimination 
against  corporations  with  respect  to 
this  deduction,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  contributions  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  business  expenses  re¬ 
main  deductible  as  such,  so  that  the 
provision  for  the  deduction  of 
charitable  contributions  applies  only 
to  contributions  which  have  hither¬ 
to  not  been  deductible  as  business 
expenses. 

I  should  refer  to  two  other 
changes  in  the  tax  on  corporations: 
the  first  of  these  has,  obviously, 
much  wider  application  to  retailers 
than  the  second.  Hitherto,  divi¬ 
dends  received  from  domestic  cor¬ 
porations  were  tax-free  to  recipient 
corporations ;  under  the  new  law, 
and  commencing  in  the  first  taxa¬ 
ble  year  of  the  corporate  taxpayer 
after  December  31,  1935,  10%  of 
tbe  amount  of  such  dividends  is  tax¬ 
able  as  ordinary  corporate  income. 
Because  the  corporate  income  tax 
rate  varies  from  12)4%  to  15%, 
the  effective  tax  on  the  corporate 
dividends  under  discussion  varies 
from  1)4%  to  1)4%  of  the  amount 
of  such  dividends. 

The  other  corporate  change  re¬ 
lates  to  intercompany  relationships. 
The  reader  will  recall  that  the  so- 
called  Utility  “Death”  Bill  has  as 
one  of  its  major  objectives  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  corporate  structure.  In 
order  not  to  tax  forced  corporate 
break-ups,  it  was  recognized  that  the 
absor])tion  by  the  owning  company 
of  the  properties  of  the  owned  com¬ 
pany  should  be  made  possible 
through  a  tax-free  medium.  In  the 
Senate  discussion  of  the  tax  bill,  the 
suggestion  was  adopted  to  general¬ 
ize  the  process,  so  that  we  find  in 
the  new  law  a  provision  (Sec.  110) 
which  permits  a  domestic  corpor¬ 
ation,  which  on  August  30,  1935, 
“ctnitrolled”  one  or  more  corpor¬ 
ations  and  which  remained  in  con¬ 
trol  until  the  liquidation  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  or  subsidiaries,  to  take  over 
the  properties  of  the  subsidiary 
(except  cash)  without  becoming 
subject  to  gain  (or  being  permitted 
to  deduct  loss )  as  a  result  of 
what  is  in  effect  a  merger.  Such 
tax-free  ojierations  may  not  be  un¬ 
dertaken  until  after  Deceml)er  31st, 
1935.  In  i)articular,  chain  store 
t)rganizations,  and  dejiartment  stores 
which  own  real  estate,  operating 
and  other  subsidiaries,  may  find  in 
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the  provision  referred  to  a  very 
welcome  safety  valve. 

(3)  Caf^ital  stock  tax 
O  >riH)rations  were  justifiably 
worried,  during  the  consideration  of 
tax  legislation  by  Congress,  by  the 
fear  that  they  would  be  j)enalized 
I)ecause  of  unwise  guesses  as  to  cap¬ 
ital  st(Kk  valuations  originally  de¬ 
clared.  To  have  held  corporations  to 
such  an  original  declaration  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  entrapment 
of  the  unwary.  Fortunately,  a  sense 
of  official  fairness  prevailed  and  the 
193.''  law  permits  a  new  declaration. 
Under  the  old  law,  the  corporate 
taxpayer  estimated  its  future  net 
eartiings  for  a  year  or  two  and  mul¬ 
tiplied  such  estimated  annual  amount 
by  eight,  the  product  becoming  the 
declared  value  of  capital  stock,  be¬ 
cause  \2y2%  of  such  declaration 
w’as  exempt  from  the  excess-profits 
tax.  .\  similar  lack  of  precision  in 
the  determination  of  declared  value 
is  found  under  the  new  law.  The 
new  capital  stock  tax  rate  is  $1.40 
l)er  each  $1,000  of  the  “adjusted  de¬ 
clared  value”  of  the  capital  stock. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  refused  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  accountants 
that  in  adjusting  the  original  de¬ 
clared  value  reduction  should  not 
be  made  because  of  operating  losses. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  Congress  that 
to  insist,  as  both  the  old  and  the  new 
law  do,  that  the  capital  valuation 
should  be  reduced  because  of  losses, 
results  in  imposing  a  higher  tax 
burden  on  unfortunate  corporations. 
For  some  inexplicable  reason.  Con¬ 
gress  failed  to  adopt  the  equitable 
suggestion,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  eventually  this  will  be 
■done. 

Under  tbe  old  law,  clients  were 
advised  that,  in  all  probability,  if  a 
new  law  were  later  enacted,  cor¬ 
porations  would  l)e  permitted  a  new 
declaration  of  capital  stock  value. 
The  advice  proved  to  be  correct, 
but  there  were  very  many  anxious 
moments,  (^nly  the  fcx)lhardy  prac¬ 
titioner  would  undertake  now  to  ad¬ 
vise  clients  that  if  the  1935  law 
were  to  be  changed  new  valuations 
would  l)e  i)ermitted.  On  this  subject 
1  refuse  to  guess  or  to  prophesv. 

(4)  Excess-profits  fax 

Under  the  old  law,  corporations 
were  subject  to  an  excess-profits 
tax  of  5%  on  the  amount  of  the  net 
income  in  excess  of  12^2%  of  the 
“axljusted  declared  value”  of  the 
corjK'ration’s  capital  stock.  The  new 
law  provides  for  the  following 
graded  excess-profits  tax: 


6%  of  the  net  income  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  10%  and  up  to  15% 
t)f  the  adjusted  declared  val¬ 
ue  :  and 

12%  of  the  net  income  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  15%  of  the  adjusted 
declared  value. 

'file  “penalty”  for  failing  to  fix 
a  “safe”  original  declared  capital 
stock  valuation  has  been  enormously 
increased.  It  serves  no  useful  pur- 
l)ose  to  criticize  a  taxing  statute 
winch  presents  so  drastic  a  dilemma 
to  ta.xpayers.  \  situation  and  not  a 
theory  confronts  them.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  the  conservative  enterprise 
will  pay  excessive  capital  stock  taxes 
as  insurance  against  even  greater 
excess-profits  taxes. 

In  lieu  of  a  declared  value,  under 
the  old  law,  equal  to  eight  times  the 
estimated  annual  earnings,  corpor¬ 
ations  should  now  multiply  such 
estimated  earnings  by  ten,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  excess-profits  tax. 

Conclusion 

As  has  already  been  indicated, 
even  an  inexcusably  bad  law  may 
incorporate  praiseworthy  features. 
The  new  bill  is  particularly  com¬ 
mendable  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
reverses  the  established  Congress¬ 
ional  procedure  of  consistently  en¬ 
acting  retroactive  tax  legislation. 
Here  we  have  a  law  which,  in  all 
important  particulars,  gives  taxpay¬ 
ers  at  least  four  months’  notice  of 
their  prospective  burdens.  There  is 
a  fly  in  the  ointment,  however,  in 
the  fact  that  Congress  cannot  be 
jiadlocked,  so  that  there  is  no  war¬ 
ranty  whatsoever  that  taxes  will  act¬ 
ually  be  levied  in  accordance  with 
the  new  law.  I  say  this  despite  the 
fact  that  this  very  morning,  as  I  am 
dictating  this  material,  the  news¬ 
papers  carry  the  very  welcome 
Presidential  announcement  that  bus¬ 
iness  is  to  have  a  breathing  spell. 
Too  often,  however,  the  President 
proposes  while  Congress  dis|x>ses. 

At  the  very  outset,  I  intimated 
that  retailers  (and  other  taxpavers) 
were  possibly  more  interested  in  the 
implications  of  the  new  tax  bill  than 
in  its  specific  provisions.  This  is 
so,  because  manv  Congressmen  have 
just  l)egun  to  appreciate  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall’s  famous  dictum, 
enunciated  in  1819,  in  the  case  of 
McCulloch  V.  State  of  Maryland, 
“the  power  to  tax  involves  the  pow¬ 
er  to  destroy.”  Many  Congressmen 
have  iust  learned  to  realize  that  a 
tax  bill  may  be,  as  was  observed 
recently,  legislation  for  ret’enge 


rather  than  for  revenue.  Taxation 
is  a  dangerous  weapon  to  be  placed 
in  the  uncontrolled  disposition  of 
children,  wild  men  and  some  legis¬ 
lators. 

Robert  H.  Jackson,  the  brilliant 
.\ssistant  Ceneral  Counsel  for  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  his 
recent  appearances  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Finance  Committee,  set  forth  in 
clear  terms  the  conditions  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  motivated  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  recommending  recent  tax 
changes.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to 
study  carefully  Mr.  Jackson’s  sta¬ 
tistical,  economic  and  social  analysis, 
and  if  the  implied  indictment  of  cer¬ 
tain  e.xisting  conditions  should  be 
well  founded,  to  propose  remedies 
which  are  more  appealing  than  those 
to  which  we  may  object.  Mr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  statements  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  be  subjected  both  to  in¬ 
formed  criticism  and  to  ignorant 
and  partisan  abuse,  but  this  is  the 
way  of  democracy.  No  true  patriot 
objects  to  this  historic  process.  But 
it  is  submitted,  in  conclusion,  that 
in  a  true  democracy  neither  Con¬ 
gress  nor  the  Executive  should  un¬ 
dertake  such  radical  tax  procedures 
as  were  recently  under  consideration 
without  aflfording  the  electorate  an 
opportunity  to  express  deliberate 
judgment.  It  seems  to  the  writer 
that  no  elected  or  appointed  official 
has  a  mandate  from  that  source  of 
final  authority  in  a  democracy,  the 
majority  of  the  voters,  to  initiate 
such  radical  tax  changes  as  were 
proposed  in  the  late  Congress.  If 
the  more  radical  of  the  provisions 
which  were  advocated  are  wise  and 
sound,  public  debate  in  democratic 
fashion  will  speed  their  adoption ;  if 
these  provisions  cannot  safely  be  en¬ 
trusted  to  argument  in  the  public 
forum,  they  should  not  be  thrust 
upon  us.  At  any  rate,  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall  is  plainly  visi¬ 
ble.  If  commerce,  industry,  and 
labor  submit  supinely,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  express  their  own  hon¬ 
est  convictions,  they  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  consequen¬ 
ces  which  they  fear  but  which  they 
do  nothing,  or  very  little,  to  resist. 
Condemnation  rightly  directed 
against  vicious  lobbyists  and  un¬ 
truthful  propagandists  should  not 
deter  honest  business  men  from 
publicising  their  views  and  convic¬ 
tions  in  an  earnest,  almost  impera¬ 
tive,  endeavor  to  inform  the  public 
of  their  interpretation,  correct  or 
incorrect,  of  the  significance  and  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  some  of 
the  recent  legislative  proposals. 
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Analysis  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

Prepared  by 

THE  STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP  AND  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  BUREAU 


The  Federal  Social  Security  Act  (Public — 271 — 
74th  Congress)  was  approved  on  August  14,  1935 
and  as  Federal  law  b^omes  effective  immediately. 
Basically  this  act  provides  for  the  general  welfare  by 
establishing  programs  for: 

(a)  Federal  grants  to  states  for  old  age  as¬ 
sistance 

(b)  Federal  old  age  benefits 

(c)  Unemployment  insurance 

(d)  Grants  to  states  for  aid  to  dependent 
children 

(e)  Grants  to  states  for  maternal  and  child 
welfare 

(f)  Public  health  work 

(g)  Grants  to  states  for  aid  to  blind 

This  analysis  is  confined  principally  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  dealing  with  the  Federal  system  for  old 
age  annuities  and  with  the  unemployment  insurance, 
since  these  two  provisions  are  of  the  most  immediate 
interest  and  importance  to  employers  insofar  as  the 
financing  of  them  involves  direct  ta.xation  on  employ¬ 
ees  and  employers  in  the  first  instance,  and  on  employ¬ 
ers  solelv  in  the  second  instance.  The  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  extending  financial  assistance  to  states  by 
means  of  si)ecial  appropriations  for  old  age  assistance, 
dependent  children,  maternal  and  child  welfare,  public 
health  work  and  aid  to  the  blind  are  important  from 
a  social  point  of  view,  but  do  not  involve  special  direct 
taxes.  Rather  the  money  required  for  these  programs 
will  be  raised  by  general  taxation.  They  are  therefore 
analyzed  briefly  later  on  in  this  bulletin. 

Federal  Grants  to  States  for  Old 
Age  Assistance 

Before  dealing  with  the  Federal  system  of  old  age 
annuities  it  is  necessary  to  summarize  briefly  Title  I 
of  the  Act  covering  Federal  grants  to  States  for  old 
age  assistance  because  of  its  relation  to  and  effect  on 
the  annuity  system  established  by  Title  II. 

Title  I  of  this  bill  provides  Federal  grants  to  States 
to  enable  them  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to  “aged 
needy  individuals.”  This  should  not  be  confused  with 
“retirement  benefits”  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  aged  persons  as  provided  for  under  Title 
II  of  the  Act. 

Amount  of  Appropriations 

The  Federal  Government  will  appropriate  $49,750,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936;  and  each 
year  thereafter  a  sum  necessary  to  effectuate  the  jiur- 
pose  of  the  Act.  Basically  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  quarterly  to  a  State  one-half  of  the  sum,  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  State  as  necessary  to  care  for  its  needy 
aged  persons  provided,  however,  in  figuring  this  sum. 
the  maximum  amount  so  granted  by  a  State  to  any  in¬ 
dividual  shall  not  be  at  a  rate  of  more  than  $30.00  a 


month.  Hence  the  Federal  Government’s  appropria¬ 
tion  is  automatically  limited  to  a  maximum  of  $15.00 
per  person  per  month. 

Recipients  must  be  65  years  or  over  and  cannot  he 
an  inmate  of  a  public  institution  if  the  State  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  50%  credit  for  the  expenditures  made.  Further 
the  Federal  Government  will  contribute  as  an  addition¬ 
al  amount  5%  of  its  total  appropriation  to  a  State  to 
go  towards  the  payment  of  state  administration  ex¬ 
pense. 

Requirements  of  State  Plans 

Only  state  plans  which  are  submitted  to  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  are  eligible  to 
receive  Federal  grants.  Such  State  plans  must  be  state¬ 
wide  in  application.  Plan  must  be  administered  and 
supervised  by  single  designated  State  agency.  One  half 
of  any  sum  which  may  be  collected  from  the  estate  of 
a  recipient  of  old  age  assistance  must  be  paid  by  the 
State  to  the  Federal  Government  for  deposit  to  the 
credit  of  its  old  age  grants. 

Further,  no  State  plan  may  be  approved  which  has 
an  old  age  eligibility  requirement  of  more  than  65 
years;  e.xcept  that  effective  January  1st,  1940,  a  State 
plan  may  impose  an  old  age  requirement  for  eligibility 
of  as  much  as  70  years.  No  approved  State  plan  may 
have  a  residence  requirement  which  excludes  any  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  State  vho  has  resided  therein  five  years 
during  the  nine  years  immediately  preceding  the  appli¬ 
cation  for  old  age  assistance  and  has  resided  therein 
continuously  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  such 
application;  nor  shall  it  have  any  citizenship  require¬ 
ment  which  excludes  any  citizen  of  the  United  .States. 

There  is  no  direct  tax  upon  the  employee  or  the 
employer  to  finance  these  appropriations.  The  money 
necessary  is  to  be  raised  by  general  taxation. 

Federal  Old  Age  Benefits 

Title  II  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of 
monthly  old  age  benefits  to  every  qualified  individual 
beginning  on  the  day  he  attains  the  age  of  65  (but  not 
before  January  1.  1942)  and  continuing  until  bis  death. 
Monthly  old  age  benefits  will  range  from  a  minimum 
of  $10.00  to  a  maximum  of  $85.00  per  niontn.  To 
finance  the  payment  of  these  benefits  a  special  b'ederal 
income  tax  is  levied  against  the  employee  on  tlie  wages 
all  such  qualified  individuals  receive  after  December  31, 
1936  and  a  payroll  tax  against  the  em])l()yer  (with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions)  t)n  his  total  payroll  paid  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1936.  Employers  of  one  or  more  persons  are 
subject  to  this  tax. 

Qualified  Individuals 

The  term  “Qualified  individual”  is  defined  to  mean 
an  individual  who  is  at  least  65  years  of  age,  and  who 
has  received  in  wages  for  employment  after  December 
31,  1636  and  before  he  attained  the  age  of  65,  not  less 
than  $2000,  some  part  of  which  employment  was  per¬ 
formed  in  each  of  at  least  five  different  calendar  vears. 
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Employment 

The  term  “employment”  is  defined  to  mean  any  ser¬ 
vice  of  whatever  nature  performed  in  the  United  States 
by  an  employee  for  his  employer  except  that  it  shall 
not  include: 

(1)  Agricultural  labor 

(2)  Domestic  service  in  private  homes 

(3)  Casual  labor  not  in  the  course  of  employers’ 
trade  or  business 

(4)  Service  on  vessels  “documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States’’  or  of  any  foreign  country 

(5)  Service  for  United  States,  any  state  or  political 
sub-division  thereof,  or  any  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States  or  of  one  or  more  states  or 
political  sub-divisions 

(6)  Service  for  non-profitable  bodies  “organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable, 
scientific,  literary  or  other  educational  purposes 
or  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or 
animals.” 

Employees  in  the  services  listed  above  are  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  monthly  old  age  benefit  payments  and  are  not 
subject  to  the  income  tax  thereon.  Employers  are  not 
required  to  pay  a  payroll  tax  on  the  wages  earned  by 
such  employees.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
definition  of  “employee”  includes  an  officer  of  a  cor¬ 
poration.  What  will  constitute  “casual  employment” 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  defined  and  regulated  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  when  it  begins  to  function.  At 
the  present,  the  only  guide  available  is  “legislative  in¬ 
tent”  from  which  it  would  appear  that  contingent  work¬ 
ers  in  retail  stores  and  employees  brought  in  during 
special  peak  seasons  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter 
peaks  are  regarded  by  the  Act  as  employees  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  the  retail  stores’  business,  and  will 
therefore  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  taxes  pre¬ 
scribed  under  this  title. 

Wages  Defined 

The  term  “wages”  means  all  remuneration  for  em¬ 
ployment  including  the  cash  value  of  all  remuneration 
paid  in  any  medium  other  than  cash  except  that  it  shall 
not  include  any  annual  wages  in  excess  of  $3000  which 
has  been  paid  to  an  individual  by  one  employer.  Thus, 
that  amount  of  any  annual  earnings  in  excess  of  $3000 
is  not  counted  as  wages,  and  is  not  taxable  either  on 
the  part  of  the  employee  or  the  employer. 

Benefits 

Monthly  benefits  to  be  paid  to  qualified  individuals 
under  this  title  are  based  upon  cumulative  total  earn¬ 
ings  received  by  the  individual  after  December  31,  1936 
and  before  he  attains  the  age  of  65  except  that  amount 
of  annual  earnings  in  excess  of  $3000  per  year. 

If  an  individual’s  total  wages  were  not  more  than 
$3000  between  December  31,  1936  and  the  time  when 
he  attained  the  age  of  65,  the  monthly  benefits  he  will 
receive  will  be  at  the  rate  of  of  1%  of  his  total  earn¬ 
ings.  If  his  total  wages  during  this  period  were  more 
than  $3000  the  benefit  received  is  to  be  at  a  monthly 
rate  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following: 

(a)  J/2  oi  1%  oi  the  first  $3000  plus 

(b)  1/12  of  1%  of  the  amount  by  which  such 
total  wages  exceed  $3000  and  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $45,000  plus 

(c)  1/24  of  1%  of  the  amount  hy  which  such 
total  wages  exceed  $45,000. 

As  previously  pointed  out,  in  no  case  shall  the  month¬ 
ly  benefit  paid  exceed  $85.00. 


If  any  individual  dies  before  reaching  the  age  of 
65  there  will  be  paid  to  his  estate  an  amount  equal  to 
3j4%  of  the  total  wages  earned  by  him  (not  exceeding 
$30(X)  in  any  one  year  paid  by  any  one  employer)  after 
December  31,  19^.  If  an  individual  dies  after  reach¬ 
ing  the  age  of  65  and  after  receiving  some  benefits, 
the  total  of  which  is  less  than  3^%  of  his  total  earn¬ 
ings  after  December  31,  1936,  there  will  be  paid  to 
his  estate  the  difference  between  the  total  actual  month¬ 
ly  benefits  paid  and  the  sum  to  which  3)^2%  of  his  total 
earnings  amount. 

These  provisions  in  effect  guarantee  to  the  individual 
or  his  estate  a  minimum  benefit  of  3j4%  of  his  total 
wages  earned  between  December  31,  1936  and  the  date 
when  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  65  or  the  date 
of  his  death  at  an  age  of  less  than  65. 

If  a  qualified  individual  receives  wages  from  regular 
employment  after  reaching  the  age  of  65,  a  month’s 
benefit  payment  will  be  withheld  from  such  individual 
for  every  month  which  the  individual  is  regularly  em¬ 
ployed. 

Provisions  are  made  for  the  adjustment  of  over¬ 
payments  and  under-payments  of  both  the  taxes  levied 
and  the  benefits  received. 

Direct  Taxes  Imposed 

As  previously  mentioned  a  direct  tax  is  imposed  both 
upon  the  employee  and  the  employer  to  finance  the 
payment  of  old  age  annuities. 

Employee  Tax 

Every  wage  earner  (except  the  classes  of  employ¬ 
ees  specially  exempted  as  previously  outlined)  is  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  a  special  income  tax  upon  wages  earned 
beginning  January  1,  1937.  This  tax  is  compulsory  and 
is  to  be  deducted  by  the  employer  from  the  employee’s 
wages  and  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  manner  to  be  subsequently  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  Every 
employer  is  required  to  deduct  such  tax  and  is  made 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

The  amount  of  such  employees’  taxes  will  be  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(a)  1%  of  wages  during  calendar  years,  1937 
to  1939  inclusive 

(b)  1)4%  of  wages  during  calendar  years, 

1940  to  1942  inclusive 

(c)  2%  of  wages  during  calendar  years,  1943 
to  1945  inclusive 

(d)  2)4%  of  wages  during  calendar  years, 

1946  to  1948  inclusive 

(e)  3%  of  annual  wages,  1949  and  there¬ 
after. 

These  employee  taxes  apply  to  the  first  $3000  of 
wages  received  during  one  calendar  year  from  one  em¬ 
ployer.  Employees  are  not  required  to  pay  any  tax 
on  the  amount  by  which  their  wages  exceed  $3000  per 
year  from  one  employer. 

This  tax  applies  to  casual  workers  customarily  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  course  of  the  employer’s  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  at  irregular  intervals  and  for  short  periods  as  well 
as  to  employees  regularly  engaged. 

Employers  Tax 

Employers  are  required  to  pay  an  excise  tax  on 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Tax  Features  of  the  Soeial  Seeurity  Act 

BY  H.  1.  KLEINHAUS 

General  Manager,  Controllers'  Congress 


TABLE  I 

Unemployment 

Benefits 

Old  Aye 
Annuities 

T otal  T ax 

Total  Taxes 

Taxes  on 

Taxes  on 

Taxes  on 

on  Employers 

Payroll 

Employers 

Employers 

Employees 

(Cols.  1&2) 

and  U'ayes 

(Payroll) 

(Payroll) 

(IVages) 

(Payroll) 

1936 

1% 

6% 

0% 

1% 

1% 

1937 

7 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1938 

3 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1939 

3 

1 

1 

4 

5 

1940-1-2  3 

1/2 

1/2 

6 

1943-4-5  3 

2 

2 

5 

7 

194r)-7-8  3 

2/2 

2/2 

5/2 

8 

After 

1948  3 

3 

3 

6 

9 

UPPLEM  EXTI NG  Bulletin  No. 

1  on  the  Social  Security  Act  ap¬ 
pearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
the  following  throughts  are  present¬ 
ed  to  stimulate  further  study  of  the 
Act  and  its  application  to  retailers. 
These  thoughts  will  probably  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  of  a  second  special 
bulletin  dealing  with  tax  and  oper¬ 
ating  features  of  this  new  legisla¬ 
tive  measure. 

The  taxes  imposed  by  the  Act  are 
Summarized  in  the  Table  I  on  this 
page. 

The  taxes  levied  are  to  be  com¬ 
puted  upon  wages  which  the  law 
defines  as  “All  remuneration  for 
employment,  including  the  cash 
value  of  all  remuneration  paid  in 
any  medium  other  than  cash”.  With 
respect  to  the  tax  for  Old  Age 
Benefits,  only  the  first  $3,000  of  the 
annual  remuneration  to  any  one  in¬ 
dividual  by  any  one  employer  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation.  There  are  other 
exemptions  which  are  explained  in 
the  general  bulletin  on  this  subject. 
The  direct  effect  of  the  taxation 
clauses  on  the  employer  is  an  impo¬ 
sition  of  a  tax  of  at  least  6%  on 
payroll.  In  those  states  which  will 
not  have  adopted  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  by  1948  the  total  employ¬ 
ers’  levy  will  be  only  6%.  In  other 
states  which  will  have  adopted  un¬ 
employment  insurance  legislation 
certified  to  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  as  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Act,  employers  will 
receive  credit  for  their  state  con¬ 
tributions,  but  not  exceeding  90% 
of  the  Federal  unemployment  tax. 

Table  II  shows  the  tax  levy  for 
social  security  purixjses  after  1948 


on  the  basis  of  the  present  Federal 
Act  in  conjunction  with  state  acts 
requiring  from  1%  to  5%  tax  on 
payrolls. 

In  establishing  the  tables  in  this 
article  no  effect  has  been  given  to 
the  exemption  on  wages  above 
$3,000  in  the  case  of  the  taxes  in 
connection  with  Old  Age  Benefits, 
since  the  proportion  of  such  ex¬ 
empt  remuneration  to  total  payroll 
is  unknown. 

Effect  on  Operating  Expenses 

When  the  highest  scale  of  taxes 
will  be  in  effect,  the  cost  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  1%  of  sales.  Payrolls 
are  now  over  17%  of  sales;  6% 
(the  minimum  emjdoyer’s  tax  after 
1948)  of  17%  is  1.02%.  The  sav¬ 
ings  on  exempted  wages  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  offset  by  the  remuneration 
paid  to  employees  of  department 
stores  and  specialty  stores  which  is 
not  considered  for  accounting  pur¬ 
poses  as  payroll.  Salaries  and  wages 
of  workroom  employees,  which  con¬ 


stitutes  an  element  of  cost  of  sales 
and  payroll  of  employees  engaged 
in  creating  capital  values,  i.  e.  build¬ 
ing  physical  assets,  are  among  the 
items  of  remuneration  which  are  not 
included  in  the  payroll  expense  and 
which,  being  taxable,  may  more  thati 
offset  the  exemptions  which  the  law 
allows.  Thus  the  estimate  of  1% 
of  sales  as  the  direct  cost  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  may  indeed  be  too  low. 

Compared  with  present  Federal 
income  taxes  on  corporations,  the 
full  Social  Security  levy  is  more 
than  twice  as  large.  A  store  earning 
a  net  income  subject  to  tax.  equiva¬ 
lent  to  3%  of  sales,  would  pay  a 
Federal  income  tax  of  less  than 
^%  of  sales.  The  Social  Security 
tax  will  be  equivalent  to  1%  and, 
of  course,  is  a  real  tax,  not  contin¬ 
gent  u])on  profits. 

While  the  law  includes  a  broad 
definition  of  wages,  the  regulations 
to  be  established  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board  will  probably  answer 
such  (piestions  as : 

.\re  fees  paid  to  account¬ 
ants  and  attorneys  on  a  retain¬ 
er  basis  to  be  regarded  as 
wages  ? 

Will  remuneration  of  em¬ 
ployees  working  on  straight 
commission  be  taxable? 

Are  allowances  to  buyers  and 
others  for  travelling  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  wages? 

.\re  employers'  contribu- 

( Continued  on  page  66) 


TABLE  II 

Federal  Tax 

State  Tax 

Combined  Tax 
with  Credit 

on  Employers 

for  Unem¬ 
ployment 

Allowed  on 

Federal  Tax 

6.0% 

1.0% 

6.0% 

6.0 

2.0 

6.0 

6.0 

3.0 

6.3 

6.0 

4.0 

7.3 

6.0 

5.0 

8.3 
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The  firxt  of  the  Cenerul  Eleririr  ‘*New  American”  demonstration  homes  was  built  at  Marblehead,  Mass.  Within 
a  few  days  of  the  openinf^  the  builder  had  sold  two  lots  on  adjoining  land,  and  a  completed  house  next  door  for 
which  he  had  been  trying  to  find  a  buyer  since  last  October. 


Hammering  Our  Way  Into  Prosperity 

BY  SAUL  COHN 

Executive  Vice-President,  City  Stores  Company 

WH.\T  is  the  great  .American  generally  to  bring  to  the  everyday  end  the  drab  picture  of  the  depress- 
answer  to  the  problem  of  end-  man  and  woman  a  tiew  yardstick  ion. 

ing  the  depression ?  What  ma-  of  values?  The  decade  beginning  in  1930 

chine  do  w’e  have  for  immediate  use  What  is  the  most  ix)werful  weap-  will  be  known  in  the  economic  his- 
in  this  country  to  restore  trained  on  of  publicity  which  the  merchant  tory  of  this  country  as  the  “age  of 
mechanics  and  skilled  workers  to  can  l)orrow  at  little  or  no  cost  for  unreason”.  The  chief  events  of  the 
a  reasonable  purchasing  power?  moving  goods?  What  is  the  pro-  first  half  of  this  decade  have  a 
What  means  can  we  effectively  and  motion  which  is  a  super-promotion,  hysterical  as  well  as  a  historical 
promiJtly  use  to  create  a  more  bal-  which  sells  not  a  day’s  merchandise  complexion.  The  reason  for  the 
anced  and  more  rational  economy  but  a  whole  cycle  of  human  needs  stagnated  condition  of  the  capital 
so  that  our  productive  ability  will  and  lays  a  broad  foundation  of  sell-  system  is  well  known  to  those  who 
be  brought  into  full  play  ?  How  can  ing,  which  requires  idanning  not  for  have  a  fair  knowdedge  of  under- 
the  retailer  build  a  more  balanced  a  week  but  for  long  units  of  time?  lying  economic  and  industrial  con- 
volume  and  realize  that  it  is  futile  Wdiat  is  the  special  solution  to  the  ditions,  yet  there  is  a  woeful  lack  of 
to  bring  about  a  full  expansion  of  problems  of  retailing,  hemmed  in  by  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
business  by  selling  consumer  goods  the  growing  activities  of  chain  store  dustrial  and  trade  groups.  Most 
only?  selling  of  wearing  apparel  and  the  business  men  attribute  this  inertia 

What  is  the  imaginative  flush  ever  growing  importance  of  the  mail  to  a  lack  of  confidence  in,  and  worry 
which  is  needed  by  the  decade  be-  (»rder  house,  the  utility  company  about,  the  .Administration  and  its 
ginning  with  1935  in  order  to  re-  and  the  innumerable  neighlwrhootl  policies,  but  it  will  be  the  job  of 
store  standards  of  living,  to  rebuild  stores  actively  engaged  in  exploiting  future  generations  to  make  a  critical 
a  more  intense  interest  in  life,  to  heavy  goods?  analysis  of  this  attitude  in  order  to 

recover  comfort,  influence  and  jires-  The  answer  is — a  nationwide  con-  determine  to  what  extent  it  is  merely 
tige,  to  stimulate  consumer  wants,  sciously  planned  housing  program,  an  alibi. 

to  utilize  earnings  more  fully,  so  the  glorification  of  Home,  and  the  We  have  in  our  hands  a  set  of 
long  as  savings  are  protected,  and  creation  of  wants  and  standards  to  cards  which  are  trumps  in  the  game 
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of  producing  recovery.  To  stimulate 
thought  as  to  how  these  cards  can 
be  played  in  the  immediate  future 
in  order  to  restore  a  more  normal 
business  cycle  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article. 

The  Elements  of  Prosperity 

Even  without  a  great  deal  of 
wearisome  statistics  or  a  statement 
of  academic  principles,  it  is  well  rec¬ 
ognized  that  this  country  depends 
for  a  fair  measure  of  commercial 
success  upon  normal  activity  in  sev¬ 
eral  basic  industries,  among  which 
are  steel  and  auto  ])roduction,  con¬ 
struction,  agriculture,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  foreign  trade.  The  break¬ 
down  of  any  one  of  these  factors 
produces  an  unbalanced  economy. 

The  production  of  this  country  is 
approximately  one-half  in  what  is 
known  as  “consumer  goods”,  con¬ 
sisting  of  items  which  wear  out 
rapidly,  and  the  other  half  in  “dur¬ 
able  goods”,  consisting  of  items 
which  have  a  long-term  life.  The 
present  depression  will  continue  so 
long  as  the  production  of  durable 
goods  remains  static  or  considerably 
below  par,  as  is  the  present  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Harvard  School  of  Business 
in  its  publication  entitled  “Behavior 
of  Consumption  in  Past  Depress¬ 
ions,”  cites  some  interesting  statis¬ 
tics  showing  the  surprising  con¬ 
sumption  of  consumers’  goods  in 
critical  periods: 


Consumption  of 

1928 

1932 

Wheat  and  flour 

100 

90 

Butter 

100 

105.6 

Cheese 

100 

107.3 

Gasoline 

100 

113.2 

Cigarettes 

100 

97.8 

Silks  and  velvets 

100 

90.6 

Hosiery 

Infants’  wear 

100 

137.6 

100 

91.4 

Popular  priced  dresses 

UX) 

117.7 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  during 
a  depression,  jjeojile  will  buy  cloth¬ 
ing,  food  and  goods  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  consumed  or  which  have 
a  short  life.  The  optimism  of  the 
merchant  based  upon  the  whole 
beneficial  circle  formed  by  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  consumers’  goods  must 
be  tempered  with  the  realism  that 
takes  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
up  to  a  few  months  ago  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  capital  goods  was  at 
about  35  per  cent  of  normal.  The 
building  industry  has  made  very 
little  progress,  and  a  factor  whicli 
will  prevent  recovery  is  the  failure 
of  the  skilled  artisan  to  procure  em¬ 
ployment. 

'I'he  income  of  the  skilled  artisan 
is  much  higher  than  the  wages  re¬ 


ceived  by  those  producing  consum¬ 
ers’  goods  and  the  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  of  the  country  will  continue  at 
its  present  ebb  until  the  income  of 
this  group  is  restored.  This  factor, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  primary  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  inability  of  the  retail 
business  to  pick  up  speed.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  gone  on  the  theory  of 
“priming  the  pump”  through  its 
public  works  program,  the  total  be¬ 
ing  approximately  five  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  deferred  demand  for 
durable  goods  has  been  estimated 
at  upward  of  fifty  billion  dollars 
and  the  writer  has  seen  surveys 
which  place  the  figure  at  eighty  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  with  the  result  that  if 
this  demand  were  filled,  it  would 
take  our  entire  horse  power  a  long 
period  of  years  at  increased  hours 
of  labor  to  catch  up  with  the  real 
need  of  goods  of  a  durable  type. 
'I'he  Government  can  be  only  a 
])uny  contributor  to  recovery. 

Merchant’s  Interest  in  Housing 

From  this,  it  should  be  clear  that 
the  merchant  should  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  selfishness  in  the  housing  pro¬ 
gram  for  many  obvious  reasons, 
among  which  are — 

1.  'I'he  resumption  of  employ- 
niejit  at  a  high  wage  of  a  group  of 
skilled  artisans  who  are  said  to 
number  about  four  million. 

2.  The  velocity  which  will  come 
from  the  increased  inirchasing 
l)ower  which  will  flow  because  of 
the  turnover  of  moneys  paid  to 
these  artisans. 

3.  The  increased  taxables  result¬ 
ing  from  new  construction  or  from 
the  removal  of  blighted  areas  and 
the  erection  of  housing,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  taxable  assets,  thereby 
lessening  the  burden  of  personal 
proj)erty  and  other  taxes  suffered 
by  the  merchant. 

4.  'I'he  more  fruitful  operation 
of  the  FH.\  which  will  result  from 
a  nation-wide  housing  program  of  a 
sensible  type. 

5.  'I'he  present  tendency  toward 
the  reduction  of  interest  and  the 
general  possibility  of  lowering  the 
costs  of  maintaining  or  renting 
homes  will  release  from  the  income 
of  most  wage  earners  some  portion 
of  the  amount  now  devoted  to  oc- 
cui)ancy. 

6.  The  fertile  field  which  will  be 
open  for  the  sale  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  interior  furnishings  if 
a  sound  and  conscious  program  for 
the  rebuilding  of  America  could  be 
conceived  and  executed. 


Saul  Cohn 

MR.  COHN  sees  in  a  nationwide 
housing  program  the  way  out  of 
the  depression.  The  restoration  of 
prosperity,  he  points  out  in  this 
article,  is  dependent  upon  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  capital,  or 
durable,  goods. 

Obstacles  in  the  Way 

Every  decade  is  distinguished  for 
some  great  contribution  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  uplift  of  living  standards  and 
the  consequent  improvement  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power.  'The  real  flush  of 
imagination  of  the  present  decade 
lies  in  rebuilding  our  country  along 
a  program  which  will  avoid  the  dis¬ 
reputable  elements  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  distress  in  the 
real  estate  situation.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  plan,  the  chief  deter¬ 
rents  against  an  imaginative  and 
l)opularized  building  campaign 
would  probably  be : 

(a)  The  present  rates  of  interest 
as  compared  with  wage  income  and 
commodity  prices. 

(b)  The  growing  burden  of 
taxation. 

(c)  The  cost  of  construction, 
which  has  been  somewhat  reduced 
in  the  ])ast  few  years,  but  which  is 
still  out  of  line  with  the  ability  of 
the  ordinary  everyday  citizen  to 
pay. 

fd)  The  weakness  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  market :  the  need  of  providing 
long  term  financing  with  an  absolute 
assurance  that  no  man  can  lose  bis 
home  due  to  his  inability  to  refin¬ 
ance  his  mortgage  at  maturity. 

fe)  The  lack  of  a  central  redis¬ 
counting  mortgage  I)ank  or  some 

(Continued  on  50) 
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Liberalizing  FHA  Plans  to  Meet 
Department  Store  Needs 

BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 
Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


The  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  Washington  has  pre¬ 
dicted  a  five  billion  dollar  home 
furnishings  market,  calling  for  an 
annual  expenditure  by  the  home¬ 
owning  and  buying  public  of  one 
billion  dollars  a  year  for  the  next 
five  years,  and,  under  its  liberalized 
plan  of  credit  extension,  has  open- 
wl  up  a  great  new  market  for  the 
sale  t)f  home  furnishings  and  elec¬ 
trical  a])pliances.  This  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  FHA  plan  is  giving  a 
great  impetus  to  the  enthusiasm  of 
retailers  for  its  sales  iiromotional 
value,  rhey  are  finding  it  loaded 
with  many  .selling  advantages  and 
o])jKirtunities  for  increasing  sales 
volume. 

Under  the  amendment  passed 
May  28,  1935,  and  outlined  in  the 
Regulations  issued  as  of  June  4, 
1935,  just  promulgated,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Administration  is  now 
free  to  insure  loans  on  many  items 
of  «|uipment  and  machinery  that 
are  not  ])ermanently  attached  to  real 
property.  Furthermore,  such  loans 
can  now  he  made  to  others  than 
the  owners  of  the  property.  This 
is  a  material  liberalization  of  the 
re.strictions  formerly  imposed. 

What  Equipment  Is  Eligible? 

.\  definite  list  of  eligible  items 
has  not  been  prepared  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  which  govern  their  determin¬ 
ation  of  eligibility  for  equipment 
and  machinery  are: 

(a)  The  article  should  have  a 
unit  value  sufficient  to  justify  the 
application  of  time  payments  to  its 
purchase.  (It  is  suggested  that 
loans  should  not  be  for  periods 
that  make  any  monthly  payment  less 
than  $5.00.) 

(b)  The  article  should  be  of  a 
durable  nature  with  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  useful  life  longer  than 
the  term  of  credit  extended  for  its 
payment. 

(c)  It  must  be  purchased  and  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  part  of  the  equipment 


of  a  structure,  or  of  the  business 
conducted  therein,  within  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

(d)  Hand-tools,  .small  ixirtable 
appliances,  fragile  articles,  furni¬ 
ture  (unless  built  in),  furnishings, 
removable  decorations,  installations 
meant  to  be  or  by  their  character 
necessarily  temporary,  are  ineligible. 

The  equipment  ruled  to  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  the  home  is  that  which  is 
necessary  to  make  a  home  a  com¬ 
plete  operating  unit  in  a  domestic 
sense.  Examples  of  eligible  equip¬ 
ment  for  homes  include  electric 
ranges,  coal,  oil,  and  wood  ranges; 
gas  ranges  and  w’ater  heaters ;  gas. 
electric,  and  kerosene  refrigerators; 
ice  boxes  or  refrigerators  and  e<iuii)- 
ment,  washing  machines,  ironing 
machines,  and  dishwashing  ma¬ 
chines;  awnings  and  other  sun  pro¬ 
tections  made  for  windows  and 
porches ;  oil  burners  and  general 
heating  systems,  wiring,  plumbing 
equipment. 

Effect  in  Sales  Increase 

Sales  increases  of  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent  are  expected  on  items  eligi- 
i)le  under  the  plan,  while  indirectly 
it  is  stimulating  interest  in  all  the 
equipment  and  furnishings  of  the 
home,  from  cellar  to  garret. 

It  is  the  expressed  purix)se  of  the 
FH.\  to  encourage  the  granting  of 
“character  loans”  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumer  interest.  These  may  be  for 
amounts  up  to  $2,000,  and  the  ap¬ 
plicant  need  no  longer  be  the  owner 
of  the  property  but  may  be  a  quali¬ 
fied  borrow’er  under  the  .\ct  if  he 
is  a  renter.  While  this  liberaliza¬ 
tion  of  terms  adds  tremendously  to 
the  volume  of  business  that  can  be 
done,  it  also  raises  the  question  of 
its  effect  on  instalment  selling  gen¬ 
erally.  However,  most  institutions 
financing  eligible  household  and 
other  equipment  will  undoubtedly 
require  chattel  mortgages  or  condi¬ 
tional  sales  security,  which  is  per¬ 
missible  under  the  regulations,  and 
arc  free  to  reject  loans  which  they 


do  not  consider  desirable.  FHA 
officials  ix)int  out  that  hanks  are  still 
pretty  strict  about  credit  terms  and 
will  not  deliberately  incur  a  loss. 
Furthermore,  the  FH.A  can  make 
repossessions  and  will  try  to  recover 
its  losses  through  re]K»ssession  and 
sale. 

The  FH.\  transaction  is  a  clean- 
cut  transaction.  'I'he  store  is  im¬ 
mediately  paid  by  the  financing  in¬ 
stitution  ui)on  delivery  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  It  is  thus  relieved  of  all 
further  res])onsil)ility  .so  far  as  ])ay- 
ments  are  concerned,  and  freed 
from  possible  had  debt  k)sses  on 
the  transaction. 

Advantages  of  Terms  to  Store 

The  store  has  the  further  advan¬ 
tage  of  an  entirely  new  advertising 
appeal  in  the  use  of  the  low  inter¬ 
est  rates  and  the  liberal  period  of 
three  years  in  which  to  pay.  This 
is  of  particular  advantage  to  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  meeting  the  adver¬ 
tised  terms  of  certain  types  of  out¬ 
lets  without  jeopardizing  their  own 
cre<lit  structure  and  policies. 

If  a  store  wishes  to  organize  its 
own  finance  company,  it  may  do  so 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Act, 
with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000. 
This  arrangement  has  overcome  the 
objection  of  some  stores  to  the  plan, 
arising  from  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  payments  at  the  bank  rather 
than  at  the  store,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  traffic  to  the  store. 

Generally,  the  store  handles  all 
the  details  connected  with  the  loans, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  are  attracted  by  the 
FHA  loan  plan  advertising  finally 
buy  on  the  store’s  regular  budget 
terms.  This  includes  not  only  those 
customers  w’ho  may  lie  unable  to 
qualify  for  an  FH.A  loan,  but  also 
those  who  do  not  require  the  full 
three-year  time  for  payment  and 
find  a  budget  plan  more  economical. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  six-point  promo¬ 
tional  plan  has  been  developed  by 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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The  Motor  Carrier  Act  Analyzed 

BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Maiiager,  Traffic  Group 


Although  this  Act  regulates 
l)oth  passenger  and  freight 
transportation,  this  article  ana¬ 
lyzes  Its  more  imijortant  provisions 
dealing  with  freight  transportation. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  amends 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

It  becomes  effective  on  October 
1st,  1935.  The  Commission  is  em¬ 
powered  to  postpone  the  taking  ef¬ 
fect  of  any  provision  hut  not  be¬ 
yond  April  1st,  1936. 

The  .Act  will  he  administered  by 
a  newly  created  division  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
known  as  “Division  7 — Motor  Car¬ 
riers”.  This  Division  is  composed 
of  Commissioner  Josejdt  B.  East¬ 
man,  Chairman,  and  Commissioners 
William  E.  Lee  and  Frank  Mc- 
Manamy. 

Declaration  of  Policy 

'I'he  Act  calls  for  the  regulation 
of  transportation  by  motor  carriers 
“in  such  manner  as  to  recognize  and 
preserve  the  inherent  advantages  of 
and  foster  sound  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in,  such  transportation”  and 
“to  ])romote  ade([uate  econo”ical 
and  efficient  operation  by  motor  car¬ 
riers  and  reasonable  charges  there¬ 
for — ”  and  “improve  the  relations 
hetzee'm  and  coordinate  transporta¬ 
tion  by  and  reqidation  of,  motor 
carriers  and  other  carriers.” 

It  will  he  noted  that  Congress  has 
determined  that  the  problems  of 
motor  carriers  must  he  dealt  with 
separately,  and  not  necessarily  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  existing  system 
of  rail  carriers. 

Application 

It  applies  only  to  interstate  com¬ 
merce  which  is  defined  as  “any 
place  in  a  state  and  any  place  in 
another  state  or  between  places  in 
the  same  state  through  another 
state”  whether  shipments  move  by 
motor  vehicle  solely,  or  partly  by 
water,  rail  or  express. 

The  right  to  regulate  intrastate 
commerce  is  reserved  to  the  states 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  is  expressly  forbidden  the 
right  of  regulating  intrastate  rates 
or  practices  even  though  such  rates 


and  practices  are  unreasonable  or 
prejiulicial  or  affect  interstate  com¬ 
merce.  The  United  States  Su- 
])reme  Court  in  the  Shreveport 
Cases  held  some  time  ago  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
had  such  authority  with  respect  to 
rail  intrastate  rates. 

Important  Regulatory  Provisions 
.  I :  Common  Carriers 

A  common  carrier  is  one  who 
trans]H)rts  ])roperty  for  the  general 
public  for  comi)ensation.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  large  users  of  com¬ 
mon  carriers  by  motor  truck  for  the 
transi)ortation  of  incoming  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  following  provisions 
are  of  importance; 

1.  It  is  mandatory  that  such  car¬ 
riers  secure  certificates  of  pub¬ 
lic  convenience  and  necessity  in 
order  to  operate.  Carriers  in 
operation  prior  to  June  1st, 
1935,  will  automatically  be 
granted  a  certificate  without  any 
proof  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity. 

2.  Must  file  tariffs  containing  their 
rate  .schedules  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  and 
keep  them  open  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion.  Discrimination  is  unlaw¬ 
ful.  No  change  shall  be  made  in 
any  rate  or  rule  except  after 
thirty  days’  notice,  except  by 
l)ermission  of  the  Commission 
for  cause, 

3.  May  establish  reasonable 
through  routes  and  joint  rates, 
charges  and  classifications  with 
other  common  carriers  I)y  motor 
vehicle  or  with  common  carrier.s 
by  other  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

4.  Must  provide  safe  and  adequate 
service,  just  and  reasonable 
rates,  regulations  and  practices. 

5.  Must  comply  with  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  rules 
governing  the  filing  and  a])prov- 
al  of  surety  bonds,  policies  of 
insurance,  qualifications  as  a 
self-insurer  or  other  securities 
or  agreements  in  such  amount 
as  the  Commission  may  require. 
The  amount  of  the  bond  or  in¬ 


surance  policy  shall  lie  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  carriers  making 
paymetU  of  justifiable  claims  to 
claimants.  Retailers  will  wel¬ 
come  this  safeguard  against  non¬ 
payment  by  carriers  of  justifi¬ 
able  claims  for  loss  or  damage. 

().  The  Commission  may  after 
hearing,  if  it  finds  a  rate  unlaw¬ 
ful,  prescribe  the  specific  rate  or 
maximum  and/or  minimum  rate 
to  be  established.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  may  also  jirescribe  under 
like  conditions,  the  lawful  clas¬ 
sification.  rule,  regulation  or 
practice  to  be  made  effective. 

7.  Rules  covering  collection  of 
rates  and  charges  are  prescribed 
and  the  extension  of  credit  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Commission  is  authorized. 

8.  Observe  uniform  accounting 
rules  and  make  reports  to  the 
Commission  as  required. 

9.  The  Commission  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  prescribe  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  maximum  hours  of 
service  of  employees  and  safety 
of  operation  and  equipment. 

In  the  future,  the  selection  by 
members  of  common  carriers  by 
motor  trucks  for  the  trans])ortation 
of  shipments  from  manufacturers 
will  turn  on  the  question  of  service 
as  the  rates  will  usually  be  the  same 
by  all  motor  carriers  between  two 
given  i^oints.  At  the  outset  of  regu¬ 
lation,  this  may  not  obtain  because 
while  members  of  a  truck  associa¬ 
tion  may  agree  to  similar  rates,  a 
non-member  carrier  may  file  a  low¬ 
er  schedule  of  rates  and  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  exercise  their  powers  of 
suspension  of  rates  on  the  initial 
rate  schedules  filed  by  any  motor 
carrier.  So  that  no  misunderstanding 
may  occur,  we  wish  to  stress  the 
fact  that  it  is  lawful  for  members 
to  arrange  for  transportation  at  any 
lower  rates  that  are  available,  pro¬ 
viding  these  rates  are  published  in 
tariffs  that  have  been  filed  with  the 
Commission. 

Heavy  penalties  are  provided  for 
any  common  or  contract  carrier, 
ship|ier  or  consignee  ($500.00  for 
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the  lirst  otTcnse,  $2,000.00  fur  any 
subsetiucnt  olfense)  for  certain 
violations  of  the  .\ct.  For  example: 
if  a  shipper  or  consignee  were  to 
knowingly  accept  a  rebate  or  con¬ 
cession  or  through  the  use  of  a  fic¬ 
titious  bill  of  lading  or  other  ship¬ 
ping  (locinnent,  obtain  a  lower  rate 
than  the  applicable  published  rate, 
both  the  shi])i)er  or  consignee  and 
carrier  would  be  subject  to  this 
IK-nalty.  At  the  outset  of  regula¬ 
tion.  some  coni'.uon  carriers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  smaller  ojierators,  will 
have  little  understauding  of  the  law 
and  the  strict  administration  of  it 
that  can  be  exjiected  from  the  Com¬ 
mission.  and  may  offer  consignees 
lower  than  iiuhlished  tariff  rates. 
Consignees  should  refuse  such  of¬ 
fers.  |K)iuting  out  to  the  carriers  the 
serious  consequences  that  may  en¬ 
sue  from  any  such  arrangement. 

/)’:  Contract  Carriers 

\  contract  carrier  is  one  who  un¬ 
der  s])ecial  and  individual  contracts 
<ir  agreements,  transports  jiroperty 
in  interstate  commerce  for  compen¬ 
sation.  'file  imixirtant  provisions  of 
the  .\ct  affecting  contract  carriers 
are  as  follows; 

1.  Such  carriers  must  secure  per¬ 
mits  in  order  to  operate.  Any 
contract  carrier  in  ojieration  lie- 
fore  July  1,  1935,  will  automati¬ 
cally  lie  granted  a  permit  with¬ 
out  any  further  proceedings. 
Thereafter  a  person  wishing  to 
engage  in  business  as  a  contract 
carrier  must  show  that  the  pro- 
]K)sed  o^ieration  will  be  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  public  interest. 

2.  Contract  carriers  shall  file  their 
schedules  or  if  required  by  the 
Commission,  copies  of  contracts 
containing  the  minimum  charges. 
No  change  shall  he  made  in  any 
rule  except  after  thirty  days’ 
notice,  except  by  permission  of 
the  Commission  for  cause.  The 
Commission  may  prescribe  the 
minimum  charge  for  contract 
carriers  after  hearing.  No  ad¬ 
vantage  or  preference  will  be 
])erniitted  in  competition  with 
anv  common  carrier  by  motor 
vehicle  which  may  be  found  by 
the  Commission  to  be  undue  or 
inconsistent  with  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

3.  Observe  uniform  accounting 
rules  and  make  reports  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  as  required. 

4.  The  Commission  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  prescribe  qualifications 
and  maximum  hours  of  service 


of  employees  and  safety  of  op¬ 
eration  and  eciuipment. 

C :  Discretionary  Hxent(>tions 

file  provisions  of  this  Act  c.r- 
cef't  as  to  the  hoar  and  safety  pro¬ 
visions,  do  not  apply  to  common  or 
contract — or  for  that  matter  pri¬ 
vate — carriers  who  come  within  the 
sccqie  of  the  following  two  provi¬ 
sions  unless  the  Coniniission  finds 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  them 
under  regulation  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  iKilicy  of  Congress. 

1.  Carriers  transporting  property 
“wholly  within  a  municiiiality  or 
lietween  contiguous  niunicijiali- 
ties  or  within  a  zone  adjacent  to 
and  commercially  a  jiart  of  any 
such  municiiiality  or  municipali¬ 
ties — ”  'Phis  is  know'll  as  local 
interstate  commerce. 

2.  “The  casual,  occasional  or  recip¬ 
rocal  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers  or  i)ro])erty  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  for  coni|)en- 
sation  by  any  person  not  engag¬ 
ed  in  trans|K)rtation  by  motor 
vehicle  as  a  regular  occupation 
or  business.” 

D :  Private  Carriers 

A  private  carrier  is  one  who 
transports  jirojierty  in  interstate 
commerce  of  which  such  person  is 
the  owner,  lessee  or  bailee  when 
such  transportation  is  for  the  pur- 
liose  of  sale,  lease,  rent  or  bailment, 
or  in  the  furtherance  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  Delivery  trucks 
owned  by  members  come  in  this 
category. 

.\  provision  in  the  Act  gives  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
authority  “to  establish  for  private 
carriers  of  property  IF  NEED 
THEREFOR  IS  FOUND,  rea- 
sonalile  requirements  to  promote 
safety  of  operation  and  to  that  end, 
lirescribe  qualifications  and  maxi¬ 
mum  hours  of  service  of  employees 
and  standards  of  equipment — ” 
This  is  the  extent  of  the  regulation 
proposed  for  private  carriers. 

Our  fleets  and  other  private  car¬ 
riers  that  cross  state  lines  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  any  regulation  unless 
the  Commission  finds  it  necessary 
to  bring  them  under  the  limited 
regulation  set  forth  above  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  poliev  of  Congress. 

It  is  most  unlikelv  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  ever  find  it  necessary 
to  regulate  our  deliverv  fleets  that 
cross  state  lines  because  we  do  not 
come  in  competition  with  common 
and  contract  carriers.  It  is  our  be¬ 
lief  that  this  provision  is  intended 
to  protect  common  and  contract 


carriers  against  the  oiKTatiuus  of 
the  private  carrier  who  does  com¬ 
pete  with  them. 

Administrutiuii 

file  Act  provides  for  hearings 
and  decisions  by  the  Commission, 
or  reference  to  a  member  or  ex¬ 
aminer  ol  the  Commission  fur  hear¬ 
ing  and  recommendation.  It  also 
lirovides  lor  the  tiling  of  exceptions 
to  any  order  so  recommended;  for 
review  or  the  issuance  of  suitable 
orders  by  the  Commission. 

It  also  provides  that  whenever 
operations  involve  not  more  than 
three  states,  the  Commission  shall, 
and  whenever  more  than  three 
states  are  involved  the  Commission 
may,  refer  to  Joint  Hoards  for 
hearings  and  recommendations,  on 
applications  for  certificates  or  jier- 
mits :  susiiension,  changes  or  revo¬ 
cation  of  certificates,  et  cetera ;  con¬ 
solidations,  mergers  and  acquisi¬ 
tions;  complaints  as  to  violations; 
complaints  as  to  rates,  fares  and 
charges ;  and  investigation  and  sus- 
liension  jiroceedings. 

Such  Joint  Hoards  shall  be  com- 
IKjsed  of  inemliers  of  state  regula¬ 
tory  Ixiards,  or  in  their  absence, 
nominees  of  the  Governor,  of  such 
states,  and  there  shall  lie  but  one 
from  each  state  in  which  the  car¬ 
rier  or  brokerage  ofierations  are  in¬ 
volved  are,  or  are  proposed  to  be, 
conducted. 

Identification  of  Interstate 
Carriers 

Rules  covering  identification  shall 
be  prescribed,  including  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  suitable  identification  plates. 

Investigation  of  Motor  Vehicle 

Sizes,  Weight,  Etc. 

'fhe  Commission  is  authorized  to 
“investigate  and  report  on  the  need 
for  Federal  regulation  of  the  sizes 
and  weights  of  motor  vehicles  and 
combination  of  motor  vehicles  and 
of  the  qualifications  and  maximum 
hours  of  service  of  employees  of 
all  motor  carriers  including  private 
carriers — ■” 

While  there  are  many  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act,  those  that  we 
have  treated  are,  in  our  opinion, 
the  most  important  and  should  give 
a  fairly  good  picture  of  this  im- 
Tiortant  addition  to  our  transporta¬ 
tion  law.  Traffic  Managers  will 
undoubtedly — if  they  have  not  al¬ 
ready  done  so — secure  a  copy  of 
this  Act  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents.  United  States  Gov- 
'ernment  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  for  thorough  study. 
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Reject  the  ^Winter  Selling  Plan”! 

BY  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


About  a  year  ago  several  large 
electrical  refrigerator  manu¬ 
facturers  introduced  a  new  in¬ 
stalment  selling  plan  which  they 
called  the  “winter  selling”  or  the 
“kitchen  rental”  plan.  This  plan  was 
descril)ed  in  considerable  detail  in 
an  editorial  entitled  “Retail  Credit 
Terms  Must  Not  be  Dictated  by 
Manufacturers”,  as  well  as  in  an 
article  on  the  subject  of  “Today’s 
Instalment  Selling  Problems  —  A 
Critical  Analysis”,  both  appearing  in 
the  December,  1934  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

Shortly  after  these  plans  were 
made  known,  this  Association  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  many  protests  from 
its  members,  from  merchants’  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  credit  bureaus  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  objectionable 
features  of  these  plans  were  imme¬ 
diately  exposed  and  widely  pub¬ 
licized  by  the  Credit  Management 
Division,  whose  Board  of  Directors 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  this 
practice  of  instalment  selling  as  un¬ 
sound.  Furthermore,  all  prominent 
manufacturers  and  finance  compan¬ 
ies  involved  in  this  scheme  were 
informed  that  the  winter  selling 
plan  was  unsound  from  a  credit 
standpoint  and  not  in  harmony  with 
good  merchandising  practice  for  the 
following  reasons: 

Objections  to  Plan 

1.  It  requires  an  increase  in  the 
amounts  of  receivables  outstand¬ 
ing  due  to  the  increased  length 
of  the  payment  period. 

2.  It  involves  increased  risk  of 
credit  losses  due  to  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  payment  period. 

3.  The  nominal  monthly  payments 
enable  the  customers  to  have 
the  use  of  electrical  refriger¬ 
ation  at  practically  no  expense 
until  March  at  which  time  the 
used  electrical  refrigerator  may 
be  returned  to  the  dealer.  The 
dealer,  however,  is  not  permit¬ 
ted,  because  of  the  recourse  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  plan,  to  return  these 
boxes  to  the  manufacturer  in 
case  the  customer  defaults. 


WE  BELIEVE  that  attempts  made  last  year  and  again  this  year 
by  certain  electric  refrigerator  manufacturers  to  get  retailers 
to  adopt  the  so-called  “Winter  Selling  Plan”  shouhl  he  dis¬ 
couraged  whenever  they  are  proposed.  The  dangerous  features 
of  this  plan  from  the  retailer's  standpoint  are  discussed  here. 


Our  .\ssociation  further  called  to 
the  attention  of  these  manufactur¬ 
ers  the  fact  that  it  had  oiqiosed 
every  legislative  measure  which 
would  have  permitted  manufactur¬ 
ers  the  legal  right  to  dictate  retail 
prices  of  their  product.  For  twenty- 
five  years  this  Association  has  car¬ 
ried  on  an  effective  fight  on  this 
for  the  protection  of  retailing.  It 
was  ])ointed  out  to  them  that  we 
would  always  oppose  any  encroach¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  particularly  since 
this  one  involved  the  serious  un¬ 
determining  of  retail  instalment 
terms,  with  the  manufacturers  shar¬ 
ing  no  risk  whatsoever  and  leaving 
the  retailer  “holding  the  bag”. 

.\  special  effort  was  made  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  some  agreement  which  would 
bring  about  the  standardization  of 
retail  credit  instalment  terms,  at  a 


meeting  called  in  Chicago  the  latter 
part  of  March  at  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  National  Association  of 
Sales  Finance  Comiianies,  of  the 
Credit  ^lanagement  Division  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  (j.  A.  and  of  the  National 
Retail  Credit  .\ssociation,  were 
present.  At  that  meeting  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  representatives  of  the 
large  manufacturers  and  finance 
companies  Iw  the  department  stores, 
dealers  and  small  finance  compan¬ 
ies  that  refrigerators  should  not  be 
sold  for  less  than  a  minimum  down 
payment  of  10%  and  the  spread 
of  terms  should  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  months  regardless  of  price. 
Furthermore,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  the  National  Association  of 
.Sales  Finance  Companies  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  following  range  terms  as 
acceptable  in  the  retail  field : 


Mtutmum 

}faximum 

Deposit 

Time 

Refrigerators  (Domestic) 

10% 

24  months 

and  the  Meter  Plan 

Commercial  Installations 

20% 

24 

•Apartment  Installations 

10% 

36 

Washing  Machines 

10% 

15 

Radios — X'acuum  cleaners 

10% 

12 

Automatic  Stokers  (Domestic) 

10% 

24  ” 

Commercial  Installations 

20% 

24 

Oil  Burners 

10% 

24 

Furniture 

10% 

8  on  amounts 

up  to  $50.00 

10  ’’ 

’’  ”  150.00 

(minimum  deposit  $4.50) 

12  “ 

15  ’’ 

’’  ’’  200.00 
”  ”  250.00 

18  oyer 

250.00 

Since  that  meeting  was  held  one 
of  the  companies  represented  there 
issued  recently  a  circular  letter 
which  announced  a  new  “advance 
winter  selling  plan”.  Here  is  the 
plan  (quoting  from  the  circular)  : 

1.  Down  payment — None. 


2.  Maximum  time  —  36  months 
from  date  of  contract. 

3.  Minimum  regular  monthly  in¬ 
stalment — $4.50. 

4.  Special  monthly  payments  of 
only  $3.50  per  month  through  fall 
and  winter  months.  The  first  special 

(Continued  on  page  80  ) 
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How  Tennessee  Retailers  Defeated 
the  Sales  Tax 

BY  SADIE  HARTMAN 

Secretary,  The  Associated  Retailers  ol‘  Nashville 


TENNESSEE’S  successful  light  against  the  sales  tax  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  the  triuin|>hant  campaign  waged  hy 
Florida  retailers  against  the  same  legislative  threat.  Tlie  stories 
are  very  similar — in  each  case  the  retailers  had  to  do  a  joh  of 
state-wide  education  of  the  consumer  and  in  each  case  they  had 
to  show,  and  did,  that  the  sales  tax  was  not  only  undesirable 
hut  unm‘cessary  if  (Existing  tax  collection  laics  ivere  properly 
administered  and  if  existing  sources  of  revenue  ivere  develojied 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

In  each  case  the  retailers  dealt  at  the  start  with  a  non-coopera- 
live  press;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  school  group  or 
lohhy,  exercising  great  popular  appeal,  and  demanding  in¬ 
creased  budgetary  appropriations,  was  in  both  states  one  of  the 
most  powerful  sales  tax  proponents.  It  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  retailers  can  defeat  the  sales  tax  if  they  will,  with 
organization  and  publicity. 


Another  death  Wnell  was 
sounded  on  tlie  Sales  Tax  when 
the  first  extraordinary  session 
of  tlie  69th  general  assembly  of 
Tennessee  adjourned  without  pass¬ 
ing  any  sales  tax  legislation  or  any 
tax  remotely  resemhling  a  sales  tax. 
W  hat  was  done  in  Tennessee  can  he 
dotie  in  other  States,  provided  the 
will  to  defeat  such  legislation  is 
sufficiently  strong  and  jirovided 
that  tinothcr  way  out  of  what  is, 
pcrluips,  an  unprecedented  state  fi¬ 
nancial  situation,  can  Ik*  jxiinted 
out. 

Three  factors  are  jirimarily  re- 
s]M»nsil)le  for  our  successful  cam¬ 
paign  in  'I'etinessee.  First,  a  huge 
mass  meeting  held  at  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  moment  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  State  Capitol ;  sec¬ 
ond.  an  expitse  of  extravagance  and 
waste  in  the  administration  of  the 
.State's  affairs  was  made  hy  Senator 
Cate  of  Davidson  County ;  and 
third,  a  well-organized  publicity 
campaign  was  carried  on. 

The  Opposition  Met 
In  the  Covernor’s  message  to  the 
Legislature,  he  advocated  a  Sales 
Tax.  He  told  the  general  assembly 
that  $11,500,000  was  retiuired  and 
that  this  amount  could  he  raised 
only  with  a  sales  tax.  (Tennessee’s 
constitution  does  not  ])ermit  the 
levying  of  a  state  income  tax.)  The 
school  group  has  a  powerful  lobby 
and  was  urging  a  sales  tax  for  an 
enlarged  school  program.  .Schools 
always  have  a  popular  apjteal  and 
are  hard  to  combat.  The  realtors 
were  waging  an  intensive  fight  for 
a  sales  tax  in  order,  so  they  claimed, 
to  reduce  the  pro|)erty  tax.  The 
rural  block  was  definitely  in  favor 
of  a  sales  tax  because  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  reduction  in 
lir«»])erty  ta.x,  were  a  sales  tax  pass¬ 
ed,  woukl  he  far  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  tax  they  would  have 
to  i)ay  on  sales.  W’hile  not  so  out¬ 
spoken.  the  Tennessee  Matiufac- 
turers  .Association  was  also  in  favor 
of  such  a  tax.  In  Nashville,  we  also 
were  unable  to  secure  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  local  press ;  the  admin¬ 


istration  paper  definitely  favored  a 
sales  tax ;  while  the  publisher  of 
the  other  pai)er  refused  to  commit 
himself  to  a  jx)licy  of  either  for  or 
against. 

The  only  two  groups  that  op¬ 
posed  a  sales  tax  were  the  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants.  VTry  frankly,  there  was 
even  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  retailers,  some  of  whom,  for 
various  reasons,  favored  a  sales  tax 
l)rovided  it  could  be  passed  on  to 
the  consumer.  With  so  many  odds 
against  us,  a  sales  tax  seemed  in¬ 
evitable. 

When  the  candidates  first  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  legislature,  the  As- 
s(K'iated  Retailers  of  Nashville  se¬ 
cured  a  pledge  from  the  Davidson 
County  delegation  to  opjxjse  any 
and  all  sales  tax  legislation.  Other 
associations  in  the  state  were  urged 
to  follow  our  lead,  hut  the  local 
delegation  was  the  only  one  so 
])ledged  when  the  legislature  con¬ 
vened.  Early  in  the  session,  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  realtors  came  to 
the  writer  with  the  re(|uest  that  we 
release  the  Davidson  County  dele¬ 
gation  from  its  pledge,  as  a  sales 
lax  hill  was  sure  to  i)ass  and  by 
working  with  these  other  groups,  we 


c(mld  secure  a  bill  more  favorable 
to  retailers.  Needless  to  say  his  re- 
(jiiest  was  refused. 

The  first  step  in  our  campaign 
was  a  conference  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor  prior  to  the  convening  of  the 
legislature.  The  committee  of 
prominent  retailers  who  called  on 
him  were  given  to  understand  that 
a  sales  tax  was  necessary  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  secure  federal 
relief  and  that  a  bill  would  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  an  administration  meas¬ 
ure  as  soon  as  it  was  drawn  up. 
The  Governor,  however,  showed 
every  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  committee  and  assured  them  that 
the  bill  would  include — first,  a  man¬ 
datory  collection  clause;  second,  a 
definite  termination  date;  and  third, 
a  provision  that  it  would  be  a  re¬ 
placement  tax.  While  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  have  preferred  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  to  commit  himself  to  a  no 
sales  tax  policy,  they  had  to  be 
content  with  the  few  concessions 
they  had  secured. 

Following  the  meeting  with  the 
Governor  our  Association  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  whether 
to  support  the  Governor’s  tax  pro¬ 
gram.  which  seemed  assured  of 
jiassage  and  thus  avoid,  perhaps,  a 
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trmre  pernicious  tax,  or  to  openly 
oppose  him  and  continue  to  fight 
against  any  sales  tax  legislation. 
The  deciding  factor  that  finally 
caused  the  Association  to  adopt  the 
latter  ^K)licy  was  the  statement  of 
the.  attorney-general  that  a  manda¬ 
tory  collection  clause  in  the  bill 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

meeting  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .\ssociation  of  Tennessee 
was  held  in  Nashville  on  January 
30  and  after  an  all  day  session,  a 
resolution  was  finally  unanimously 
approved  opposing  any  sales  tax 
legislation.  The  campaign  slogan 
adopted  was  “What  we  need  is  rigid 
economy  instead  of  willful  waste — 
no  new  taxes.”  Members  present 
were  urged  to  hold  protest  meet¬ 
ings  in  their  respective  cities  and 
to  make  every  effort  to  get  a 
promise  from  their  local  legislators 
to  opjx)se  a  sales  ta.x.  Such  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  with  splendid  re¬ 
sults. 

.•\fter  the  legislature  had  been  in 
session  for  several  weeks,  it  became 
apparent  that  with  so  many  oppos¬ 
ing  factions  and  so  much  opposition 
to  a  sales  tax  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  any  kind  of  a  revenue  meas¬ 
ure,  so  a  recess  was  taken  for  four 
weeks  and  a  recess  committee  was 
ap]K)inted  to  draft  a  tax  program. 

Legislative  Supporters 

At  the  outset.  Speaker  W.  P. 
Moss,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
declared  as  the  key  note  of  the 
finance  committee’s  program,  “We 
are  going  to  try  to  balance  the  bud¬ 
get  without  the  sales  tax”.  While 
we  believed  that  the  committee  was 
sincere,  we  did  not  rely  too  much 
on  the  legislature  adopting  the  com¬ 
mittee's  proposed  program  of  econ¬ 
omy  and  continued  our  campaign 
of  holding  meetings  and  securing 
publicity  in  the  press.  During  this 
period  we  had  500,000  dodgers 
printed  and  distributed  in  the  key 
sections  of  the  state,  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  tremendous  increase  of 
the  state’s  expenditures  during  the 
past  ten  years  and  urging  economy 
rather  than  new  taxes. 

When  the  legislature  re-convened, 
March  24,  and  the  recess  commit¬ 
tee’s  economy  report  was  submitted, 
there  began  a  systematic  fight  for 
increased  appropriations  over  the 
committee’s  suggestions.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  we  realized  that  the 
work  of  this  committee  was  futile 
and  no  economy  program  would  be 
adopted. 

The  menace  of  a  sales  tax  be¬ 


came  more  serious  and  on  April  10, 
a  joint  meeting  was  held  with  the 
Druggists.  Grocers  and  Furniture 
.\ssociations.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
a  mass  meeting  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  State  Capitol, 
Tuesday  night,  April  16,  at  7 :30 
o’clock.  Key  men  throughout  the 
state  were  telephoned  about  the 
mass  meeting  and  urged  to  bring  a 
large  delegation  as  we  particularly 
wanted  rural  representation.  .\n 
open  letter  in  the  press  was  address¬ 
ed  to  the  legislature  inviting  mem¬ 
bers  to  attend.  Several  full  page 
advertisements  were  used  in  the 
press  over  the  state;  store  meetings 
were  held  in  which  employees  were 
urged  to  attend  and  bring  their  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  and  many  other 
mediums  for  publicizing  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  used. 

Tax  Declared  L’nnecessary 

On  .\pril  15,  the  Governor  sent 
a  special  message  to  the  legislature 
re(iucsting  the  enactment  of  the  a<l- 
ministration’s  3%  sales  tax  bill.  On 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  Senator 
George  Cate  threw  a  bombshell  in¬ 
to  the  Senate  when,  in  a  rousing 
s{)eech,  he  declared  that  the  state’s 
finances  were  being  grossly  mis¬ 
managed  and  that  no  new  revenue 
measure  should  be  adojited  until  the 
administration  put  its  house  in  or¬ 
der.  This  speech  could  not  have 
been  made  at  a  more  opportune 
time  for  us. 

The  day  of  the  mass  meeting  was 
heralded  with  a  train  load  of  retail¬ 
ers  from  Memphis  and  a  cavalcade 
of  automobiles  from  Jackson.  Bris¬ 
tol.  Clarksville  and  other  near-by 
towns.  That  night  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  crowded  long 
before  the  meeting  convened.  .\m- 
l)lifiers  had  been  placed  outside  for 
the  huge  crowd  that  assembled  on 
the  terrace  of  the  capitol.  Some 
two  thousand  or  more  people  stood 
in  addition  to  the  thousands  who 
were  able  to  get  seats  and  wildly 
cheered  each  speaker.  The  meeting 
lasted  two  hours  and  not  a  person 
left.  The  speeches  were  .short  and 
snappy  and  represented  the  farmer, 
labor,  business  and  the  consumer 
ix)ints  of  view.  The  meeting  was 
considered  successful  as  having  ac¬ 
complished  its  purpose  of  arousing 
public  opinion  against  a  sales  tax 
and  showing  the  legislators  that  the 
general  public  was  alive  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  and  would  not  tolerate  such  a 
tax. 

The  next  morning,  the  sales  tax 
bill  was  called  up  for  a  vote  and 


was  tabled  by  a  large  majority. 
.Several  days  later  the  legislature 
adjourned  without  passing  an  ap¬ 
propriation  t)r  a  revenue  measure, 
necessitating  an  extra  session.  Be¬ 
fore  adjournment,  however,  an  ap¬ 
propriation  was  made  for  a  survey 
and  audit  of  the  state’s  finances  to 
be  supervised  by  the  Tennessee 
Taxpayers  .Association,  a  non¬ 
partisan.  non-political  organization. 

Governor  Gives  In 

(3n  April  30th,  a  committee  of 
retailers  conferred  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor  again  and  he  told  them  that  he 
would  not  again  recommend  a  sales 
tax  in  his  call  for  the  extra  session. 

On  May  30  another  meeting  was 
held  in  Nashville  of  representative 
retailers  from  several  sections  of 
the  state.  The  purpose  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  aclopt  a  program  and 
present  it  to  the  Governor  with  the 
request  that  he  restrict  his  call  to 
either  this  program  or  one  that  he 
could  approve.  The  Governor  was 
invited  to  have  luncheon  with  this 
group  on  Friday  when  the  i)rogram 
calling  for  a  bond  issue  to  take  care 
of  the  deficit,  the  creation  of  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  budget,  improved  tax 
collection,  etc.,  was  submitted  to 
him.  .After  three  hours  he  stated 
he  couldn’t  agree  to  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  as  outlined,  but  that  he  would 
give  further  consideration  to  their 
request. 

About  June  20,  we  employed  a 
imblicity  man  and  started  a  cam- 
jtaign  in  130  weekly  and  30  daily 
newspapers  throughout  the  state. 
This  newspaper  campaign  continued 
until  we  felt  that  the  issue  was  dead. 

The  extra  session  was  called  for 
July  15th  and  true  to  his  word,  the 
Governor  did  not  recommend  a  sales 
tax  in  his  call.  The  report  of  the 
auditors,  which  was  given  wide 
publicity,  showed  that  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  modern  accounting 
system,  a  more  adequate  collection 
of  present  taxes,  and  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste  and  extravagance,  no 
great  amount  of  new  taxes  was  nec¬ 
essary. 

In  spite  of  the  pro-sales  tax 
groups  who  still  recommended  a 
sales  tax,  publicity  for  economy  and 
pro])aganda  against  a  sales  tax  were 
so  overwhelming  that  a  sales  tax 
bill  was  never  even  introduced.  So 
Tennessee  retailers  will  have  a  re¬ 
spite  for  another  two  years  and  can 
devote  all  of  their  time  now  to  sell¬ 
ing  merchandise  instead  of  worry¬ 
ing  about  collecting  a  tax  from  cus¬ 
tomers  or  absorbing  it  themselves. 
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The  Special  Wolf  Retail  Award 

And  the  Need  for  a  Retail  Packaging  Clinic 


EAR  Channing: 

I  read  your  editorial 
in  The  Bulletin  an¬ 
nouncing  the  retail  packag¬ 
ing  award  which  I  am  olTer- 
ing,  and  I  liked  your  neat 
analysis  of  the  situation.  I 
thought  jxissihly  you,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  comjiet- 
itors  for  the  award,  might 
be  interested  in  a  few  of 
my  ideas  on  the  suliject, 
although,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  they  are  simply  an 
elaI)oration  of  yours. 

In  every  field,  regardless 
of  whether  it  he  literature, 
drama,  or  industry,  there 
is  one  very  important  factor 
which  goes  toward  deter¬ 
mining  the  nature  of  the 
final  result.  This  factor  is 
the  jierson  who  will  see  or 
enjoy  the  work  after  it  has 
been  completed.  In  litera¬ 
ture,  it  is  the  reader ;  in 
drama,  the  audience.  In  in¬ 
dustry,  it  is  the  consumer. 

The  inlluence  which  the 
reader,  the  audience,  or  the 
consumer  has  upon  the  nov¬ 
elist,  the  dramatist,  or  the 
industrialist,  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  alert¬ 
ness  of  the  creators  in  these 
various  fields.  In  recent 
years,  the  influence  of  the 
consumer  has  assumed  increasing  importance.  'I'he  con¬ 
sumer  has  begun  to  show  more  and  more  confidence  in 
his  distributor;  he  has  been  satisfied  with  his  distribu¬ 
tor’s  guarantee  that  certain  merchandi.se  is  sound 
value;  he  has  felt  free  to  criticize — constructively,  as 
well  as  destructively — the  merchandise  which  has  been 
offered  him  for  sale. 

Out  of  this  extremely  desirable  consumer-distributor 
relationship  has  grown  a  determined  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  distributor  to  work  in  the  consumer’s  interests, 
as  well  as  in  his  own,  by  producing  exactly  what  the 
consumer  wants.  As  a  result,  the  merchandise  shown 
to  the  consumer  is  pre-tested  and  “pre-researched”  by 
the  distributor  so  that  it  is  actually  made  to  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  own  specifications. 

All  of  which  has  led,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  private  brands.  TTiese  brands  represent  the 


brands  of  the  retailer,  often 
specially  made  to  meet  the 
conditions  and  tastes  of  the 
store’s  own  customers.  And 
the  customer,  through  his 
confidence  in  the  retailer 
and  through  his  acceptance 
of  retailer  guarantee,  has 
encouraged  the  retailer  in 
the  manufacture  of  jirivate 
brands.  This  reciprocal  re¬ 
lationship  has  led  to  mutual 
gain. 

Another  important  factor 
that  has  contributed  to  the 
promotion  of  jirivate  brands 
is  the  trend  toward  price¬ 
fixing  legislation.  During 
the  nineteenth  century,  the 
general  attitude  was  that  the 
state  could  control  prices  if 
the  business  was  affected 
with  a  public  interest.  The 
question,  of  course,  arose  as 
to  just  which  business  is 
“affected  with  a  public  in¬ 
terest”.  Court  decisions  up¬ 
held  price  fixing  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  grain  elevators, 
railroad  rates,  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  rent  charges,  charges 
of  cotton  gin  operators.  In 
New  York  there  was  an 
emergency  measure  creat- 
,  ing  a  commission  to  fix 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid 
to  producers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  milk.  In  1922  there  was  a  judicial  reaction.  The 
court  held  invalid  legislative  regulation  of  packers, 
theater  ticket  scalpers,  gasoline  dealers,  etc.  According 
to  the  verdict,  dealing  in  such  articles  cannot  be  the 
subject  of  price  control  because  they  are  ordinary  com¬ 
modities  of  trade. 

The  principles  behind  price  regulation  of  nationally 
advertised  brands  are  found  in  the  Clayton  Act.  This 
act  made  it  unlawful  to  discriminate  in  price  between 
different  purchasers  where  the  effect  may  be  substan¬ 
tially  to  limit  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly 
in  any  line  of  interstate  commerce.  But  the  act  pro¬ 
vided  exceptions  dependent  upon  differences  in  grade, 
quality,  quantity,  or  cost  of  transportation.  And  re¬ 
cently  legislation  has  been  urged  to  legalize  agreements 
where  there  was  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  price  of 
{Continued  on  page  87) 


Irwin  D.  Wolf 


A  LETTER  written  recently  by  Mr. 
Wolf  to  Channing  Sweitzer,  N.  R.  D. 
G,  A.  Managing  Director,  set  forth 
with  such  clarity  and  convincingness 
the  problems  which  led  to  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  Retail  Packaging  Clinic 
in  the  program  for  the  next  Annual 
Convention,  that  it  is  reproduced 
here  verbatim. 
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T  axation 


Neither  Death  nor  Taxes 


THE  A  L  THOR  ot‘  this  article,  a  loyal  ami 
active  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  member,  has  {jiven  very 
thoughtful  study  to  the  subject  of  taxation  as 
related  to  armaments.  He  believes  that  the 
major  part  of  the  problem  of  taxation  reduction 
remains  unsolved  unless  action  is  taken  to  halt 
the  destructive  armaments  race.  He  is  convinced 
that  the  people  of  this  country,  like  the  11,000,- 
000  voters  of  Great  Britain  who  put  their  desires 
on  record  in  the  recent  “Peace  Ballot”  organized 
by  Viscount  Cecil,  are  opposed  to  the  increase 
of  armaments.  He  suggests  one  method  of  think¬ 
ing  towards  peace  rather  than  towards  war 
which  he  believes  would  at  once  safeguard  the 
peace  of  the  world  an«l  cut  down  the  mounting 
burden  of  armament  costs. 

The  Bulletin  is  glad  to  publish  this  article 
with  the  thought  of  stimulating  the  merchants 
of  this  country  to  work  actively — along  no 
matter  what  lines — -towards  the  goal  of  world 
peace  and  armament  reduction. 


frriT  HEY  shall  not  pass” 

X  — This  famous  ut¬ 
terance  symbolized 
the  crystallized  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Allies  that  they 
would  no  longer  yield  to 
defeats  by  the  destructive 
forces  of  war.  Though  the 
General  made  reference  to 
the  resistance  of  physical 
enemies  it  epitomized  a  uni¬ 
versal  thought.  Throughout 
all  history  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  good  citizens  of  the 
world  always  eventually 
united  to  gain  the  victory 
over  even  the  most  elabo¬ 
rately  armed  invaders.  But 
that  which  precedes  so-called 
physical  victory  is  always 
positive,  unwavering,  confi¬ 
dent  I’ictory-thinkiiHj  by 
those  who  love  their  homes, 
their  children  and  their  lib¬ 
erty.  There  is  no  Goliath 
which  a  right-thinking  David 
cannot  conquer ! 

Thinking  versus  Shooting 

At  the  time  of  attack  of 
any  nation  by  an  aggressive, 
greedy,  schemeing  invader 
that  nation  is  seldom  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  because  it  has  not 
been  devoting  its  thinking  to  war¬ 
ring  activities.  It  is  thinking  that 
will  precede  the  arresting  of  forces 
of  destruction.  Because  Germany, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan  have  put  a 
chip  (of  increased  armament)  on 
their  shoulders,  will  the  United 
States  and  England  be  molding  that 
eventually  necessary  victory-of- 
good-tbinking  by  placing  the  chip 
of  increased  armament  on  their 
shoulders?  Or  can  we  think  before 
instead  of  after  our  safety  is  threat¬ 
ened  and  shoot  only  if  necessary? 
If  we  rightfully  desire  to  avoid 
staggering  taxes  for  the  colossal 
wastes  of  war  we  will  demand  an 
immediate  uniting  of  our  country 
with  every  nation  which  is  sincerely 
striving  to  establish  harmony  in  the 
world. 

We  must  refuse  to  allow  the  ex¬ 
istence  for  one  moment  longer  of 
that  ostrich  diplomacy  which  relies 


on  the  “broken  reed”  of  outwitting 
other  nations  through  veiled  and 
obscure  threatenings  of  increased 
armaments. 

Eleven  Million  People  Vote 

Many  have  felt  that  the  national¬ 
istic  attitude  of  the  .Administration 
does  not  reflect  the  desires  of  the 
people  in  its  armament  activities  nor 
in  its  neglect  to  work  hard  for  arma¬ 
ment  reduction,  especially  with 
England. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Viscount 
Cecil  and  500,000  volunteer  workers 
a  popular  vote  was  taken  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Northern 
Ireland.  The  result  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing  and  decisive  on  11.090,387  bal¬ 
lots  (a  larger  ballot  than  for  any 
party  government  vote). 

The  questions  and  the  tabulation 
of  votes  follows : 

Should  Britain  remain  a 

member  of  the  League? 


.Are  you  in  favor  of  all¬ 
round  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments  by  international 
agreement  ? 

.Are  you  in  favor  of  an 
all-round  abolition  of  na¬ 
tional  military  and  naval 
aircraft  by  interna' ional 
agreement  ? 

Should  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  arma¬ 
ments  for  private  ])rofit 
he  prohibited? 

If  one  nation  attacks 
another,  should  other  na¬ 
tions  com])el  it  to  desist 
by  (a)  economic,  non¬ 
military  measures:  (b) 
bv  military  measures  if 
necessary  ? 

.Ar.ms  Reduction 
For  10,470,489 
Against  862,775 
.Air  Force  Cuts 
For  9,533,558 
Against  1,689,786 
.Aholition  oe  .Arms 
Profits 

For  10,417,329 
Against  775,415 
Economic  Sanctions 
For  10,027,608 
Against  635,074 
Military  Sanctions 
For  6,784,368 

Against  2,351,981 

League  of  Nations 
For  11,090,387 

Against  355,883 

It  is  interesting  that  the  largest 
affirmative  vote  — 97  % — favored 
remaining  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  incident 
related  by  Sir  Norman  .Angell,  who 
states  that  at  a  gathering  of  well 
known  journalists  a  newspaperman 
said,  “I  believe  our  people  are  utter¬ 
ly  sick  of  the  League.  Take  a  ref¬ 
erendum  and  90%  would  pronounce 
against  it."  Sir  Norman  added  that 
most  of  the  journalists  present 
agreed.  Since  the  tabulation  of  the 
ballots.  Sir  Norman  says,  “They 
guessed  what  public  opinion  was  on 
this  matter  —  and  they  guessed 
wrong."  One  editorial  on  this  vote 
(Continued  on  page  76) 
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How  Simpson’s,  Toronto, 

Sells  by  Telephone 

BY  H.  H.  BISHOP 

Vice-President,  The  Robert  Simpson  Company,  Ltd. 


ANY  SELLING  PROBLEM,  whether  or  not  it  comes  within 
the  province  of  authority  of  the  sales  promotion  executive,  is 
obviously  and  necessarily  of  wide  interest  to  him.  A  growing 
interest  in  telephone  selling  has  been  much  in  evidence.  There¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  provide  what  is  considered  a  most  fruitful 
experience  in  telephone  selling  as  well  as  to  focus  attention  on 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
invited  H.  H.  Bishop,  The  Robert  Simpson  Company,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  to  discuss  it  at  the  recent  Chicago  Convention. 

Mr.  Bishop's  address,  discussion,  and  supplementary  material 
later  furnished  by  him  appears  in  this  article. 

At  its  Board  meeting,  the  Directors  of  the  Division  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  subject  be  given  further  study. 


H.  H.  Bishop 

OUT  of  an  experience  extending 
hack  over  twenty-five  years  of 
intimate  connection  with  the 
develoinnent  of  sales  hy  teleidione 
in  two  large  (lei)artmenf  stores  in 
widely  sei)arated  i)arts  of  Canada, 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  telephone  has  great  possibilities 
for  stores  which  will  sttidy  these 
IMissihilities,  and  will  jnit  behind 
them  the  same  thoughtful  promo¬ 
tional  endeavors  that  characterize 
your  effort  to  attract  customers  to 
your  stores. 

Disadvantages  Mostly  Theoretical 

I  know  the  attitude  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Sales  Manager  in  approaching 
this  subject,  which  arises  from  his 
resjHmsibility  to  bring  to  the  store’s 
wunters  each  day  an  ever  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  jieople  and  the  fears 
of  the  dejiartment  manager  that  the 
"returns”  problem  will  be  aggravat¬ 
ed  out  of  all  control,  and  that  the 
added  cost  of  the  service  will  eat 
np  too  great  a  ])ro])ortion  of  the 
gross  profit ;  I  understand  the  con¬ 
cern  of  the  Service  Management 
lest  delivery  costs  increase  and  the 


C.(  ).D.’s  get  out  of  their  usual  re¬ 
lation  to  Paid  and  Charge  parcels. 

For  all  of  these  aspects  there  are 
reasonable  answers.  In  actual  oper¬ 
ation  they  are  not  as  formidable  as 
they  a])pear  in  an  academic  discus¬ 
sion.  I’ractical  e.xperience  will  soon 
relegate  them  to  their  iiroj)er  places. 

.\n  auxiliary  method  that  will  sell 
more  of  a  staple  article  advertised 
for  a  one  day’s  selling  than  was 
sold  over  the  counter,  in  what  the 
Department  Manager  and  the  house 
regarded  as  an  excei)tionally  good 
counter  sale,  surely  is  worth  con- 
siflering  seriously.  In  this  instance 
if  the  store  had  been  unwilling  to 
sell  hy  telephone  all  those  extra  cus¬ 
tomers  would  have  either  gone  with¬ 
out  or  have  Ixiught  somewhere  else. 
Think  of  how  many  customers 
would  have  read  the  store’s  ad  to 
no  profitable  purpose.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  our  own  business  years 
ago  and  has  been  hapjiening  in 
greater  or  less  proportions  in  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  merchandise  in  the 
years  since. 

A  comiiarison  of  annual  sales  per 
cai)ita  of  pojjulation  served,  made 


with  one  of  the  largest  New  York 
stores  and  a  Toronto  store,  showed 
nearly  four  times  more  sales  in  the 
Toronto  store.  You  can  allow  a 
wide  margin  for  differences  in  the 
competitive  situation,  though  there 
are  few  cities  where  competition  is 
keener  than  in  Toronto,  before  you 
wipe  out  the  margin  in  favor  of  the 
Toronto  store. 

A  good  telephone  sales  service  is, 
like  your  delivery  service,  both  ag¬ 
gressive  and  defensive  strategy.  A 
system  which  can  sell  over  fifty 
thousand  orders  in  a  single  day  and 
counts  the  average  <lay  small  when 
the  number  of  orders  is  less  than 
14,000  to  15,000,  would  make,  I  am 
sure,  a  welcome  contribution  to  any 
store’s  sales  volume. 

Department  Cooperation  Needed 

Here  let  me  read  you  a  couple  of 
letters  from  a  series  used  in  our 
own  business  in  1922  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  interest  in  telejihone  sales 
among  our  department  managers. 
These  tell  the  facts  of  the  sale  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned. 

.As  an  outstanding  example  of 
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Figure  1. 

Simpson's  Telephone 
Order  Department 
One  of  the  six  rows  of  Order 
Tables,  showing  the  eonveyor  on 
which  orders  are  carried  from  oper¬ 
ator  to  trays  from  where  they  are  col¬ 
lected  for  sortatioii  and  dispatched  to 
departments. 

Conveyor  twenty-two  feet  long  by 
nine  inches  wide,  with  two  three- 
eighth  inch  round  leather  belts  mov¬ 
ing  in  grooves  in  the  base  of  con¬ 
veyor. 


the  way  telephones  supplement 
counter  sales,  the  factory  cotton 
advertised  on  Tuesday  is  worthy 
of  note. 

Altogether  twelve  hundred  or¬ 
ders  were  taken,  three  hundred 
over  the  counter  and  nine  hun¬ 
dred  by  telephone.  The  yardage 
was  the  greatest  ever  sold  in  one 
day.  Supposing  no  phone  or¬ 
ders  were  allowed,  the  counter 
sales  might  have  been  double  or 
six  hundred  but  the  other  six 
hundred  would  have  Iteen  lost. 

The  point,  the  sale  had  its 
full  margin  of  profit. 

If,  in  your  department,  you 
have  lines  which  are  everyday 
household  needs,  necessities  of 
life,  articles  of  personal  apparel 
(other  than  style  goods)  stand¬ 
ard  brand  goods,  the  telephone 
can  give  you  valuable  assistance 
in  increasing  sales,  if  yon  will 
give  these  classes  of  items  prom¬ 
inence  in  your  advertising. 


Another  letter  from  the  same 
series — 


i 

1 

I 

I 


1 

i 

1 


! 


The  customer  who  stops  at 
your  counters  gets,  without 
question,  as  much  time  and  at¬ 
tention  as  she  wishes  in  mak¬ 
ing  selections. 

The  telephone  buyer,  unable  to 
come  downtown,  except  occas¬ 
ionally,  takes  her  own  time  to 
select  what  she  wants  from 
your  advertised  lines,  and  when 
she  asks  for  attention  on  the 
telephone,  condenses  her  conver¬ 
sation  and  places  her  order  in 
as  few  minutes  as  possible,  usu¬ 
ally  occupying  only  as  much  of 
our  employee’s  time  as  is  re¬ 
quired  to  write  the  sales  check. 

It  is  not  possible  to  sell  every¬ 
thing  by  telephone  but  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  things  can  be 
and  the  best  way  to  insure 
people  corning  to  the  store  when 
they  can,  is  to  serve  them  satis¬ 


factorily  by  telephone  when 
they  can’t. 

Mark  your  items — 

Telephone  orders  filled — call 
Main  7841.  Your  tallies  will 
show  the  results. 


A  third  letter  advises  the  depart¬ 
ment  managers  of  the  change  in 
trend  of  telephone  sales  volume  as 
a  result  of  their  cooperation,  as  fol¬ 
lows — 


1  St  week 
2nd  week 
3rd  week 
4th  week 


Order 

% 

2  Dec. 
2  Inc. 
7  Inc. 
53  Inc. 


Value 

% 

13  Dec. 

3  Dec. 
.05  Inc. 
.40  Inc. 


So  that  you  will  get  the  proper 
setting  may  I  just  give  you  the  geo- 
grajyhy  of  our  premises.  The  Tor¬ 
onto  store  covers  all  hut  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  block  Ixjunded 
by  Queen- Younge-Richmond  and 
Bay  Streets,  in  the  heart  of  the 
shopping  centre.  The  service  build¬ 
ing  is  a  half  mile  away.  In  it  is 
located  all  of  the  telephone  sales 
equipment  and  operation  with  the 
exception  of  the  store’s  department 
switchboard. 

Orders  taken  may  he  filled  in 
either  building,  depending  upon  the 
deiJartmental  set-up.  A  messenger 
service,  organized  along  post  office 
lines  and  operating  on  a  regular 
fifteen  minute  .schedule,  serves  as 
the  means  of  distributing  the  or¬ 
ders.  Communication  between  the 
two  buildings  is  maintained  by  mail 
bags  carried  on  the  same  time- 
scheduled  motor  trucks  as  are  used 
for  transferring  reserve  stocks  to 


the  store,  and  delivery  parcels  from 
the  store  to  the  service  building. 

Telephone  sales  ])romotion  with 
us  commenced  in  1913  as  a  result  of 
the  observations  of  our  present 
President,  Mr.  C.  L.  Burton,  short¬ 
ly  after  he  came  to  the  organization 
from  another  form  of  commercial 
activity.  Probably  it  was  because  he 
was  witlu)ut  the  inhibitions  of  the 
trained  dei)artment  store  man  that 
he  sensed  something  of  the  [K)ssi- 
hilities  of  the  telephone  and  exi)eri- 
mented  in  its  use. 

DevelopiiieiU  of  Service 

From  very  simple  beginnings  us¬ 
ing  very  ordinary  eciuipment,  the  in- 
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Figure  3.  Sheet  used  in  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Prire  Book. 
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Figure  2. 

Spee«liiig  Through  the 
Telephone  Orders 

1.  Primary  sortation  of  hills,  separat¬ 
ing  Market,  Lower  Price  Store  and 
Main  Store. 

2.  Route  marking. 

3.  Departmental  sortation  of  bills 

for  Main  Store. 

4.  Departmental  sortation  of  bills 

for  Lower  Price  Store. 

3.  Departmental  tabulation  of  bills 

by  fifteen  minute  periods. 

6.  Departmental  dispatch  of  bills  to 
Order  Filling  Points. 


stallatioit  has  grown  steadily  until 
today  it  uses  special  equipment  in  a 
room  laid  out  fifteen  years  ago  along 
modest  lines  hut  with  an  eye  for 
later  develojnnents.  These  have  ma- 
teralized,  for  the  area  of  the  phone 
rot)tn  is  now  almost  doitble  the  size 
and  (tccupies  3,700  square  feet. 

At  itresetU  the  etiuiimient  consists 
of  140  operator’s  positions  on  4  or 
6  jtosition  tables  (See  figure  1). 

'I'here  are  120  incoming  lines 
either  direct  from  Central  or 
through  the  .Store’s  I’.H.X. 


Ral—s*  Authorization  to  Fur  Storag* 
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Figure  4.  Form  used  when 
customer  wishes  article  released 
from  Fur  Storage. 
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In  addition  there  are  over  thirty 
tie  lines  for  oj)erator’s  use  when  ad¬ 
ditional  information  is  necessary  to 
answer  a  customer’s  inquiry. 

These  different  classes  of  incom¬ 
ing  lines  are  designated  by  differ¬ 
ent  colored  signal  lights  on  the 
tables.  The  operators’  tables  are 
multipled  in  four  groups;  10  in  A 
group;  .S  in  R  group;  7  in  C  and  2 
in  D. 

This  permits  any  operator  on 
each  group  to  answ’er  any  signal 
coming  in  on  her  group. 

All  operators’  jtositions  on  all 
grouits  are  tied  into  a  Monitor  table 
situated  wdthin  sight  of  all.  It  gives 
valuable  assistance  in  the  training 
of  operators. 

Only  one  Central  number  is  used, 
when  the  call  comes  on  a  direct  line. 

.Another  number  is  used  for  the 
store  switchboard  and  customers 
wishing  to  place  an  order  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Telephone  Sales 
Board. 

.Service  is  invariably  from  8;,30 
.A.M.  to  5  :30  P.M.  though  the  num- 
l)er  of  operators  on  duty  varies  with 
the  hours  of  the  day  as  well  as  the 
days  of  the  week  or  the  season. 

Customers  may  order  anything 
the  store  .sells  or  that  is  offered  in 
our  Mail  Order  Catalogues,  though 
these  are  issued  by  another  division 
of  the  business  which  has  its  own 
separate  incorporation. 

Type  of  Merchandise  Unlimited 

It  would  l)e  difficidt  to  name  an 
article  of  the  many  thousands  sold 
in  a  department  store  w'hich  has  not 


at  some  time  or  other  l)een  soUl  by 
telejdione.  (io  from  pianos  to 
cheese,  from  hosiery  to  fur  coats 
or  rugs,  wallpajHir  and  furniture,  or 
if  you  like,  shoes  and  corsets,  where 
sizes  are  important,  to  silks,  millin¬ 
ery  or  dresses  where  size,  color  and 
style  are  factors. 

'I'ransactions  may  be  C.O.D., 
Charge,  or  one  of  several  deferred 
])ayment  plans. 

Orders  are  written  direct  to  the 
sales  check  InKtk  while  the  custom¬ 
er  talks — different  l)Ooks  are  used 
according  to  the  division  which  has 
advertised  the  articles  or  stocks 
them,  such  as  The  Main  .Store,  The 
Lower  Price  Store,  The  Mail  Car¬ 
der. 

Sales  are  i)romoted  by  the  daily 
new.spaper  advertising.  Relow  each 
item  suitable  for  phone  orders  ap- 
|)ears  the  order  telephone  number, 
unless,  due  to  limited  cpiantities  or 
assortments,  there  is  not  sufficient 
merchandise  to  serve  counter  and 
telephone  sales  as  well. 

In  addition  practically  everything 
in  many  departments  finds  its  way 
into  Price  Rooks.  These  I’rice 
Rooks  are  maintained  with  great 
and  constant  care,  and  are  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  many  thou.sands  of  sales 
of  goods  at  regular  prices. 

All  operators  are  carefully  train¬ 
ed  in  the  u.se  of  their  price  hooks 
so  that  information  is  instantly 
available  to  the  customers  (see  fig¬ 
ure  3).  Indeed  few’  customers  ever 
liecome  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
oj)erator  is  not  actually  in  the  de- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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Figure  5.  Operator’s  weekly 

tally  of  Telephone  Order  sales 

(including  suggestive  sales). 

])artiiient  with  which  she  is  at  the 
moment  dealiiifj. 

Separate  jirice  Itooks  cover  such 
lines  as  (Iroceries,  Meat.  Fruits  and 
\"efjetables.  (ieneral  Merchandise, 
Drill's  and  Toilet  Articles.  House¬ 
hold  Hardware.  Many  article  prices 
chanj'e  daily  and  a  few  durinj'  the 
course  of  the  day. 

Pa^es  from  the  daily  newspajier 
hearing'  our  advertisement  are  hun^ 
in  front  of  each  operator — and 
items  on  which  no  phone  orders  are 
accepted  are  marked  off  so  that  no 
delay  or  disa])|)ointment  will  lie  ex¬ 
perienced  by  the  customers. 

As  many  as  16  images  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  single  day  are  handled  in 
this  manner.  When  upwards  of 
eight  pages  of  advertising  are  used 
telejihone  items  are  inde.xed  on  a 
single  sheet. 

Two  Vitally  linportuni  Factors 

There  are  two  things  imperative 
in  the  develojiment  of  a  teleiihone 
.sales  service. 

First — that  the  article  lie  ade¬ 
quately  and  correctly  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  advertising, 
and  that  article  delivered. 

.‘Second — that  it  he  delivered 
when  promised,  parcelled  .so 
that  it  presents  a  jileasing  ap¬ 
pearance  when  o))ened. 

Then  you  will  find,  as  we  have, 
after  many  tests,  that  telephone- 
sold  goods  give  you  fewer  returns 
and  exchanges  than  your  counter 
sold  merchandise,  even  where  size, 
color  and  style  may  he  factors. 


Other  Details 

In  addition  to  its  chief  function 
of  selling  goods  the  teleiihone  ser¬ 
vice  centralizes  and  standardizes  the 
store’s  services  in  other  details.  It 
deals  with  customers’  enquiries,  re¬ 
quests  for  drivers  to  call  for  jiar- 
cels,  requests  to  call  for  garments 
for  Fur  Storage  or  for  their  re¬ 
lease.  (See  figure  4.)  It  takes  re- 
(piests  for  catalogues,  and  gives  all 
kinds  of  service  information  to  en¬ 
quiring  customers.  It  carries  on 
suggestive  selling  camjiaigns,  fre¬ 
quently  associating  the  suggestion 
with  a  jHirchase  lieing  made. 

System  Further  Detailed 

In  front,  above  the  rows  of  oper¬ 
ators,  is  a  system  of  silent  convey¬ 
ors  on  which  the  operators  jilace 
the  sales  checks.  The  checks  then 
travel  to  a  convenient  location 
where  they  automatically  discharge 
for  constant  gathering.  During  the 
busiest  hours  of  the  teleiihone  sell¬ 
ing  day.  route  markers  from  the 
Delivery  Dejiartment  attend  in  the 
phone  room  to  route  mark  the  ad¬ 
dress  labels,  which  is  done  as  the 
sales  checks  come  from  the  convey¬ 
ors.  (See  figure  2)  .\s  soon  as 

they  are  route  marked,  thev  are 
sorted  for  their  various  department¬ 
al  destinations,  are  counted  and 
tallied  in  Kardex  records,  placed  in 
message  enveloiK-s  and  are.  within 
a  matter  of  minutes,  on  their  wav  to 
the  order  fillers.  The  Kardex  sys¬ 
tem  records  in  l.S-minute  jieriods 
the  number  and  value  of  orders  so 
that  dejiartments  can  know  exactly 
where  they  stand. 

Where  selling  is  heavy  the  aisle 
staff  is  notified  so  that  it  can  see 
that  sufficient  hel])  is  available  to  fill 
all  orders  on  time  as  imnnised. 


From  this  record  the  departments 
are  advised  what  they  should  show 
as  their  telephone  takings  for  the 
day. 

Training  of  Operators 

You  may  ask  where  we  get  oper¬ 
ators  who  can  cover  so  wide  a  range 
of  requirements.  Their  selection  is 
a  matter  of  great  care.  Sinne  have 
only  imblic  or  high  school  training, 
others  have  gone  through  college 
and  have  university  standing. 

Educational  rating  is  not.  how’- 
ever,  the  first  consideration.  Among 
the  most  important  qualifications 
are  a  jdeasing  telephone  voice.  .‘\ 
retentive  memory,  gotxl  hand  writ¬ 
ing,  accuracy  in  speaking  and  fig¬ 
uring.  an  even,  quiet  disposition, 
and  a  liking  for  the  things  of  the 
home,  for  it  is  mostly  home  people 
with  whom  they  deal. 

On  entering  the  service  they  are 
])ut  under  training.  They  study  the 
store’s  services,  the  price  bmiks, 
store  ]K)licy.  learn  to  use  the  check 
books  and  other  forms,  listen  in  on 
order  taking  and  take  dummy  or¬ 
ders. 

Following  this  they  jiass  an  ex¬ 
amination.  then  take  actual  orders 
under  the  su|)ervision  of  an  ex- 
])erienced  ojierator.  .Self  confidence 
soon  develojis. 

Some  of  the  best  ojierators  are 
those  who  have  come  direct  to  us 
from  school,  after  first  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  various  forms  of  the 
operation,  such  as  serving  the  oper¬ 
ators  and  sorting  the  orders,  then 
on  to  the  operating. 

The  i)hone  room  runs  its  own 
daily  ])ai)er— edited  l)y  one  of  its 
own  number — and  devoted  wholly 
to  instructional  information  in  a 
breezy  non-technical  style  alnnit  the 
merchandise  thev  have  to  sell  or 


Figure  6. 

Leaf  used  in  Kar> 
dex  showing  de¬ 
partmental  tally 
accumulated  every 
15  minutes  for  the 
whole  week. 
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tin-  'tore’s  vtirious  services  and  the 
chaiiiits  tliat  develop  from  time  to 
time. 

.Samples  of  feature  advertised 
item'  are  displa\e<l  for  the  ojht- 
ator's  information,  and  from  time 
to  time  demonstrations  of  various 
])r(.dncts  tire  “iven  hy  maniifactitr- 
ers. 

\  contingent  staff  composed  of 
fonner  full  time  emidoyees  who 
wi'h  onlv  part-time  work  is  always 
on  call.  <  )thers  on  the  mornin<t; 
|)hone  staff'  work  in  other  deptirt- 
ments  in  the  afterniKni. 

Rest  jieriods,  morning;  and  after¬ 
noon.  are  tjiven  each  employee.  A 
specitil  rest  room  is  maintained  for 
this  staff'. 

Ih'vers  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  articles  which  are  es- 
])ecially  suitable  for  telephone  sell- 
inji>.  I'Aperience  has  taught  them 
when  and  what  to  offer. 

\d-llliisiratioiis  Important 

'I'he  Advertising  Department 
gives  its  wholehe.'irted  sup])ort  in 
copy  and  dis])lay.  Illustrations  are 
used  as  much  as  space  will  permit. 

Many  times  telephone  sales  have 
sustained  the  day’s  budget  when 
weather  and  disruptetl  transporta¬ 
tion  have  made  downtown  shopping 
an  impossibility.  It  is  siwm  discov¬ 
ered  that  some  lines  that  sell  across 
the  counter  best  on  one  dav  sell 
better  by  jihone  on  another  day, 
thus  giving  a  better  spread  to  sales. 

Suggestive  Selling  I’roduetive 

( )ut  of  a  ])0])ulation  in  (ireater 
loronto  of  .S.s2.(XX)  with  a  residence 
telephone  to  every  8  jieojile,  we  suc¬ 
ceed  in  doing  lObf  of  onr  total  sales 
volume  and  of  this  V/,  is  the  di¬ 
rect  result  of  suggestive  .selling. 

W  e  have  in  Toronto  the  advant¬ 
age  of  an  unlimited  telejihone  ser¬ 
vice  or,  in  other  words,  there  is  no 
measured  service  charge.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  may  make  as  many  calls  iier  <lay 
as  desired. 

A  residence  tele])hone  costs  from 
$2.75  to  $3.75  per  month  according 
to  the  class  of  service  used  whether 
Jiarty  or  direct  lines,  and  the  tyjie 
of  e(iui])ment  installed. 

good  illustration  of  the  ixis.d- 
bilities  for  both  .stores  and  telejihone 
companies  is  furnished  hy  the  City 
of  ( )shawa  situated  35  miles  east 
of  1  oronto.  It  is  a  thriving  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturing  town  of 
about  21,000.  Some  years  ago. 
when  the  ])opulation  was  consider¬ 
ably  less,  there  was  installed  there 


T elephone  Manual 

“MANUAL  of  Opera¬ 
tion”  is  also  used  in 
Simpson's  Telephone  Order 
Department.  It  deals  with 
store  policy,  general  proced¬ 
ure  as  to  proper  phraseology, 
technical  telephone  instruc¬ 
tion,  office  discipline,  courte¬ 
sy,  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  permitted  abbreviations 
of  merchandise  terms,  the  use 
of  price  books,  correct  ad¬ 
dress  and  salescheck  writing, 
store  services  and  methods  of 
payment. 

The  section  dealing  with 
suggestive  selling  is  of  great¬ 
est  importance  which  in  part 
gives  the  following  instruc¬ 
tion  : 

".I  fne  items  are  selected 
each  day  and  f>osted  in  front 
of  you.  These  items  have  been 
ficked  from  the  advertise¬ 
ments  as  heinij  zcorthy  of  sny- 
yestion  and  may  he  used  as 
leaders.  Operators  are  not  con¬ 
fined,  hmvever,  to  these  fciv 
items,  hut  may  add  to  them  as 
the  occasion  demands.  Your 
yood  judyment  and  common 
sense  must  he  used  at  all  times. 
.Seasonal  merchandise  makes  an 
intelliyent  suyyestion  xehelhcr 
advertised  or  not. 

“The  follo'iviny  ‘allied'  arti¬ 
cles  7cill  yive  you  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  few  suyyestions : — 

.Sikmeare  sufif/csts  .Silrer  Polish; 
Press  Goods  .?»,(/(/(’ .v/.f  Thread  to 
iiuiteh; 

.trt  Xeedlezeork  suniicsts  Floss; 
Children  Shoes  sumiest  Rubbers 
(in  season); 

Children’s  .Shoes  suiinest  Child¬ 
ren's  Hose; 

Ladies’  .Shoes  siifif/i’sl  Hose  to 
Match; 

Floor  Polishers  smiacst  Floor 
H'a.r; 

Paint  snnijests  Paint  Rrnshes. 

“Also  foodstuffs  are  aheays 
a  timely  suyyestion  because  the 
thouyht  of  the  suyycstcd  arti¬ 
cle  may  appeal  to  the  palate  in 
such  a  7vay  that  a  sale  may 
readily  he  made. 

“The  operator  makiny  a  suy¬ 
yestion  should  he  ivcll  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  merchandise 
she  is  suyyestiny.” 


an  order  office  which  was  an  exten- 
'ion  of  the  telephone  service.  Or¬ 
ders  taken  to  noon  one  day  would 
be  delivered  the  following  day. 

At  the  time  of  opening  the  Office 
the  telephone  company  had  a  cen¬ 
tral  e.xchange  for  i8(X)  phones. 
Within  six  months  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  it  by  fitX)  and  within  the 
year  orders  were  issued  for  the 
rush  preparation  of  facilities  to  en¬ 
large  the  capacity  to  5000.  ( )ur 
eiiuipment  on  inauguration  of  ser¬ 
vice  was  2  desk  phones.  It  is  now 
two  6-]rosition  order  tables  and  11 
trunk  lines. 

Telephone  Service  (a»sts 

Von,  I  am  sure,  are  anxious  to 
know  the  extra  cost  that  must  he 
provided  in  your  mark-u])  for  this 
service  to  customers.  It  costs  us 
appro.ximately  five  to  six  percent  of 
the  telephone  sales  for  wages  and 
supiffies.  This  would  be  about  two 
])ercent  on  total  store  sales. 

The  advertising  is  a  by-product 
of  the  regular  expenditures.  The 
order  filling  is  less  costly  or  ei|uiva- 
lent  to  the  sales  exi)ense  for  which 
jirovision  is  made  in  the  gross  jirolit 
rate.  The  other  services  involved 
are  so  much  a  part  of  other  oper¬ 
ations  that  it  would  he  difficult  to 
make  a  comiffete  .separation. 

The  average  value  of  an  order  is 
just  slightly  under  a  dollar  in  some 
dejiartmcnts,  and  u])  to  a  dollar  and 
a  (piarter  in  others.  This  figure  var¬ 
ies  from  season  to  season. 

Few  Returns 

Many  studies  have  demonstrated 
without  exce])tion  that  telephone 
sold  merchandise  stays  sold  and  is 
less  subject  to  return  or  e.xch.'inge 
than  counter  sold  merchandise. 
Don’t  a.sk  me  why  because  I  can’t 
tell  you,  unless  it  he  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  use  of 
the  telejihone  instead  of  visiting  the 
store  also  prevent  a  further  loss  of 
time  and  the  delayed  use  of  the 
article  if  an  exchange  were  sought. 

It  might  even  he  iiertinent  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  |)erhaps  store  displays  have 
grown  too  elaborate  and  as.sort- 
ments  too  great,  to  the  confusion  of 
the  customer.  However,  our  e.x- 
])erience  siieaks  for  itself.  Our 
peojile  had  to  have  it  ])roven  many 
times  before  acceptiiyg  the  facts. 

1  think  every  good  merchant  here 
will  agree  without  hesitation  to  the 
theory  that  new  business  drawn 
from  a  new  field  is  worth  the  cost 
of  ten  ])ercent.  (Cont'd  ne.rt  paye) 
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Other  Forms 

1.  Cards  are  used  to  advise  ()])eratdrs  that  delivery  for  Department  in¬ 
dicated  is  closed  for  that  day,  and  any  orders  taken  after  these  cards  are 
distributed  will  not  be  delivered  until  the  following  morning. 

2.  Another  specific  card  is  used  to  advise  operator  of  any  “Sold  Outs”, 
sudden  changes  in  prices,  or  corrections  in  daily  advertisement.  I  bis  noti¬ 
fication  is  acknowledged  by  operator  initialing  reverse  side  of  card. 

3.  The  following  different  types  of  stickers  are  attached  to  bills  when 
customers  make  certain  requests: 


a.  SPhXTAL  .\TTENTION 

This  Order  Promised 

For  . .  DELIVERY 

DATE  . 

b.  REMOVE  PRICES  and  DESTROY  BILL 

c.  TODAY  SURE 

d.  HOLD,  For  Delivery  Date 


Discussion  on  Telephone  Selling 


Telephone  Brings  New  Business 

Through  the  telephone  you  can 
tap  an  altogether  new  field.  .Among 
the  people  who  are  home-tied  per¬ 
haps  hy  an  infant  in  their  home  or 
children  at  school,  invalids  or  in¬ 
firm  members  of  the  family,  all  of 
these  circumstances  may  make  fre¬ 
quent,  even  casual  trips  out  of  the 
question.  Who  will  .serve  them  if 
you  do  not  by  telephone? 

It  may  he  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
j)ortation,  restricted  downtown 
])arking  regulations  and  the  time 
involved,  or  other  engagements,  are 
the  ])reventive  causes — what  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  what  keeps  them 
away?  You  all  have  to  admit  it's  a 
tremendous  job  to  get  them  down 
every  day  and  so  you  resort  to  price 
cutting,  feature  sales,  and  the  whole 
range  of  promotional  effort,  only  to 
he  defeated  often  hy  the  weather 
or  even  a  circus  procession.  You 
have  only  one  string  to  your  bow, 
when  a  second  one  would  materially 
help. 

Study  ill  Reveal  Market 

Of  course,  if  there  are  no  infants 
or  school  age  children  in  your  trad¬ 
ing  area — no  homes  where  illness 
hits  the  housewife  or  none  of  the 
other  detracting  features  of  social 
life  that  make  people  want  to  do 
other  things  than  respond  to  vour 
advertising  and  crowd  your  store 
daily,  you  have  no  need  for  any 
supplementary  sales  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  too  close  a 
study  of  the  internal  aspects  of  your 
store  has  made  you  overlook  some 
of  the  outside  factors  that  are  in 
every  city  or  town.  .A  study  of  these 
that  I  have  pointed  out.  and  others, 
will  make  you  realize  that  you  are 
trading  in  several  communities  and 
not  in  one  only.  You  have  recog¬ 
nized  it  in  the  development  of  the 
down-stairs  store  and  bargain  base¬ 
ment. 

My  jiarting  suggestion  to  you  is 
to  find  how  many  other  trading 
groups  there  are  in  your  trading 
area.  The  results  may  surprise  you 
and  find  their  way  into  vour  store 
policies. 

Just  a  word  more.  .A  telephone 
sales  service  has  to  grow  from  small 
beginnings— -it  takes  constant  study 
and  requires  patient  and  ]>erserver- 
ing  effort.  It  is  built  upon  good 
merchandise  offered  at  reasonable 
prices,  presented  by  good  advertis- 
fi’g — and  backed  by  pleasing  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  telephone  and  reliable 
service  from  the  delivery. 


Question :  May  I  ask  Mr.  Bishop 
what  he  would  advise  a  small  store 
to  do  which  does  not  feel  it  can  in¬ 
stall  a  special  telephone  service? 

Mr.  Hisliof>:  I  would  start  with 
a  single  desk  tele])hone — simple  as 
von  like — and  let  the  service  be  ade- 
(|uate  and  courteous  and  the  de¬ 
livery  promi)t. 

Question:  A  lay  I  ask  how  many 
operators  you  have? 

Mr.  Bisliof':  We  have  ])ositions 
for  140.  Sometimes  we  range  up  to 
that  and  on  very  busy  days  the  oper¬ 
ator  will  only  be  asked  to  write  the 
name  and  address  on  the  first  sales 
check,  where  the  order  may  run  into 
three  or  four  sales  checks.  These, 
then,  are  taken  by  less  e.\])erienced 
girls  who  serve  at  the  ojjerators’ 
shovdders.  Fhey  take  them  in 
groups  of  check  hooks  to  another 
'part  of  the  room  and  complete  the 
check  and  send  to  their  various  des¬ 
tinations.  so  that  the  room  may  have 
at  times  up  to  173.  perhaps  even 
200. 

Question :  Mr.  Bishop,  what  type 
of  merchandise  do  you  find  is  best 
for  telephone  selling? 

Mr.  Bishop:  Everything.  I  have 
seen  orders  for  phonographs,  re¬ 
frigerators.  and  1  have  seen  orders 
for  thread  and  cheese.  .Anything 
we  have  will  sell  by  telephone.  We 
will  charge  it  to  the  customer’s  ac¬ 
count,  to  her  deiKJsit  account,  or  we 
will  put  it  on  any  one  of  the  de¬ 
ferred  payment  plans. 

Question :  Have  you  a  definite 
idea  of  the  i)roportion  of  gnjcery 
and  meat  orders? 

Mr.  Bishop:  They  are  growing 


smaller.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the 
main  factors,  probably  the  larger 
liortion  of  the  equipment  was  given 
over  to  food  business,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  chain  store  we 
have  changed  the  character  of  our 
food  business  to  a  high-class  iiro- 
vision  business.  The  result  is  that 
the  food  business  is  the  smaller  jjor- 
tion  of  the  telephone  business. 

Question :  Do  you  definitely  so¬ 
licit  business?  For  instance,  if  you 
are  having  a  i)romotion  on  hosiery, 
would  you  call  out  to  sell  hosiery? 

Mr.  Bishop :  Our  business  is 
practically  all  voluntarily  called  by 
the  customer.  I'here  are  .some  of 
the  older  operators  who  liave  per¬ 
sonal  clienteles  whom  they  are 
privileged  to  call,  either  by  consent 
of  the  customer  or  by  consent  of 
the  company ;  hut  that  is  a  very 
small  ])ortion  of  the  business.  It  is 
practically  all  voluntary  calls  on  the 
])art  of  customers. 

Question :  How  do  you  guard 
against  an  oversold  condition? 

Mr.  Bishop:  By  the  tallying  of 
the  sales  checks  in  15-minute  peri¬ 
ods.  We  don’t  very  often  let  a  de- 
l)artment  oversell  its  merchandise. 

Question  :  Do  you  pay  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  your  telephone  operators  for 
suggestive  selling? 

Mr.  Bishop:  I  think  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  disixasition  to  pay 
a  commission  on  one  or  two  lines, 
but  it  isn’t  a  general  practice. 

Question :  Do  you  have  a  separ¬ 
ate  telephone  number  for  your  or¬ 
der  board,  or  do  all  calls  come  in 
through  the  main  board? 

(Continued  on  page  73) 
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A  Simple  Ready-to-Use 
Unit  Control  System 

BY  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
(iriieral  Manager,  (Controllers’  Congress 


WITH  tl)e  iin])n)vement  in  Imsi- 
ness  that  has  been  experienced 
in  the  last  year  or  so  has  come 
an  increasetl  interest  cm  the  i)art  of 
the  smaller  store  i)articnlarly,  in 
unit  control  jirocedure.  Heretofore 
a  great  many  smaller  stores  mer¬ 
chandised  in  a  more  or  less  hit  or 
miss  fashion,  their  reluctance  to  the 
use  of  some  type  of  merchandising 
control  being  due  in  part  to  their 
fear  c»f  installing  a  system  that 
would  entail  some  great  exjiense 
and  which  might  break  down  after 
a  few  months’  use. 

Sometimes  smaller  stores  would 
pattern  their  merchandising  records 
on  the  descriptions  they  had  read 
of  large  store  installations.  In  many 
such  cases,  these  relatively  elaborate 
])rocedures  provided  a  great  deal  of 
information  that  was  not  put  to  use. 
After  a  few  months’  trial  the  cost 
of  uiaintaining  the  records  became 
apjiarent;  this  cost  was  weighed 
against  the  use  made  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  with  the  result  that  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  economy  of  oj)eration,  the 
entire  procedure  and.  unfortunately, 
very  (jften  the  principle  of  merchan¬ 
dise  control  was  sent  to  the  scrap 
hea]). 

But  stores  seem  interested  again 
— particularly  the  stores  with  sales 
ranging  between  $500.(XX)  and  $2,- 
(XXl.OOO;  they  seem  willing  to  ex¬ 


periment  but  prefer  a  ready-made 
merchandise  control  system  that  is 
simple  and  flexible.  <  )ne  such 
ready-made  system  has  come  to  the 
writer’s  attention.  In  the  belief  that 
it  will  answer  the  reriuirements  of 
many  stores,  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  is  presented. 

The  basic  form  is  illustrated;  it 
is  ruled  and  jirinted  as  shown  and 
punched  for  visible  index  binding. 
This  form  is  particularly  suitable 
for  women’s  apparel  but  may  also 
l)e  used  for  men’s  wear.  'I'he  s])aces 
at  the  top  may  be  used  for  sizes, 
and  may  be  filled  in  as  reciuired— 
12  to  20  for  misses,  11  to  17  for 
juniors.  34  to  50  for  wf mien’s  reg¬ 
ular  size  range,  etc.  The  size  blocks 
may  be  divided  in  two  to  provide 
for  a  larger  range  if  needed,  or  the 
space  between  the  two  heavy  hori¬ 
zontal  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
card  may  be  utilized  for  additional 
size  blocks. 

(Ordinarily  the  heavy  horizontal 
rules  are  to  separate  the  different 
colors,  the  card  jiroviding  for  six 
color  spaces  in  addition  to  the 
smaller  space  in  the  middle  w’hich 
may  be  used  for  a  color  that  will 
be  relatively  inactive  (or  for  the 
additional  .size  blocks  as  mentioned 
alx)ve.) 

When  an  order  is  placed,  the 
form  is  jiartly  filled  in;  the  manu¬ 


facturer’s  name,  number,  cost  (if 
desired)  date  and  quantity  ordered 
being  written  in  the  respective 
spaces  in  jjencil  or  black  ink.  When 
the  merchandise  is  received  a  line 
is  drawn  through  the  order  quan¬ 
tity,  any  balance  not  shipped  may 
be  noted  l)elow  in  red  ink.  The 
(juantity  received  and  date  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  columns  immediately  to 
the  right  of  the  order  column.  It 
will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  sets 
(tf  columns  for  the  received,  sold 
and  t)n  hand  records  providing  for 
sixty-four  entries.  In  most  cases 
this  will  lie  ample  space  for  a  sea¬ 
son’s  needs  in  ready-to-wear  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  if  not,  the  records 
could  be  carried  over  to  an  addition¬ 
al  leaf. 

When  the  entry  to  record  the  in¬ 
coming  shipment  is  made  in  the 
right  liand  column  the  detail  of  the 
shi])ment  is  recorded  in  the  little 
scpiare  spaces,  an  oblique  line  being 
inserted  on  the  proper  color  line  in 
the  correct  size  column  for  each 
unit  received. 

The  saleschecks  or  price  ticket 
stubs  will  need  to  be  markefl  to 
give  the  information  for  recording 
the  exact  units  sold.  Crossing  the 
obli(jue  line  already  on  the  card  will 
indicate  a  sale.  When  sale  entries 
are  made  (daily,  semi-weekly  or 
{Continued  on  page  66) 


UNIT  CONTROL 
FORM 

The  basic  form  of 
the  “ready  made”  unit 
control  system  de¬ 
scribed  here.  It  is  re¬ 
produced  by  courtesy 
of  the  Charles  R. 
Hadley  Company  of 
Los  Anfseles  and  New 
York. 
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G.  C.  Driver,  C.  M. 

The  election  of  G.  C.  Driver, 
Credit  Manager,  The  May  Co., 
Cleveland,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Retail  Credit  Asocia- 
tion,  Creditgrams  is  particularly 
pleased  to  record.  Sjace  did  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  express  stxmer  our  grati¬ 
fication  over  this  event.  Congratu¬ 
lations,  Mr.  Driver. 

Shortly  after  the  Rochester  con¬ 
vention.  this  office  received  many 
letters  expressing  delight  over  the 
fact  that  a  member  of  our  own 
official  familv  was  honored  by  the 
X.  R.C.A. 

Some  of  our  members  wrote  us 
that  “from  a  standpoint  of  courage, 
foresight,  character  and  loyalty, 
they  come  no  better  than  G.  C. 
Driver”.  We  know  from  our  rather 
close  contact  with  this  man  that  no 
one  stands  for  more  high-minded 
principles  and  fair  play  in  the  credit 
profession  than  he.  Just  read  his 
business  creed  which  he  has  come  to 
adopt  as  a  result  of  a  mature  busi¬ 
ness  career:  “Diminish  the  bad  and 
develop  the  good  in  everyone.  .\ 
quitter  never  wins  and  a  winner 
never  quits.” 

President  Driver’s  early  credit 
exj)erience  was  had  with  New  York 
business  houses  and  banks.  His 
first  connections  with  large  retail 
stores  were  with  John  W'anamaker, 
New  York  City,  and  Mandel  Broth¬ 
ers,  Chicago,  Ill.  For  the  past 
seventeen  years,  he  has  been  Credit 
Manager  of  the  May  Co.  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  In  1920  he  was  elected  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Cleveland  Retail  Credit 
Men’s  Association.  .After  having 
served  as  President  of  the  Tri-State 
Conference  of  the  Credit  Men  of 
Ohio,  Michigan  and  Indiana,  and 
as  first  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Credit  .Association 
since  1934,  he  was  finally  honored 
with  the  presidency  of  the  leading 
professional  association  in  the  re¬ 
tail  credit  field.  Some  time  after 
his  election,  Mr.  Driver  received  a 


D.  Director,  Elected  T 

letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  which 
he  asked  us  to  publish  in  this  col¬ 
umn  together  with  his  re])ly.  Be¬ 
cause  we  believe  Credit  Managers 
all  over  the  country  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  this  corresix)nd- 
ence,  we  are  very  glad  to  comity 
with  his  reipiest.  Chairman  Mar¬ 
tens’  letter  sent  under  date  of  -Aug¬ 
ust  8th  to  Mr.  Driver,  President  of 
the  National  Retail  Credit  .Asscxria- 
tion,  read  in  part  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  Driver: 

“Had  I  not  been  such  a  wastrel  I 
should  have  told  you  a  month  ago 
that  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  Roch¬ 
ester  meeting.  Orchids  to  Mr.  Berry 
and  his  committee  for  inviting  us 
to  their  city.  To  a  Yankee  with 
Eskimo  instincts  Rwhester,  from  a 
climatic  standpoint,  was  a  great  re¬ 
lief  after  the  torridity  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  St.  Louis  and  Memphis.  I.  for 
one,  shall  be  much  in  favor  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  conventions,  when  it  is  the 
ol’  South’s  turn,  in  .Ajiril  or  ( )cto- 
ber.  But.  to  return  to  Rochester — 
the  meeting  was  excellent.  It  is  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  the 
lay  nienil)ers  to  have  the  .As.socia- 
tion  affairs  administered  by  such 
capable,  understanding  gentlemen  as 
Mr.  Reed  and  yourself.  I  hope  you 
will  always  remember  that  I  should 
be  pleased  if  you  would  call  on  me 
for  anything  in  which  I  might  be  of 
assistance.  .And  I  say  that  for  CMD 
also. 

“In  all  its  comple.xity,  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  retail  credit  opera¬ 
tions  results  in  a  finding  that  is  e.x- 
ceedingly  simple.  Despite  an  almost 
total  lack  of  uniformity  in  i)lan, 
system  and  procedure,  o]x:rating  re¬ 
sults  of  the  credit  offices  in  the  re¬ 
tail  stores  of  the  United  States  are 
uniformly  acceptable.  It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  one  of  the  greatest  contrib¬ 
uting  factors  is  the  fraternitv  exist¬ 
ing  among  Creditmen.  None  of  us 


L R.C.A.  President 

is  sufficiently  smart  and  no  employer 
sufficiently  strong  to  go  it  alone.  I 
believe  the  Creditman  who  is  never 
to«j  busy  to  lend  a  hand  serves  him¬ 
self  and  his  employer  best,  and  I 
know  you  agree.  Or  is  the  offering 
of  an  o])inion  of  one  who  has  had 
a  relatively  short  engagement  in  re¬ 
tail  credit  in  bad  taste?  If  so.  I  ask 
you.  Old  Timer,  to  pardon  my  im- 
liertinence. 

“I  had  iKJ  intention  of  writing  so 
much ;  I’m  not  so  voluble  generally. 

I  thought  it  an  oi)portunity.  how¬ 
ever,  to  become  articulate  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  interests  me.  .And  besides 
I  wanted  to  remind  you  that  I’m  at 
your  command. 

“Best  wishes  for  a  ])leasant  and 
success f ul  admin i st ration . ” 

Mr.  Driver’s  reply  was  sent  un¬ 
der  date  of  .August  22nd.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  W.  .8.  Martens, 
Chairman  of  the  Credit  .Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  and  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Dear  Mr.  Martens: 

“Please  i)ardon  delay  in  acknowl¬ 
edging  your  mo.st  welcome  letter.  I 
was  more  than  jileased  to  hear  from 
you,  and  particularly  to  have  you 
so  characteristically  exjiress  the 
sentiment  of  your  gO(xl  self  and  the 
CMD  of  the  NRDG.X  towards  the 
National  Retail  Credit  .Association. 

“.All  of  these  felicitations  I  re¬ 
turn  most  heartily  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Credit  .Association  to  you, 
as  Chairman  of  the  CMD.  and  to 
the  members  of  your  Division. 

“It  just  hai)ens  that  you  and  I 
are  equally  interested,  in  as  much 
as  we  are  members  of  the  National 
Retail  Credit  .Asst)ciation  and  the 
Credit  Management  Division  of  the 
NRDG.A.  ALso,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  have  a  large  number  of  personal 
friends  who  are  members  of  the 
CMD,  all  of  whom  I  consider  ex- 
{Coiitiiiucd  on  page  54) 
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Promoling  Credit  Sales 

BY  J.  ANTON  HA(;i()S 
\latia^(‘r.  Credit  Mana^eiiieiit  Divitsioii 


Ov  r(  )HKK  first,  national  inov- 
inj,'  (lay  is  close  at  hand! 

Thoutjh  there  are  no  new 
lands  to  conquer  and  the  urge  to 
l)ack  our  things  and  go  West  may 
liave  soinewliat  sul)sided  at  pres¬ 
ent.  the  desire  to  migrate  is  still 
inherent  in  a  large  part  of  our 
American  ])opulation,  ])articularly 
among  the  younger  married  people. 

If  all  the  gas,  electric  and  telephone 
companies  throughout  the  United 
States  were  to  publish  national  sta¬ 
tistics  on  the  number  of  services 
oixMied  and  discontinued,  the  com¬ 
posite  results  would  ])rohahly  reveal 
that  the  average  American  family 
moves  at  least  five  times  during  the 
course  of  the  first  ten  years  of  mar¬ 
ried  life.  The  migratory  trend  to¬ 
day,  however,  is  more  localized  and 
aj)i)ears  to  he  largely  one  from  the 
city  to  the  suburbs.  Many  young 
married  people  get  their  start  in  a 
little  city  apartment  but  sooner  or 
later  they  want  that  little  bungalow 
they  saw  last  summer  somewhere 
just  across  the  Jersey  meadows. 

Having  lived  in  the  bungalow  for 
a  year,  they  might  get  a  notion  that 
the  New  Jersey  mosquito  is  more 
of  a  nuisance  than  they  care  to  con¬ 
tend  with  so  they  will  probably  be 
found  moving  again,  this  time  to 
Ridgewood  or  possibly  the  Oranges. 
Each  time  they  move,  the  new  place 
is  just  a  trifle  better  than  the  old 
one.  The  shai^e  and  size  of  win¬ 
dows  are  different,  too,  which  means 
that  the  old  curtains  won’t  do.  Since 
their  new  house  also  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  room  and  the  hausfrau-type 
wife  is  weary  of  continuouslv  pick¬ 
ing  u])  her  husband’s  Ijelongings  all 
over  the  house,  the  additional  r(x»m 
thus  Iiecomes  her  husband’s  den 
wliere  he  can  keep  all  his  things  to¬ 
gether.  Wishing  him  to  be  com¬ 
fortable  in  his  new  room,  she  agrees 
that  he  must  have  a  desk,  book 
shelves,  a  studio  couch,  some  occa¬ 
sional  chairs,  one  or  two  smoke 
stands,  .special  rugs  and  curtains, 
and  various  other  odds  and  ends  to 
suit  his  particular  fancy. 

Sf)ecial  service  organizations 


G.  C.  Driver 

Whose  election  to  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Retail  Credit  Association 
is  discussed  on  the  opposite  page. 


make  it  their  business  to  inform  de¬ 
partment  stores  where  and  when 
such  individual  migrations  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  within  a  radius  of  30  or 
40  miles  of  a  store. 

In  addition,  life  insurance  statis¬ 
tics  show  that  beginning  with  the 
Fall  weather  mortality  rates  fctr  all 
known  causes  of  death  begin  to  in¬ 
crease  and  reach  a  j)eak  in  March. 
With  every  good  customer  lost  in 
this  way,  it  is  profitable  business  to. 
try  to  rei)lace  such  a  customer  by 
another  good  customer.  The  Sales 
Promotion  Department  can  probably 
get  the  cust(jmer  all  right  l)ut  only 
the  Credit  Department  can  tell  in 
advance  whether  he  is  likely  to  he 
good  or  bad.  Many  stores  have 
therefore  given  u|)  the  idea  of 
wholesale  credit  sales  promotion  ef¬ 
forts  withcjut  giving  first  consider¬ 
ation  to  the  prosjtect’s  paying  record 
and  his  ability  to  pay.  Finally,  the 
store  will  find  its  iKXiks  generally 
contain  two  other  classes  of  custom¬ 
ers  who  might  make  good  promo¬ 
tional  material.  One  is  the  account 
whose  payment  record  has  been  sat¬ 
isfactory  but  who  has  not  made  any 
])urchases  for  some  time  and  the 


other  is  the  maturing  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  account  with  a  clean  payment 
hi.story.  Furthermore,  aggressive 
stores  find  that  these  two  tyjies  of 
cust(jniers  can  fref}uently  be  induced 
to  use  their  charge  and  deferred 
])ayment  facilities  more  frequently 
if  ])ro])erly  approached  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

In  many  stores  Credit  Depart¬ 
ment  charge  and  deferred  payment 
account  iinjmotion  is  generally  a 
never-encling  process,  going  on 
every  business  day  in  the  year. 
There  are  certain  times  of  the  year, 
however,  when  stores  feel  it  desir¬ 
able  to  launch  more  extensive  cam- 
])aigns. 

Erwin  Kant,  Credit  Manager 
of  Ed.  .Schuster  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
gave  us  a  brief  outline  of  what  their 
sales  promotion  campaign  consists 
of.  He  wrote  us : 

“Our  sales  promotion  campaign 
has  I)een  made  thrcnigh : 

“.A.  The  reviving  of  inactive  ac¬ 
counts. 

“A  series  of  three  letters  is 
sent  to  customers  whose  ac¬ 
counts  are  inactive  for  three 
successive  months. 

“H.  The  soliciting  of  new  accounts. 

“1.  Important  new  arrivals 
in  the  city  who  are  financially 
established  are  located  through 
the  medium  of  newspapers. 

“2.  Lists  of  federal,  city  and 
county  civil  service  employes 
are  secured,  and  accounts  are 
opened  for  those  having  fav¬ 
orable  ratings. 

“3.  Accounts  are  opened  for 
people  building  new  homes  or 
remodeling  their  homes  if 
newspaper  announcement  is 
made  in  addition  to  the  listing 
of  the  building  permit. 

“4.  People  within  our  37- 
mile  delivery  zone  who  request 
weekly  sales  announcements  to 
be  sent  to  them  regularly. 

“5.  Regular  charge  accounts 
are  solicited  from  paid-up  in- 
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stallment  accounts  showing  a 
favorable  rating  and  favorable 
credit  rejMart  when  the  lease 
account  was  opened.” 

A  detailed  description  of  the 
methotls  used  by  a  Pacific  coast 
store  was  furnished  by  F.  D.  Fran¬ 
cis,  Secretary  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  and  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  Emporium,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Emporium  Program 

“Any  progressive  credit  execu¬ 
tive,”  Mr.  Francis  feels,  “must  have 
a  real  sales-consciousness  and  more 
than  ever,  right  tiotu,  when  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  again  evidencing  an  ability 
and  willingness  to  buy.  The  Credit 
Department  has  outgrown  its  ori¬ 
ginal  function  of  a  purely  control 
division  and  must  recognize  its  po¬ 
tentialities  as  a  builder  of  sales. 

“In  our  Credit  Department  we 
hold  regular  weekly  meetings  in 
which  the  sales  feature  is  stressed 
constantly.  We  talk  in  terms  and 
figures  that  our  credits  and  collec¬ 
tion  ])ersonnel  can  understand.  Viz  : 
So  many  dollars  of  additional 
charge  sales  will  increase  our  per¬ 
centage  of  charge  sales  to  total  sales 
by  one  percent.  This  dollar  figure  is 
one  that  the  employees  can  grasp 
and  understand.  When  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  that,  we  go  after  an¬ 
other  percent,  etc.  We  invite  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sales  division  to  talk  at 
our  meetings.  Also,  each  Saturday 
morning,  I  talk  to  some  sales  de¬ 
partment  group  on  the  functions  of 
the  Credit  Department,  our  desire 
being,  of  course,  to  build  sales  and 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  every  way 
and  as  a  result,  we  have  a  splendid 
spirit  existing  between  our  Sales 
and  Credit  divisions. 

“When  we  talk  about  sales  pro¬ 
motion  activities.  I  am  sure  the 
above  is  one  phase  of  it  that  is 
scarcely  touched  uix>n  by  the  aver¬ 
age  Credit  Manager.  Gone  after  in 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  the  sales  di¬ 
vision  will  and  can  be  a  wonderful 
asset  to  any  credit  division.  In  this 
promotion  work  of  ours,  I  find  that 
a  large  part  of  any  friction  existing 
between  sales  and  credit  divisions  is 
founded  on  ignorance  and  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  can  lie  eliminated 
if  the  credit  executive  takes  the 
initiative  to  do  so. 

“We  have  concentrated  most  of 
our  actual  solicitation  work  on  our 
deferred  payment  accounts.  We 
send  letters  to  all  deferred  payment 
accounts  having  from  one  to  four 
months  more  to  run.  Also,  a  letter 


at  the  time  of  final  payment.  This 
program  has  l)een  directly  responsi- 
Ide  for  some  $60,000  w'orth  of  sales 
over  an  eight  months’  perio<l.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  April,  for  instance, 
we  send  out  3200  letters  to  some  of 
our  deferred  payment  customers  in¬ 
viting  them  to  outfit  for  Easter  and 
use  our  deferred  payment  plan.  The 
return  on  this  promotion  has  l)een 
excellent.  At  the  same  time  we  also 
send  out  a  letter  to  our  good  thirty 
day  accounts  when  the  account  was 
inactive  for  ninety  days.  New  ac¬ 
count  campaigns,  I  believe,  are 
rather  undesirable.  If  we  really 
want  to  promote  sales,  there  is 
enough  material  in  our  present 
ledgers  to  keep  us  busy.  However, 
for  concerns  of  more  than  average 
size,  I  believe  the  following  plan 
may  l)e  used  to  advantage : 

“Making  a  proper  contact  with 
the  large  industries  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  secure  the  names  of  the 
executives  and  junior  executives  of 
these  concerns  for  solicitation  pur¬ 
poses.  In  other  w(^rds.  such  lists 
can  furnish  a  very  high  grade  of 
credit  account  f>rosiiects  and  are 
well  worth  working.  Summing  up 
our  own  sales  promotion  activities : 

Directed  to  Staff  and  Customers 

“First,  we  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  instill  in  each  of  our 
credit  division  employees  the  fact 
that  we  must  make  every  dollar  sale 
that  is  at  all  consistent  with  sound 
credit  practice  and  that  we  are  a 
sales  division  of  the  store. 

“Second,  we  are  giving  our  sales 
divisions,  through  educational  medi¬ 
ums.  an  insight  of  the  credit  divi¬ 
sion  that  will  dispell  any  old  pre¬ 
judices  that  might  exist  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  close  harmony  between  two 
divisions. 

“Third,  we  are  constantly  con¬ 
ducting  sales  promotion  campaigns 
with  our  customers  to  secure  addi¬ 
tional  sales.  One  thing,  however, 
is  that  we  try  to  plan  these  cam¬ 
paigns  on  a  quality  rather  than 
quantity  basis.  careful  selection 
of  names  is  made  that  should  mean 
the  most  to  us  in  sales  volume.  To 
illustrate  the  types  of  letters  used 
in  connection  with  our  promotion 
campaign.  I  am  submitting  copies 
of  different  types  of  letters  sent  out 
by  our  store. 

-Vo.  1.  Sent  to  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  customers  ndth  from  one 
to  four  installments  yet  to  run. 

Dear  Mr.  Hollingworth : 

Your  present  budget  account  is  so 

satisfactory  and  your  payments  have 

been  made  so  promptly,  that  we 


wish  to  express  our  appreciation  by 
offering  you  an  exclusive  service. 

As  soon  as  you  receive  this  let¬ 
ter,  you  may  make  other  purchases 
on  your  budget  account  without  any 
down  payment,  provided  you  do  so 
before  vour  present  budget  account 
expires.'  .\11  that  is  necessary  tor 
you  to  do  is  come  to  the  Credit 
Office,  and  arrange  for  the  monthly 
payments,  when  selecting  the  mer¬ 
chandise  you  wish  to  add  to  this 
account. 

Do  come  in  soon,  Mr.  Holling¬ 
worth,  for  I  feel  sure  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  this  unusual  service  and 
the  savings  on  purchases  made  at 
this  time. 

Cordially, 

•Vo.  2.  Sent  to  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  custotners  teho  haze  just 
made  final  payment. 

Dear  Mr.  Hollingworth: 

VVe  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  you  paid 
your  recent  budget  account  with  us, 
and  to  tell  you  how  much  we  ap¬ 
preciate  such  reliable  patronage. 

\Ve  want  you  to  feel  free  to  come 
in  at  any  time  and  use  this  credit 
which  you  have  already  established 
here.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  fill  out  the  form  again,  Mr. 
Hollingworth — just  come  to  the 
credit  department  and  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  payments  at  the 
same  time  you  make  your  purchases. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  soon  again  in  our  store. 

Cordially, 

.Vo.  3.  Sent  to  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  customers  zelio  have  just 
paid  out  a  second  Deferred  ac¬ 
count. 

Dear  Mr.  Hollingworth: 

You  have  just  completed  another 
satisfactory  budget  account  with  us. 
Your  promptness  in  paying,  as  well 
as  your  loyalty  to  this  store,  is  very 
much  appreciated. 

\Ve  would  like  to  see  you  reopen 
this  account  whenever  you  wish, 
and  if  the  occasion  arises,  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  give  us 
as  a  reference  in  regard  to  our  credit 
experience  with  you. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  soon  again  in  our  store. 

Cordially  yours, 

*  *  * 

No.  1.  Easter  Solicit  Letter  to 
customers  having  paid  up  fur¬ 
nishing  budget. 

Dear  Mrs.  Brown : 

You  completed  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  budget  account  on  furnishings 
for  your  home,  a  few  months  ago, 
so  we  want  you  to  know  of  an¬ 
other  budget  service  which  is  of¬ 
fered  for  your  convenience. 

Did  you  know  that  we  also  have 
a  very  liberal  budget  plan  on  ap¬ 
parel.  which  requires  only  a  nomi¬ 
nal  down  payment,  and  the  balance 
divided  into  convenient  monthly 
payments?  In  this  manner  your  en¬ 
tire  family  may  enjoy  the  luxury 
of  new  clothes  at  Easter,  without 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  entire 
cost  at  one  time. 

Our  new  spring  dresses,  ensembles, 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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Retail  Assurance  for  Fall 
Bolsters  Customer  Confidence 


Boston  Globe,  August  12,  1935 


The  N.R.D.G.A.  Continues  Its  Efforts 


IRETAIL  SALES 
SPURT  FORECAST 


to  Accelerate  Consumer  Buying 

On  nunierou!*  past  occasions  when  retailers  have  viewed  pros* 


15  Percent  Rise  Here! 

j 

Expected  in  Fall  ' 

_  i 

national  RetillDrytoodsIss'c! 
Conducts  Suniey  ! 


NEW  YORK.  Auk  H  'A  P)— The  j 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa-  j 
tion  announced  tonight  that  a  can- 1 
vas  of  more  than  a  score  of  the  coun-  i 
try's  leading  merchants  showed  an  ^ 
average  increase  of  from  10  to  15  per¬ 
cent  in  sales  volume  was  looked  for  | 
this  Fall. 

"Merchants  seem  generally  of  the* 
opinion.”  said  Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  I 
managing  director,  “that  the  long, 
steady  upward  march  of  retail  bifsi-t 
ness  since  the  Summer  of  1933  will  [ 
be  continued  this  Fall. 

“If  the  present  forecasts  for  retail-  1 
ing  in  the  Fall  of  1935  are  in  any 
way  realized,  we  shall  experience  the 
best  Fall  season  since  1931.  with ' 
beneficial  effects  on  all  lines’  of  j 
business."  | 

Abundant  crops,  the  Government  i 
works  relief  program  and  the  credit- 1 
extending  activities  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  were  cited  as 
national  auguries,  while  local  devel- 1 
opments  included  the  opening  of  new  ■ 
factories  and  reduced  unemployment.  i 

P.  G.  Winnett,  president  of  Bul-j 
lock's.  I>os  Angeles,  told  the  associa-  i 
tion  he  believed  Fall  business  would 
show  marked  improvement  “if  Con¬ 
gress  will  go  home.”  but  at  the  same 
time  he  looked  for  a  “general  come¬ 
back  in  spite  of  Washington.” 

William  H.  Hager,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Retailers'  Asso¬ 
ciation.  said;  “Bitter  partisan  attacks 
by  the  politicians  are  growing  in  voU 
ume,  and  radical  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  big  public  service  cor¬ 
porations  against  the  Roosevelt  Ad¬ 
ministration,  helps  to  destroy  public 
confidence  and  is  bad  for  business.” 

Other  reports  included; 

Memphis,  Tenn — “We  . . .  anticipate 
an  increase  of  approximately  20  per¬ 
cent.” 

Dallas,  Tex — “A  10  to  15  percent 
increase  in  retail  sales  is 
anticipated.” 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  ■“* 
indication  we 
Iiercent  ah  •''* 

Baltim' 

ward 


pects  for  future  budinesd  with  assurance  and  sound  optimism, 
the  National  Retail  Drv'  Goods  Association,  through  its  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau,  has  attempted  to  convey  this  confidence  to  the 
consuming  public. 

e  believe  the  psychology  of  this  type  of  publicity  is  genu¬ 
inely  helpful  in  building  up  a  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of 
the  public  which  will  have  a  favorable  reaction  on  sales  and 
business  generally. 

F'  or  such  an  effort,  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  the  latter  part  of 
Julv  asked  merchants  in  principal  centers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  state  their  views  on  FaU  retail  business.  Summarized  and 
analyzed  these  statements  were  given  to  the  press  in  a  release 
August  10. 

uilding  consumer  confidence  to  stimulate  business  is  but 
one  of  the  many  functions  performed  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly,  to  promote  the  well’are  of  its  member 
stores  and  of  retailing. 


The  reproduced  clipping  is  from  the  Boston  Globe  of  .\agust  12,  and  is 
typical  of  the  hundreds  of  others  received  from  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  as  a  result  of  the  press  article  on  Fall  business  prospects. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press  and 
other  mediums,  this  message  of  encouragement  and  realistic  optimism 
voiced  by  N.  R.  D.  C.  A.  members  was  carried  to  the  public  in  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  United  States.  In  dispatches,  specially  written 
articles,  editorials,  etc.,  records  to  date  show  that  it  was  printed  in  more 
than  673  individual  newspapers  and  magazines. 
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Training  Program  in  Upholstery 
and  Drapery  Department 

BY  MILDRED  MANN 
Director  of  Training,  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. 


Because  of  the  many  differ¬ 
ent  tyi)es  of  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  the  upholstery  and 
drapery  department,  the  training 
I)eriod  for  new  salesclerks  is  neces¬ 
sarily  longer  than  in  most  other  de¬ 
partments.  .\  new  salesix'rson  must 
Ik*  given  information  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  sell  in  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  dei)artment : — 

1.  Yard  goods 

Upholstery,  drai)ery,  slip  cov¬ 
er.  and  glass  curtain  materials 

2.  Ready  made  draperies  and  bed¬ 
spreads 

Ready  made  curtains 

Ready  made  slij)  covers  and 

couch  covers 

3.  Awnings,  shades,  and  Venetian 
blinds 

4.  Decorative  pillows,  wall  hang¬ 
ings,  table  scarfs 

5.  Cedar  chests,  decorative  folding 
screens 

6.  Drai)ery  and  curtain  hardware 

In  addition  to  l)eing  well-informed 
on  each  item  of  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  the  sections — which  includes 
information  from  fibres,  leathers, 
and  woorls,  to  wrought  iron — the 
salesclerk  must  be  able  to  give  au¬ 
thoritative  advice  on  interior  dec¬ 
oration.  He  must  be  able  at  a  mo¬ 
ment's  notice,  to  ])lan  a  complete 
room  ensemble  for  any  type  of 
room.  Because  so  much  is  expected 
of  this  salesclerk  his  training  must 
be  both  specific  and  general. 

The  formal  training  j^eriod  for 
a  new  salesclerk,  inexjierienced  in 
selling  drajiery  and  upholsterv  mer¬ 
chandise.  lasts  from  five  to  six 
weeks.  During  this  time  he  receives 
.several  different  tyi^es  of  training; 

1.  Training  in  the  department — 
st(X'k  locations,  etc. 

A  specially  appointed  sales¬ 
clerk  is  resix)nsible  for  the 
floor  training.  The  program  is 
planned  and  supervised  by  the 
training  department. 


2.  Training  by  means  of  de\)art- 
ment  meetings  held  by  buyers 
before  the  store  oixns 

3.  Class-room  training  given  in 
training  department  by  training 
supervisor 

A  regular  course  of  merchandise 
training  is  planned  and  conducted 
by  the  trainiiig  supervisor,  assisted 
at  times  by  the  buyer  and  the  as¬ 
sistant.  The  following  outline  is  a 
synopsis  of  the  subject  matter  cov¬ 
ered  during  the  training  period.  It 
covers  the  training  given  from  the 
sjdesclerk’s  second  week  of  employ¬ 
ment,  because  during  the  first  week 
his  time  is  taken  up  with  learning 
the  store  system,  special  department 
practices,  and  stock  Uxations  in  each 
si-ction. 

Second  and  Third  Week  of 
Employment 

During  the  second  week  of  em¬ 
ployment  the  new  salesclerk  is  given 
two  one-hour  classes  daily — one  in 
te.xtiles  and  one  in  salesmanship. 

During  the  third  week  he  is  given 
one  one-hour  class  each  day.  The 
classes  alternate  daily  between  tex¬ 
tiles  and  salesmanship. 

S.VLES.MANSHIP  CoURSE 

A  six-lesson  course  in  sales¬ 
manship  is  given  new  salesclerks. 
Each  step  in  making  a  sale  is 
analyzed  and  the  correct  proced¬ 
ure  demonstrated.  'I'ested  selling 
.sentences  are  applied  to  their  own 
merchandise.  Particular  stress  is 
laid  on  the  use  of  selling  sentences 
in  the  merchandise  ai^proach. 

E.\i!ric  Course 
Lesson  I 

(ieneral  uses  of  textile  fibres  in 
upholstery  department 
Classification  of  te.xtile  fibres 
Definition  of  textile  terms 
Study  of  weaves 

Illustrative  material  is  used 
for  every  lesson.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  outlines  with  high 
lights  of  each  lesson  are  giv¬ 


en  to  members  of  class. 
Loose  leaf  covers  are  fur- 
nisbed  the  class.  .All  outlines 
must  be  placed  in  the  folder. 
When  the  course  is  complet¬ 
ed  the  memlxrs  of  the  class 
have  a  rather  complete  uidiol- 
stery  manual. 

Lessons  1 1 -VI 

Study  of  each  te.xtile  fibre 
Study  of  each  decorative  fabric 
made  from  each  fibre.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  outlines  of  all  decora¬ 
tive  fabrics  are  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  out¬ 
line  : — 

Name  of  Fabric  Fibre  : 

(in  this  space  a 
swatch  of  fabric  Il'ea:v: 
is  stapled  to  out¬ 
line  by  salesclerk)  fyescri/'tion : 

Selling  Points: 

Care : 

Uses : 

(The  salesclerks  are  retpiired 
whenever  jxtssihle  to  obtain 
swatches  for  their  own  note¬ 
books.  By  thus  handling  them 
they  learn  to  identify  and  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  differe^it 
fabrics.) 

Lesson  VII 

Methods  of  applying  color  to 
decorative  fabrics 
Yarn  dyeing 
Piece  dyeing 
Explanation  of  dyestuffs 
Printing,  hand  blocking,  etc. 

Lesson  VIII 

Practical  information  on  selling 
yard  goods 

How  to  sell  curtains  and 
dra]ieries 

Measuring  for  curtains  and 
draperies 

A'ardage,  allowance  for 
hems,  shrinkage,  etc. 
How  to  make  French 
pleats 

How  to  make  draw  cur¬ 
tains 

Use  of  trimmings 
Window  treatments 
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How  to  sell  slij)  cover  ma¬ 
terials 

Sellinjf  i)oints  of  slip  cov¬ 
ers  and  materials  used 
for  them 

How  to  measure  for  slip 
covers 

Yardage  recpiired  ff>r  cov¬ 
ers  for  various  pieces  of 
furniture 

Styles  in  slip  covers 

Use  of  trimminj's 
How  to  sell  ui)holstery  ma¬ 
terials 

Sellinji  points  of  uphol¬ 
stery  fabrics 

Yarda}i;e  charts 

Lesson  IX 
Study  of  textures 
Meaning  of  texture 
X’arious  ty])es  of  textures 
Use  of  different  textures 

Lesson  X 
1  )esign 

Origin  or  design — stories  of 
favorite  motifs  used  in  de¬ 
signing  textiles 

Lesson  XI 

Si)ecial  studies  in  decorative 
textiles 

India  prints 
Toile  de  Jouy 
Tapestries 
Fortuny  prints 

Fourth  Week 

U01.0R  Course 
Meaning  of  color 
X’arious  types  of  color — warm, 
cool,  etc. 

Color  harmonies 
Keying  a  rcnmi  to  one  color 
Developing  a  scheme  from  a  given 
color 

W  anning  and  cooling  nxjms  with 
color 

Lightening  and  darkening  rooms 
with  color 

Kfft*ct  of  light  on  colors — artifi¬ 
cial  light  and  natural  light 

This  course  is  given  in  such  a 
way  that  the  salesclerks  imme¬ 
diately  asswiate  the  information 
with  their  merchandise,  instead  of 
thinking  of  color  harmonies  as 
something  quite  mysterious.  W^all 
papers  and  fabrics  are  used  to 
illustrate  all  jioints. 

Fifth  Week 

H.nsemble  Schemes  for  Differ¬ 
ent  Types  of  Rooms 
Xon-period  rooms 

{Contniued  on  page  82) 


A  Course  in  Selling  Shoes 

BY  GLADYS  CARLSON 

Director  of  Training,  Slrawhridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia 


The  problem  of  securing  satis¬ 
factory  shoe  salespeople  prob¬ 
ably  always  will  In?  a  difficult 
one  for  department  stores.  If  shoes 
are  not  sold  intelligently,  returns 
mount  and  profits  diminish. 

Several  years  ago  w’e  underttxik 
the  task  <»f  training  our  ow’ii  ])eople 
to  sell  in  this  department  and  have 
continued  with  essentially  the  same 
jdan.  First,  our  list  of  salesjieople 
•111  call  is  surveyed  to  find  jieople 
who  are  familiar  with  our  store  sys¬ 
tems  and  iiolicies  and  who  have 
proved  their  selling  ability.  If  a 
sufficient  numlier  cannot  lie  obtained 
from  this  source,  we  employ  new 
|)eople  hut  we  prefer  to  make  this, 
to  some  extent,  a  promotional  class. 

Outline  of  Course 

Working  with  the  Assistant  Buy¬ 
er  of  Shoes  we  have  prepared  a 
course  which  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  main  topics. 

1.  .Anatomy  of  the  Foot  and 
Common  F(X)t  Troubles, 

a.  Parts  of  the  foot 
1).  Construction  of  the  foot 

c.  Mechanics  of  the  foot 

2.  Materials  used  in  shoes  and 
sjiecial  finishes, 
a.  Leathers 
1).  Fabrics 

.1.  Parts  of  a  Shoe, 
a.  Sole 
h.  Upper 
c.  Heel 

( 1  )  Heights 

(2)  Suitability  for  occa¬ 
sion 

4.  Steps  in  making  a  shoe, 
a.  Last 
1).  Pattern 
c.  Cutting 

d.  Stitching 

e.  Channeling 

5.  Kinds  of  soles, 
a.  Welt 

b.  Turned 


V.  McKay 
d.  ComiKj 

().  Scale  of  sizes, 
a.  Widths 
1).  Lengths 

c.  Sizes  carried 

7.  Fitting  Shoes. 

a.  Measuregraph 
1).  Footoscope 
c.  “Breaking  in"  shoes 

8.  Price  Lines. 

9.  Key  to  stix'k  arrangement 

and  designation. 

10.  General  slux*  salesmanship. 

The  memliers  of  the  class  are 
brought  in  and  jiaid  for  four  hours 
each  lesson  day.  .An  hour  and  a  half 
is  given  over  to  class  nxim  work 
and  the  remaining  time  is  used  for 
the  study  of  stock,  observation  of 
the  selling  of  other  salesjieople,  and 
selling  under  the  sui)ervision  of  the 
.Assistant  Buyer  or  a  qualified  sales- 
|)erson.  They  do  not  run  salesbooks 
until  the  course  is  completed. 

The  lectures  and  instructions  are 
given  by  the  .Assistant  Buyer  of 
the  Shoe  Dejiartment.  At  each 
class,  excejit  the  first,  the  members 
of  the  group  are  given  a  mimeo- 
grajihed  copy  of  the  material  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  previous  lesson.  They 
are  retpiired  to  study  this  and  keep 
it  for  future  reference.  Several 
short  quizzes  are  given  from  time 
to  time  anti  on  the  last  day  there  is 
an  examinatitm  covering  the  entire 
course. 

.Ml  members  of  the  class  are 
given  selling  opjxjrtunities  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  completion  of  the 
lessons.  Those  who  Ixst  qualify  are 
made  regular  members  of  the  de¬ 
partment  while  the  others  are  kept 
on  our  Extra  list,  subject  to  call. 
.As  vacancies  occur  in  the  shoe  tle- 
jtartment,  these  extras  are  given 
first  consideration  for  jx^rnianent 
lK)sitions. 

We  have  conducted  appro.ximate- 
ly  ten  of  these  shoe  courses  and 
find  them  the  best  solution  to  the 
problem  of  maintaining  an  adequate 
salesforce  in  the  shoe  departments. 
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Hammering  Our  Way  Into  Prosperity 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


similar  piece  of  machinery  which 
would  give  some  liquidity  and  eligi¬ 
bility  to  mortgage  paper  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  satisfactory  interest 
rate. 

(f)  The  need  of  a  cleavage  be¬ 
tween  what  the  Government  should 
do  in  the  coming  housing  program 
and  what  private  initiative  can  ac¬ 
complish. 

The  Need  for  Housing 

The  problem  of  slum  clearance 
and  rehousing  of  low  income  groups 
is  practically  nationwide.  A  great 
many  surveys  have  l)een  made  by 
the  Government,  social  agencies  and 
statistical  organizations  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  The  number  of  projjerties  that 
are  obsolete,  unsanitary  and  unfit 
for  use,  the  areas  that  are  blighted 
and  the  amount  of  reconditioning 
necessary,  make  a  staggering  total. 

This  whole  subject  is  local  in  its 
relation  to  promotional  possibilities 
which  are  afforded  to  merchants  in 
any  given  area  and  considerable  in¬ 
formation  bas  been  assembled  and 
is  prwurablc  wbich  indicates  the 
factual  situation. 

House  Planning  in  This  Decade 

During  the  boom  years  of  1925- 
1929,  we  built  400,000  homes  a  year 
in  about  200  cities.  In  the  five  suc¬ 
ceeding  years  we  built  approximate¬ 
ly  60,000  a  year.  In  figuring  the  net 
gain  in  the  number  of  homes,  we 
must  remember  that  over  20,000 
homes  a  year  are  destroyed  by  fire. 
Before  the  depression,  we  built  one 
home  for  every  three  marriages,  and 
since  the  crash  we  have  built  one 
for  every  16  marriages,  taking  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  These  are  only 
approximate  figures,  given  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  tremendous  effect  upon 
.American  prosperity  of  the  annual 
building  of  homes. 

What  Housing  Has  Done  for 
Other  Countries 

The  merchant  is  interested  in  a 
short  term  plan  for  the  solution  of 
the  housing  problem — a  plan  wbich 
will  be  conscious  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  it  will  go  and  will  avoid 
the  crazy  quilt  patterns  which  we 
have  had  in  the  past.  Our  inventory 
of  homes  lias  never  been  a  first- 
class  inventory,  if  you  judge  it  by 
the  surv'ey  of  64  cities  known  as 


the  Government’s  “real  property 
inventory  survey”. 

Exjx*rienced  observers  have  writ¬ 
ten  of  late  as  to  the  effect  which 
the  housing  program  has  had  in 
England.  .A  merchant,  now  abroad, 
who  is  well  known  in  this  country, 
said  in  a  recent  letter  that  the  great 
housing  movement  in  the  United 
Kingdom  “gets  steady  employment 
at  good  wages,  although  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  wages  are  only  alxiut  one- 
third  of  our  .American  scale  .... 
Not  only  is  this  construction  move¬ 
ment  confined  to  the  building  of 
.small  homes,  but  they  are  building 
beautiful  apartments.  One  apart¬ 
ment  covering  an  entire  block  is 
su]iix)sed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world;  and  then  they  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  remodeling.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all  is  that  the  department 
stores  are  enlarging.” 

The  history  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Switzerland,  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  and  central  Europe 
on  the  subject  of  housing  should  be 
interesting  to  thinking  merchants 
who  believe  that  a  contribution  to 
housing  conditions  in  their  area  is 
the  open  sesame  to  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  profitable  nature.  The 
possibilities  of  municipal  housing 
have  been  demonstrated  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  extent  by  the  city  of  Stock¬ 
holm.  A  very  interesting  and  brief 
study  of  what  has  been  done  in  this 
connection  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  The  pamphlet  is  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Small  Housing  Scheme 
of  the  City  of  Stockholm.” 

Government  vs.  Private  Effort 

The  interest  of  the  Government 
in  housing  might  well  be  limited  to 
three  basic  concepts: 

1.  The  standardization  of  con¬ 
struction  :  We  need  a  securities  act 
for  real  estate  as  well  as  for  stocks 
and  bonds — a  simple  code  of  factual 
statements  which  will  protect  the 
investor  in  any  advertisement  or 
written  statement  which  induces  the 
sale  of  real  estate. 

2.  The  facilitation  of  credit : 
Mortgage  credit  should  be  sounder 
and  more  permanent  than  it  has 
been  in  the  past  and  it  should  be 
based  upon  rates  which  are  more 
in  keeping  with  a  lower  level  of 
maintenance  cost.  The  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  mortgage  credit  is  interwoven 


with  the  question  of  whether  the 
lending  will  be  done  essentially  by 
the  Government  or  by  private  capi¬ 
tal.  At  present  there  is  a  very  keen 
necessity  for  the  unification  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  the  building 
upon  the  base  of  that  unity  of  one 
central  mortgage  credit  machinery. 
Among  the  real  estate,  lending,  en¬ 
gineering  and  surveying  instruments 
which  are  now  provided  by  Federal 
law,  are : 

Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion 

The  Subsistence  Homestead 
Corporation 

Home  (Owners  Loan  Corpor¬ 
ation 

Home  Owners’  Loan  Bank, 
which  includes  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Savings  and  Loan  .Asso¬ 
ciations 

Public  Work  Emergency  Hous¬ 
ing  Corporation 

The  Real  Property  Inventory 
Surveys  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce 

The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation 

The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Cor]X)ration  Morgage  Com¬ 
pany 

Some  of  these  have  one  purpose 
and  some  another. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  ministry  of 
health;  There  probably  never  will 
be  a  housing  program  consistent 
with  our  ideals  and  standards  of 
living  until  the  whole  business  of 
constructing  habitations  for  human 
occupancy  is  subjected  to  the  far- 
seeing  and  concentrated  supervision 
of  strong  government  agencies  de¬ 
voted  wholly  to  facilitation  of  credit 
and  the  creation  of  standards  of 
construction.  There  are  constitu¬ 
tional  limitations  as  to  how  far  this 
type  of  legislation  can  go.  It  will 
be  through  the  means  of  giving 
mortgage  credit  that  construction 
standards  can  be  set  up. 

The  Government’s  Objective 

The  Federal  Housing  Act  is  a 
milestone  in  our  Federal  legislative 
policy.  It  is  an  experimental  at¬ 
tempt  to  fill  a  need  which  arises  be¬ 
cause  of  the  hesitancy,  right  or 
wrong,  of  private  initiative  to  do  the 
job  in  a  period  of  depression.  Its 
imrposes  primarily  are: 

(a)  To  standardize  construction 
by  setting  up  specification  as  to 
what  mortgage  loans  it  will  insure. 

(b)  To  afford  credit  for  mod¬ 
ernization  of  homes,  plants,  etc.. 
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uncUr  circumstances  which  place 
some,  reliance  upon  character  and 
earning  ability  as  well  as  balance 
shel  ls.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  new 
philosophy  w’hich  will  hear  watch¬ 
ing. 

(c)  Through  mutual  insurance, 
to  encourage  money  to  flow  through 
new  channels  into  home  construc¬ 
tion. 

(d)  To  bring  about  mortgage  re¬ 
forms  in  aid  of  existing  mortgages. 

1'here  are  many  as|x*cts  of  this 
legislation  which  are  of  interest  to 
merchants  and  there  is  a  breadth  of 
promotional  possibility  in  this  act 
which  is  not  thoroughly  understood 
or  ajipreciated. 

1'he  law  has  recently  been  amend¬ 
ed  so  as  to  permit  insurance  of 
credit  used  to  the  extent  of  $50,000 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  a  building. 
The  law  is  of  interest  to  retailers 
because  of  the  expansion  of  volume 
in  the  items  which  are  insurable  un¬ 
der  the  law.  The  door  is  now  wide 
open  for  the  retailer  to  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  very  construction 
itself.  The  sale  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  and  built-in  fixtures  of  var¬ 
ious  types  and  other  merchantable 
items  eligible  under  the  law  clears 
the  way  for  a  fertile  imagination  on 
the  part  of  our  promotional  depart¬ 
ments.  The  matter  of  moderniza¬ 
tion  required,  the  time  when  it  is 
done  as  bearing  upon  the  timeliness 
of  the  merchant’s  entry  into  the 
scene,  the  actual  particijiation  in 
surveying  housing  conditions,  and 
the  usage  of  this  insured  credit  in 
a  sound  way,  can  all  he  made  a  real¬ 
istic  part  of  the  daily  promotional 
life  of  the  store. 

The  Relation  of  the  Merchant  to 
the  Housing  Campaign 

The  hard-headed  retailer  will 
probably  say :  “Housing  is  a  good 
thing  for  America  but  what  can  we 
do  about  it?’’ 

The  following  is  a  brief  program : 

1.  To  follow  the  purposes,  pro¬ 
motional  possibilities  and  markets 
opened  up  by  facilitation  of  credit 
through  federal  legislation.  Ex¬ 
amples  are  the  FHA  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

2.  To  survey  the  housing  condi¬ 
tions  in  their  respective  localities,  to 
realize  the  potential  demand  for 
home  building  which  can  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  private  initiative  and  also 
to  measure  the  need  of  public  hous¬ 
ing  (slum  clearance,  etc.)  and  its 
effect  upon  current  realty  values. 
The  Boston  Comparative  Cost  Sur¬ 


vey  of  municipal  government  and 
its  relation  to  tax  income  demon¬ 
strate  that  whereas  the  city  wakes 
a  profit  of  $1 10,000  per  acre  in  the 
business  district,  it  suffers  a  loss  of 
$15,000  per  acre  in  the  slum  dis¬ 
trict.  As  merchants  are  located  in 
the  choice  business  areas,  they  have 
a  dollar  and  cents  interest  in  elimi¬ 
nating  blighted  areas  and  supplant¬ 
ing  them  with  construction  which 
will  reduce  government  costs  of 
those  areas  now  substantially  sup- 
jKirted  by  the  merchant  and  his  busi¬ 
ness. 

3.  To  stimulate  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  homes  and  other  structures 
and  to  compete,  wherever  practical, 
for  the  furnishing  of  supplies  now 
sold  through  other  sources. 

4.  To  become  a  part  of  home  con¬ 
struction  and  to  promote  the  sale  of 
furnishings  while  the  erection  of  a 
building  is  in  progress.  This  may 
lead  us  to  the  principle  of  replace¬ 
ment — the  bulwark  of  automobile 
and  radio  production — the  theory  of 
selling  what  people  want  as  well  as 
what  they  need.  During  the  jires- 
ent  century  the  retailer  has  seen  the 
home  and  its  influence  suI)ordinated 
to  a  bottom  rung  in  the  ladder  of 
American  life.  National  distributors 
have  learned  how  to  emphasize  their 
products,  have  created  an  ease  of 
payment  and  a  trade-in  market,  and 
have  appealed  to  the  masses  in  a 
way  which  the  merchant  can  emu¬ 
late  in  connection  with  the  coming 
era  of  housing  activities. 

The  retailers’  concrete  housing 
jdan  could  he  as  follows : 

1.  To  expand  the  number  of 
items  which  can  he  safely 
handled  by  the  retailer  and 
which  form  a  part  of  the 
building  or  its  contents. 

2.  To  use  a  sound  trade-in  policy. 

3.  To  devise  long  term  credit  for 
long  term  goods. 

4.  To  compete  with  supply 
houses. 

5.  To  rejuvenate  the  interior  of 
homes  by  means  of  direct  soli¬ 
citation. 

6.  To  become  house  doctors,  di¬ 
agnosing  the  customers’  needs 
without  cost  for  that  service. 

7.  To  introduce  charm  as  well  as 
utility  in  the  coming  cycle  of 
“.•\  More  .Abundant  Life  at 
Home.’’ 

8.  To  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
all  the  deterrents  against  home 
construction  and  home  owner¬ 
ship,  helping  in  the  solution  of 
these  difficulties. 


9.  To  make  possible  in  every  rea¬ 
sonable  way  the  creation  of 
homes  to  the  full  extent  of  a 
rational  ability  in  each  locality 
to  buy  and  to  own. 

Agitate  for  FuniLs 

The  merchant  shoidd  agitate  for 
the  transfer  of  sufficient  funds  out 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  program 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  making  ade¬ 
quate  surveys  in  his  locality,  and 
the  combined  strength  of  retailers’ 
associations.  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  similar  organizations 
should  he  utilized  not  only  to  pro¬ 
vide  this  type  of  work  relief  for 
white  collar  workers,  hut  also  to  get 
all  the  by-products  which  will  form 
a  basis  for  publicity  and  promotion 
as  and  when  the  new  construction 
cycle  begins. 

The  results  of  modernization  up 
to  date  have  not  l)een  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory.  For  the  better  operation 
of  the  law  and  the  procuring  by 
merchants  of  its  practical  benefits, 
the  following  is  recommended  to 
the  merchant  for  careful  consider¬ 
ation  ; 

The  FH.A  should  renew  its  edu¬ 
cational  efforts.  There  has  l)een  free 
newsi^aper  publicity,  hut  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  the  law,  its  ap- 
l)lication  to  merchants  as  well  as 
furnishers  of  building  materials  and 
supplies,  should  he  publicized  in  a 
more  graphic  way. 

Merchants  and  other  responsible 
groups  should  he  encouraged  to 
form  deferred  payment  financing 
departments  or  subsidiaries  in  their 
own  stores  to  aid  them  in  selling 
materials  and  equipment  which  can 
be  utilized  in  home  repair  and  mixl- 
ernization.  Industrial  companies 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
building  supplies  and  equipment 
have  shown  a  remarkable  celerity  in 
setting  up  their  subsidiaries  for  the 
financing  and  insuring  of  goods  sold 
under  this  law.  The  law  provides 
credit  insurance  to  the  merchant 
without  any  cost  for  such  insurance. 

The  Housing  .Administration 
should  attempt  to  clarify  and 
broaden  the  list  of  items  that  may 
l)e  sold  under  the  Insured  Modern¬ 
ization  Loan  plan  so  far  as  the  law 
will  permit.  It  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  there  will  be  a  broaden¬ 
ing  of  the  law  to  permit  the  sale  of 
a  great  variety  of  items  subject  to 
insured  credit  in  department  stores. 
In  the  meantime,  the  merchants  col¬ 
lectively  might  well  set  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  more  continuous  con¬ 
tact  with  the  .Administration  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  ways 
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and  means  which  could  he  utilized  insured  notes  and  the  amount  oi 
to  further  their  own  interests.  home  mortgages  selected  for  ap- 

The  following  is  a  brief  table  of  ai)i)raisal  during  the  present  year 
the  volume  of  business  representing  up  to  August  27th : 


1st  Quarter  . 

2nd  Quarter  . 

3rd  Quarter  July  . 
August  (26  Days) 


Quarterly  volume  for  1935 


Title  / 

Modernization 
fi-  Refair  Notes 
Insured 
$  19,66().280 
41,870.214 
21,084,565 
18,792,893 


Title  II 

Home  Mortgages 
Selected  for  Af- 
fraisal  with  Fees 
Paid 

$  16,055,946 
73,620,84() 
32,712,769 
27,498,993 


TOTALS 
Title  I  Notes  In¬ 
sured  and  Title  II 
Mortgages  Select¬ 
ed  For  Affraisal 
$  35.722,226 
115,491,060 
53,797,334 
46,291,886 


Totals  Thru  August  26th  $131,864,536  $150,017,704  $281,882,240 

Of  the  mortgages  selected  for  appraisal  under  Title  II,  it  is  estimated  that  29% 
will  be  rejected,  and  the  remainder  accepted  for  insurance.  Of  this  remaining 
amount,  approximately  40%  will  be  for  new  construction. 


The  growth  of  the  business  done  months  during  the  current  year  is 
under  Title  I  and  Title  II  by  shown  by  the  following  table; 


1935 

Title  I 

Title  II 

January  . 

6,582,034 

2,418,396 

9,000,424 

February  . 

5,269,524 

4,645,684 

9,915,208 

March  . 

7,814,722 

8,991,872 

16,806,594 

April  . 

11,300,416 

14,925,478 

26,225,894 

May  . 

14,41 5,74<. 

28,362,676 

42,778,422 

June  . 

16,154,052 

30,332,692 

46,486,744 

July  . 

21,084,565 

32,712,769 

53,797,334 

August  (26  Days)  . 

18,792,893 

27,498,993 

46.291.886 

Totals  Thru  .\ugust  26th  .... 

. . . .  $131,864,536 

$150,017,704 

$281,882,240 

The  turnover  of  business  in  this 
country  generated  by  the  moderniz¬ 
ing  of  homes  and  the  construction 
of  new  buildings  can  probably  be 
figured  at  about  five  times  th^  total 
amount  quoted  in  either  table.  In 
fact,  an  official  of  the  FH.A,  traced 
the  turnover  of  a  jKiyment  made  to 
a  mechanic  and  found  that  the 
money  passed  in  and  out  of  eleven 
])air  of  hands. 

What  Can  be  Sold  Under  Title  I 

The  underlying  purpose  of  Title 
I  is  to  use  a  government  sponsored 
system  of  insuring  credits  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  sale  of  heavy  goods.  There 
is  a  great  variety  of  items  which 
can  be  sold.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
“Equipment  and  Machinery  Eligible 
for  Modernization  Credit”  issued 
by  the  FHA  on  July  15,  1935  in¬ 
dicates  some  items  which  can  be 
merchandised. 

Promotional  Possibilities 

The  FHA  should  undertake  a 
study  of  present  interest  rates  on 
the  volume  of  insured  loans  under 
Title  I.  A  great  deal  of  stress  is 
frequently  put  upon  the  financing 
profit  which  the  merchant  makes  in 
the  handling  of  deferred  purchases. 
These  are  days  when  the  ordinary 


wage  earner  sharpens  his  pencil  and 
it  might  be  much  wiser  to  bring 
these  rates  down  to  a  jx)int  where 
they  equalize  present  club  plan  in¬ 
terest  charges.  It  is  a  day  for  the 
expansion  of  volume  through  the 
means  of  sound  credit.  The  Credit 
Department  is  no  longer  technically 
a  credit  deiiartment.  It  is  a  sales 
development  department.  There  is 
a  line  of  demarcation  between  sound 
credit  and  too  easy  credit. 

Tbe  promotional  jjossibilities  of 
Title  I  of  the  FHA  are  wide  open. 
The  use  of  publicity  in  a  determined 
and  consistent  way  to  promote  the 
insurable  items,  the  benefit  of  this 
tyi)e  of  credit,  the  drawing  power 
for  other  items  in  our  heavy  goods 
dei)artments  which  are  not  insured, 
the  ability  to  do  for  the  customer 
a  well -rounded-out  job  of  house¬ 
hold  recovery,  make  Title  I  a  real 
tuglwat  for  the  merchant.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  the  puny  strength  of  a 
tugboat  of  this  kind  which  can 
bring  the  ship  of  the  retailer  into 
port. 

Title  II  is  designed  to  refinance 
existing  mortgages  and  give  the 
home-owner  a  long  term  for  the 
payment  of  his  obligation  and  to 
eliminate  the  loss  of  a  home  through 
inability  to  refinance  a  maturing 


mortgage.  Merchants  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  banks,  building  and  loan 
associations  and  other  financial  in¬ 
stitutions  can  strengthen  lK)th  Title 
1  and  Title  II  of  the  new  law  by 
urging  these  corporations  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  these  activities,  which 
would  tend  to  stimulate  the  use  of 
the  facilities  which  the  legislation 
provides. 

The  laws  are  also  designed  to  in¬ 
sure  up  to  80  yier  cent  of  value  the 
construction  of  new  homes,  within 
certain  limitations.  'Hiere  are  many 
bars  to  a  fruitful  operation  of  the 
law'.  The  insurance  ])rovisions  are 
not  entirely  clear  and  hinge  upon 
contingencies  which  might  well  be 
removed.  The  lenders  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  freely  to  sell  the  insured 
mortgage  except  to  another  ap- 
])roved  lender.  The  application 
forms  and  procedure  need  simplifi¬ 
cation. 

This  article  does  not  ])ermit  a  full 
descrii)tion  of  the  phases  of  the  law 
which  need  repair.  The  merchant  in 
his  own  locality  through  his  retail 
organization  or  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  can  stimulate  a  proper  study 
of  the  law  and  a  measurement  of  its 
deficiencies. 

Government  Efforts 

We  are  entering  upon  an  era  of 
l)ublic  housing  either  through  slum 
clearance  or  through  the  lending  of 
funds  to  limited  dividend  corpor¬ 
ations.  It  needs  a  new  science — the 
science  of  social  service  rather  than 
rent  collecting.  There  should  be  a 
keen  understanding  of  the  natural 
result  and  influence  which  will  be 
felt  in  any  community  in  which  pub¬ 
lic  housing  is  attempted.  A  study  of 
the  slum  clearance  report  regarding 
New  York  indicates  many  angles  of 
retailing  in  w'hich  the  thoughtful 
merchant  is  interested.  When  a  re- 
jiort  is  made  for  a  locality,  it  will 
bristle  with  information  w’hich  will 
indicate  trends  of  purchasing  power 
and  this  could  be  made  valuable  in 
developing  sales  volume  and  issuing 
and  controlling  credit. 

The  writer  submits  for  reflection 
the  following  basic  activity  for  mer¬ 
chants  desiring  to  probe  into  the 
potential  purchasing  power  of  their 
respective  communities:  That  they 
form  a  Merchants’  .\dvisorv  Hous¬ 
ing  Council  which  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  consider  the  whole  field 
of  housing  in  its  social  and  eco- 
nt)mic  aspects  and  render  a  real  ad¬ 
visory  service  to  the  FHA  and 
PWA,  avoiding  perfunctory  jobs 
and  refusing  to  be  merely  an  ad- 
{Continucd  on  page  55) 
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Promoting  Credit  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  4f) ) 


suits  aiul  coats,  in  most  attractive 
St \ Its  and  colors,  with  youthful  flat¬ 
tering  lines,  are  offered  at  prices 
which  are  truly  exceptional.  visit 
to  our  Second  Floor  will  convince 
you  of  these  unusual  values  with 
which  our  stocks  are  most  com¬ 
plete. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  have  you 
use  this  nood  budget  credit  which 
you  have  established,  for  your 
liaster  shopping,  and  to  welcome 
you  soon  in  our  store. 

Cordially, 

.V().  2.  lioster  Solii'it  Letter  to 
eustuiiiers  having  f>aid  uf  af- 
f'arel  budget. 

Dear  Mrs.  Reilly: 

You  purchased  wearing  apparel 
on  a  budget  account  a  few  months 
ago,  and  the  promptness  with  which 
you  met  the  payments  was  very 
much  appreciated. 

Xo  doubt  you  will  find  this  same 
kind  of  budget  a  convenience  in 
your  spring  shopping.  Your  new 
Faster  wardrobe,  complete  with  all 
accessories  (shoes,  hats,  gloves, 
purses,  etc.)  may  be  purchased  on 
this  plan — in  fact  all  members  of 
the  family  may  be  outfitted  and  en¬ 
joy  the  luxury  of  new  clothes  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  paying  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  purchase  at  one 
time. 

Our  new  spring  dresses,  ensem¬ 
bles,  suits  and  coats,  in  most  at¬ 
tractive  styles  and  colors,  with 
youthful,  flattering  lines,  are  offered 
at  prices  which  are  truly  exception¬ 
al.  visit  to  our  Second  Floor  will 
convince  you  of  these  unusual 
values  which  are  offered,  with  the 
added  convenience  of  your  apparel 
budget. 

Do  come  in  soon,  for,  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  reopen  this  account  for 
you. 

Cordially, 

-Vo.  3.  liaster  Solicit  Letter 
sent  to  customers  having  paid 
up  Men’s  Clothing  Budget. 

Dear  Mr.  Franklin: 

You  completed  a  very  satisfactory 
clothing  budget  account  with  us  a 
few  months  ago,  and  we  hope  that 
this  method  of  purchasing  your 
clothes  will  prove  a  real  conveni¬ 
ence  in  buying  your  new  spring 
outfit. 

Our  Men’s  Department  has  as¬ 
sembled  a  most  complete  assort¬ 
ment  of  (|uality  clothes  for  men 
and  young  men.  at  unusually  low 
prices  with  every  accessory  in  the 
way  of  hats,  shirts,  ties  and  shoes. 

W’e  invite  you  to  cone  in  to  our 
Men’s  Department  and  “dress  up’’ 
for  Easter,  using  the  good  budget 
credit  which  you  have  already  es¬ 
tablished  here.  All  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  do  is  come  to  the 
Credit  Office,  on  the  Fifth  Floor, 
at  the  time  your  purchases  are 
made,  and  arrange  for  the  usual 
budget  terms. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  welcome 


you  soon  in  our  Men’s  Shop  on  the 
First  Floor. 

Cordially, 

*  *  * 

Letter  sent  to  enstomers  hav¬ 
ing  good  account,  but  inactive 
for  ik)  days. 

Dear  Mr.  X'ewton: 

Did  you  ever  have  the  feeling 
th.it  some  friend  whom  you  valued 
had  been  avoiding  you — for  some 
reason  yon  could  not  learn?  That 
is  how  we  feel  when  we  realize 
how  long  it  has  been  since  you  have 
used  the  account  which  we  carry 
for  your  convenience. 

We  are  constantly  striving  to  im- 
jirove  our  service,  and  when  old 
friends  desert  us,  we  feel  that  some 
misunderstanding  must  have  arisen. 
\Ve  liasten  to  assure  you  that  if  we 
are  at  fault  in  any  way,  we  wmild 
deem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  in¬ 
form  us  so  that  our  old  pleasant 
relations  might  be  immediately  re¬ 
newed. 

W’e  value  your  patronage,  we 
want  your  friendship;  therefore  we 
ask  you  to  kindly  note  on  the  back 
of  this  letter,  any  suggestion  you 
may  have  regarding  our  service  or 
merchandise.  A  friendly  sugges¬ 
tion  or  criticism  materially  assists 
in  building  up  the  service  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  render. 

\'ery  sincerely, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

While  we  have  just  written  about 
the  practices  used  hy  a  Pacific  Coast 
store,  we  niij^ht  hriefiy  touch  ujxni 
the  sales  promotion  activities  under¬ 
taken  hy  the  Liberty  House,  Hono¬ 
lulu's  Kamaaiua  dejiartment  store. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Vim.  Credit  Manager, 
wrote  us  recently  that  his  store 
started  a  sales  promotion  campaign 
about  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
up  to  the  i)resent  time  they  were 
pleased  to  state  that  the  results  have 
Iieen  highly  satisfactory. 

At  a  deiiartment  heads’  meeting, 
Mr.  Yim  goes  on  to  say,  “the  plan 
was  exjflained  in  detail.  ProsjK'ct 
blanks  were  distributed  to  the  per¬ 
sonnel  accomiianied  by  a  circular 
letter.  The  blanks  provided  for  en¬ 
tering  the  customer’s  name,  address 
and  any  other  remarks  that  might 
he  desirable  to  help  open  the  ac¬ 
count.  as  well  as  for  the  clerk’s  sig¬ 
nature  hy  whom  the  card  w’as  sub¬ 
mitted.  The  circular  letter  was  en¬ 
titled,  ‘Increased  numl)er  of  charge 
accounts  means  increase  in  sales’. 
It  continues  as  follows: 

Fellow  Co-worker:  Following  the 
recent  suggestion  that  the  store  per¬ 
sonnel  sulimit  to  the  credit  office 
names  of  iiersons  for  new  accounts. 


please  use  the  enclosed  form  for  any 
prospect  you  may  have  in  mind. 

In  this  connection  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  nor  is  it  deemed  advisable  for 
you  to  make  prior  contact  with  the 
jirospect.  Just  submit  the  name  and 
any  further  procedure  in  the  matter 
will  be  handled  by  the  credit  office. 
.Additional  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  your  department  manager  or 
at  the  main  office. 

Thanking  you  for  your  anticipated 
cooperation, 

(Signed)  Credit  Manager, 
Liberty  House 

"UiM)ii  the  receipt  of  the  prospect 
slip,  the  credit  ofiice  obtains  a  clear¬ 
ance.  If  favorable,  an  invitational 
letter  is  sent  at  the  same  time  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  return  of  the  authorisa¬ 
tion  card  which  is  enclosed  with 
this  letter.  'riiereuiMin,  the  account 
is  opened  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  customer  are  written  on  a 
temiJorary  form  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  authorizers.  Up¬ 
on  receipt  of  the  authorization  card, 
jiroperly  signed  hy  the  applicant, 
and  authorizing  the  store  to  open  an 
account  in  his  name,  a  regular  ac¬ 
count  card  is  issued  and  a  credit 
manual  is  sent  to  the  customer.’’ 

This  credit  manual  is  very  much 
the  same  as  a  credit  policy  folder 
used  hy  llurdine’s.  Aliami,  Fla.; 
The  Joseph  Horne  Co.,  i’ittsburgh ; 
T'he  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  and 
others  (lescribed  in  an  article  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  November,  1934  issue 
of  The  Bl’lleti.n'  under  the  head- 
of  "We’re  In  The  Fray". 

The  Liberty  House  folder  is  re¬ 
produced  here  for  the  convenience 
of  those  members  who  did  not  see 
the  article  appearing  before  on  this 
subject.  It  reads: 

Tlif  Libi-rty  House 
\Vc  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of 
adding  your  name  to  our  account 
roster.  May  we  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  our  appreciation 
of  your  evident  confidence  in  our 
ability  to  serve  you.  It  is  our  sin¬ 
cere  wish  that  this  may  lie  but  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  pleasant 
business  relationshii) — profitable  to 
you  and  to  us — and  that  we  may 
enjoy  one  another’s  confidence, 
friendship  and  respect. 

The  primary  object  of  a  charge 
account  is  convenience  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  in  order  that  you  may 
fully  understand  our  policy,  we 
issue  this  manual  which  we  trust 
will  be  of  help  to  you. 

TITLE  OF  ACCOUNT 


The  title  of  your  account  and 
charge  address,  as  it  apjiears  above, 
has  been  made  a  part  of  our  ac¬ 
count  records.  Is  it  correct  in  every 
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toys  and  furniture)  to  the  other 
Islands  and  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  free  of  charge. 
When  shopping  by  ’phone,  call  our 
Shopping  Service  and  your  orders 
will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Rest  Room  and  Telephone 
liooTHS — On  our  third  floor  may  be 
found  a  pleasant  ladies’  rest  room. 
I’ublic  telephone  booths  may  be 
found  on  the  first  floor  on  each 
side  of  the  main  entrance  and  in 
the  ladies’  rest  room. 

Suor.KSTio.NS — Since  the  estab- 
listment  of  this  store  in  1850  it  has 
l)cen  our  aim  to  give  our  patrons 
complete  satisfaction  in  shopping 
needs,  and  you  arc  cordially  invited 
to  make  any  suggestions  which  will 
in  any  way  improve  our  service. 

♦ 

Wf.  Offer  You 

I  )FfE  N  D  able  M  FRC  H  A  N  DI SE 

Style — Right  Price 
Good  Service 

* 

Sincerely, 


Manager,  The  Liberty  House 

R.  L.  Palmer,  Credit  Manager  of 
tlie  Lindner  Co.  of  Cleveland  fur¬ 
nished  ns  some  details  as  to  the 
nuchanical  phases  of  their  follow- 
u])  eamjiaion  of  inactive  accounts  as 
follows ; 

“Our  leds^er  sheets  are  removed 
from  the  leilger  after  an  account 
has  been  inactive  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  These  sheets  are  then 
scrutinized  hy  the  Credit  Dejiart- 
ment  and  the  ones  we  do  not  wish 
to  solicit  are  segregated.  The  ad- 
dressograiih  plates  of  the  remainder 
which  we  wish  solicited  further  are 
segregated  in  a  special  file.  We  then 
use  these  jilates  for  addressing  di¬ 
rect  mail  advertising  for  the  next 


three  months.  In  this  way  we  are 
assured  that  these  customers  re¬ 
ceive  our  statement  enclosures  and 
a  copy  of  any  direct  mail  advertis¬ 
ing  that  is  sent  during  this  period. 

It  is  not  our  general  custom  to  u.se 
the  entire  advertising  list  on  all  di¬ 
rect  mail  activities.  We  have  been 
soliciting  charge  accounts  from  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  cash  and  C.  O.  D.  cus¬ 
tomers  after  having  first  investigat¬ 
ed  them  through  our  local  credit 
bureau.” 

Thalhimer’s  of  Richmond,  Va., 
informs  us  through  A.  L.  Pond, 
their  Credit  Sales  Manager  that  “at 
the  time  of  their  anniversary  sale, 
the  jiromotion  of  new  charge  ac¬ 
counts  was  made  part  of  that  sale. 
Our  clerks  have  been  instructed  to 
turn  in  names  of  their  friends,  rela¬ 
tives,  cash  and  C.  O.  D.  customers 
for  credit  investigation.  They  are 
not  permitted  to  ask  a  customer  to 
open  an  account.  After  the  credit 
is  investigated,  a  special  letter  is 
sent  as  well  as  a  followup  letter. 
Twenty-five  cents  is  paid  for  every 
account  w’hich  is  opened  to  the  em¬ 
ployee  submitting  the  name. 

“One  letter  is  sent  out  each  month 
for  three  months  on  all  accounts 
which  have  been  inactive  for  three 
months.  In  this  connection  we  have 
just  sent  out  a  photograph  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  solicitation  addressed  to  several 
thousand  customers  who  have  not 
purchased  from  us  for  some  time 
who  have  already  received  the  first 
three  inactive  letters. 

I  Editor's  Note :  The  jihotograph 
shows  a  file  cabinet  i>artially  opened 
and  a  clerk  pulling  out  a  blank  state¬ 
ment.  Right  under  the  statement 
apjiears  the  following  message: 


Creditgrams 
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particular?  If  there  is  any  inac¬ 
curacy  in  initials,  spelling,  title,  or 
address,  we  will  appreciate  it  if  you 
will  inform  us  so  that  we  may  make 
the  necessary  changes. 

Credit  Department — Our  Credit 
Department  is  located  in  the  main 
office  on  the  third  floor.  Here  we 
are  ever  ready  and  willing  to  con¬ 
fer  with  you  on  the  subject  of  your 
account  and  render  all  possible  ser¬ 
vice  and  cooiieration.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  visit  this  department  at  any 
time  you  feel  so  inclined,  as  a  sin¬ 
cere  welcome  will  always  be  ex- 
tendeil  to  you. 

.\mount — The  amount  of  credit 
desired  from  month  to  month,  as 
expressed  at  the  time  when  the  ap¬ 
plication  was  filed,  has  been  made 
a  detail  of  our  records.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  you  do  not  care  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  amount  stated  in  any  one 
calendar  month.  If  a  change  in 
this  sum  is  desired,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  the  matter  our 
prompt  attention  upon  your  request. 

Settlement — The  terms  agreed 
upon  call  for  payment  in  full 
monthly.  On  the  first  of  each  month 
a  statement  will  be  mailed  showing 
an  itemizetl  account  of  all  pur¬ 
chases,  payments  and  credits  of  the 
previous  month. 

Make  checks  payable  to  The 
Liberty  House.  No  receipt  will  be 
mailed  you  unless  requested.  Your 
cancelled  check  in  payment  of  your 
charge  account  is  a  receipt. 

In  case  of  any  misunderstanding 
relative  to  your  account  or  if  there 
appears  on  your  monthly  statement 
anything  which  may  seem  incorrect 
or  not  cntirly  clear,  kindly  call  at 
our  Credit  Department,  where 
prompt  and  courteous  attention  will 
lie  accorded  you. 

Purchasing  —  When  making  a 
charge  purchase,  please  give  to  the 
salesperson  the  title  of  your  account 
and  address  just  as  we  have  it  re¬ 
corded. 

If  delivery  of  merchandise  is  de¬ 
sired,  please  give  careful  directions. 

Unless  otherwise  instructed  we 
shall  assume  that  the  courtesy  of 
your  charge  account  may  lie  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  members  of  your  im¬ 
mediate  family.  However,  such 
members  of  your  family  as  use 
your  account  shall  be  required  to 
jilace  their  signature  on  the  sales- 
slip  covering  the  purchase. 

Returns — We  offer  only  fresh, 
new  merchandise  of  real  quality  to 
our  customers.  Therefore,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  you  and  other  patrons  we 
require  that  returns,  if  any,  be  made 
promptly  and  that  merchandise  be 
returned  in  good  condition.  Other¬ 
wise  we  may  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  issuance  of  credit. 

For  sanitary  reasons  we  cannot 
allow  books,  combs,  hair  orna¬ 
ments,  toys  or  lipsticks  to  be  re¬ 
turned. 

Adjustments— All  merchandise 
adjustments  should  be  made  within 
the  department  from  which  the  arti¬ 
cles  were  purchased. 

Shopping  Service— This  depart¬ 
ment  will  mail  any  merchandise  pur¬ 
chased  from  our  store,  (except 
candy,  magazines,  luggage,  wheel 


ceedingly  capable  credit  managers 
and  excellent  business  men. 

“The  interests  of  our  res^iective 
organizations  are  mutual.  We,  I  am 
sure,  can  be  of  much  benefit  to  each 
other  in  striving  for  the  same  goal, 
i.  e.,  the  betterment  of  Retail  credit 
granting. 

“General  Manager  -  Treasurer, 
Crowder,  Secretary  and  Research 
Director,  Hert,  and  the  writer  cordi¬ 
ally  invite  you.  Manager  Hagios  of 
the  CMD,  memhers  of  your  Board 
and  your  memliers  to  exchange 
ideas  with  us  freely  and  frequently. 
The  Retail  Credit  Men  of  the 
United  States  have  many  difficult 


jiroblems  to  consider  and  solve  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  none  of  us,  in  the  credit  pro¬ 
fession,  can  have  too  much  assist¬ 
ance  or  information. 

“Write  to  me  often  and  give  me 
the  benefit  of  anything  good  that 
you  may  know,  and  if  I  pick  up 
anything  worthwhile  I  will  certainly 
pass  it  on  to  you.” 

Believe  nothing  expresses  bet¬ 
ter  the  necessity  for  friendly  co¬ 
operation  between  all  organizations 
in  the  retail  field  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  sound  credit  practice  than 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  corresixmdence. 
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Credit  Man  a  g  e  m  e  n  t 


"Your  charge  account  has  not  been 
tistal  for  some  time.  We  want  you 
to  know  that  it  remains  open  for  use, 
just  as  formerly,  at  any  time. 

"We  mention  this  because  our 
store  is  complete  with  new  spring 
fashions  and  accessories,  as  well  as 
ilie  necessities  for  the  home — and 
\()U  will  find  unusual  opportunities 
throughout  the  store. 

“Your  charge  privilege — anywhere 
in  the  store  will  enable  you  to  shop 
very  conveniently  either  by  phone 
or  in  perst)!!,  and  to  profit  to  the 
gre.atest  possible  extent  by  the  store’s 
daily  values. 

"If  you  are  unable  to  come  to  the 
store,  Polly  Parker  on  the  balcony 
will  gladly  do  your  personal  shop¬ 
ping.  Call  her  at  any  time. 

Cordially  yours, 

Th.xlhimers"] 

'Ihe  three  letters  referred  to 
alM)ve  which  are  sent  to  inactive  ac¬ 
counts  read  as  follows; 

'I'his  is  a  different  kind  of  a  let¬ 
ter — a  half  way  letter! 

This  half  is  ours:  This  half  is  yours: 

You  haven’t  used  your 
charge  account  here  for 
s<  )metime. 

There  must  l)e  some 
reason  why.  .\nd  that’s 
your  side  of  the  story — 
the  side  we  want  to  get. 

Losing  a  good  customer 
is  like  losing  a  gocxl 
friend. 

We  couldn’t  let  either 
drift  away  in  silence — 
without  finding  out  if 
we’ve  l)een  at  fault. 

That’s  our  side.  W^ill  you 
meet  us  half  way?  The 
other  half  of  this  ‘half 
way’  letter  is  yours. 

If  you  will  use  it  to  tell 
us  what’s  wrong,  we’ll 
consider  it  a  i)ersonal 
f  avor. 

Sincerely*  yours, 

Tm.m.himer’s 

Letter  So.  2 

Wouldn’t  you  feel  badly  if  a 
friend  of  yours  stopped  speaking  to 
you  without  telling  you  why?  That’s 
the  way  we  feel  as  we  look  over 
your  account  with  us  and  see  how 
long  it  has  been  since  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  you. 

It  is  possible  that  we  may  have 
fallen  tlown  on  our  job  in  some 
way.  Will  you  write  us  and  tell  us 
if  we  have  failed  in  service  rend¬ 
ered,  or  quality  of  merchandise  and 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  remetly 
any  errors  that  may  have  arisen 
and  let  us  feel  that  you  are  still  one 
of  our  good  customers? 

Cordially  yours, 
Th.vlhimer  Brothers. 

Letter  So.  3 

Some  time  has  passed  since  you 
last  made  use  of  your  charge  ac¬ 
count  and  during  that  period  we 
have  written  you  two  letters,  tell¬ 
ing  you  of  our  real  concern  at  the 
loss  of  your  patronage. 

These  letters  were  not  written 


with  the  intention  of  causing  you 
annoyance  and  we  hope  you  have 
understood  that  they  were  merely  a 
sincere  expression  of  our  desire  to 
insure  your  individual  satisfaction. 

We  are  writing  this  letter  in  a 
final  attempt  to  discover  why  you 
have  withdrawn  your  patronage,  as 
we  really  value  your  friendship  and 
good  will.  We  can  assure  you  of 
our  desire  to  please  and  we  hope 
that  you  will  either  let  us  know 
in  what  way  we  may  have  offended 
or  that  yt>u  will  again  find  occasion 
to  make  use  of  your  account. 

Cordially  yours, 

T  H  .\L  H I  -M  ER  BRtrr  H  ERS. 

Correspondeitce  with  new  ac¬ 
counts  is  generally  hatulletl  by  the 
following  two  form  letters: 

.\'eu’  .leeount  Letter  So.  1 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
opening  an  account  on  our  books  in 
your  name. 

It  will  not  l)e  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  any  form.  The  account  is 
ready  for  your  use  and  you  are  in¬ 
vited  to  say  ‘charge  it.’ 

Your  signature  will  complete 
our  file.  It  may  be  more  conveni¬ 
ent  for  you  to  sign  this  letter  and 
return  it  in  the  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  new 
account  may  be  a  real  service  to 
you  and  that  we  may  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  your  patronage  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Very  truly  yours, 

TH.VLHtMER’s 
A.  L.  POND 
Credit  S.vles  Mgr. 


Signature 


junct  of  one  dejtartinent  of  Govern¬ 
ment  housing  activity.  The  mer¬ 
chants  are  somewhat  organized,  but 
their  influence  and  jiarticipation  up 
to  date  in  this  ty^^  of  Government¬ 
al  activity  has  not  been  very  jHitent. 
T'hrough  a  council  of  this  type, 
Government  officials  might  consider 
the  advisability  of  allotting  to  the 
FHA  a  sufficient  amount  of  work 
relief  funds  to  conduct  local  sur¬ 
veys  and  studies  in  cooperation  with 
better  local  housing  committees,  to 
the  end  that  the  whole  housing  sur¬ 
vey  in  any  locality  could  be  made  in 
a  way  which  would  bring  to  the 
practical  realization  of  merchants 
and  other  groups  the  need  for  hous¬ 
ing  and  which  would  help  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  line  at  which  Govern¬ 
ment  activity  and  private  initiative 
would  not  clash. 

.America  will  be  rebuilt  in  the 


Sezo  Account  Letter  No.  2 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
opening  a  charge  account  for  you! 
Your  account  is  ready  for  use  and 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit 
the  store  and  make  your  purchases 
in  this  convenient  manner. 

Our  store,  air  conditioned,  is 
cool  and  delightful!  You  will  enjoy 
shopping !  Our  departments  have 
complete  stocks  of  new  summer 
necessities,  apparel  anil  things  that 
will  make  living  at  home  more  en¬ 
joyable. 

We  hope  we  will  have  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  hearing  you  say  ‘Charge  it’ 
real  soon. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Th.xlhimer’s 
W.  B.  THAI.HIMER 
President 

Our  survey  undertaken  some  time 
ago  on  the  subject  of  Credit  De- 
])artment  sales  promtion  activities 
resulted  in  sending  in  of  many  de¬ 
scriptions  of  methods  and  copies  of 
letters  used  in  this  connection  by 
stores  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  impossible  to 
cover  all  of  them  in  a  brief  Bulle¬ 
tin  article.  Our  Consulting  Service 
will  be  very  glad,  however,  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  additional  information  our 
members  may  desire  on  this  ])arti- 
cular  subject.  It  is  our  intention  tt) 
run  in  a  later  issue  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin  a  very  detailed  account  of 
how  a  charge  account  promotion 
contest  was  conducted  among  em¬ 
ployees. 


ne.xt  cycle  of  prosperity.  Nothing 
can  contribute  more  to  our  funda¬ 
mental  ideals  than  a  genuine  attempt 
to  rehouse  our  citizens  wherever 
they  occupy  substandard,  unsani¬ 
tary,  disease-breeding  and  crime- 
producing  homes.  America,  en¬ 
gaged  in  building  a  house  for  itself, 
could  be  busily  employed  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  its  activities  which  will  lift 
it  out  of  the  depression  and  which 
its  natural  isolation  calls  for.  Mer¬ 
chants  have  a  practical  opportunity 
to  take  part  in  a  nation-wide  con¬ 
scious  housing  program  which  will 
carry  out  a  sensible  objective  in 
their  respective  towns  and  which 
can  be  made  the  base  of  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  volume  which  is  so  sad¬ 
ly  needed  liecause  of  our  ever-ex¬ 
panding  areas  and  the  present  wast¬ 
age  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 


Hammering  Our  Way  into  Prosperity 

(Continued  from  page  52) 
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An  Analysis  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

(  Continued  from  page  25) 


wages  paid  to  all  employees  subject  to  the  special  in¬ 
come  tax.  The  rates  of  the  employer’s  ta.x  are  identical 
to  the  rates  and  terms  of  the  employee’s  ta.x.  Ta.x  ap- 
j)lies  to  all  employers  of  one  or  more  persons.  (Ex¬ 
cept  exempted  classes  of  employment  previously  out¬ 
lined). 

Employers  tax  is  on  wages  earned  after  December 
31,  1936.  It  applies  to  wages  of  casual  employees  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  course  of  the  employers  trade.  It  also 
applies  to  beginners,  learners,  apprentices  or  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  persons.  No  tax  is  levied 
on  that  amount  of  annual  wages  paid  by  the  employer 
to  employees  in  excess  of  $3000.  No  tax  is  required  on 
wages  of  employees  65  years  or  over.  Time  and  meth- 
»jd  of  making  ta.x  returns  will  he  subsequently  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  .Xd- 
justments  of  over  and  under  payments  of  tax  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  Act. 

Old-Age  Reserve  Account 

The  Act  creates  an  “Old-Age  Reserve  Account’’  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  which  will  be  appropri¬ 
ated  each  fiscal  year  (beginning  June  30,  1937)  an 
amount  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  old- 
age  benefits  as  prescribed.  This  amount  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  reserve  basis  according  to  accepted  actu¬ 
arial  principles.  It  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  The 
Secretary  of  Treasury  is  required  to  invest  such  capi¬ 
tal  in  this  account  which  in  his  judgment  is  not  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  current  withdrawals.  The  .\ct  outlines 
the  principles  on  which  such  investment  shall  be  made. 

Immediate  Action  by  Employer  ISot  ISecessary 

The  adoption  by  employers  of  the  most  economical 
and  practical  procedure  to  be  followed  in  meeting  his 
obligations  under  the  Old-Age  Annuity  Program  nec¬ 
essarily  must  await  the  determination  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  of  the  specific  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  be  recpured  to  properly  administer  this  title 
of  the  Act. 

However,  taxes  do  not  apply  on  wages  until  after 
December  31,  1936  and  benefits  will  not  be  paid  until 
after  January  1st,  1942.  Thus  reasonable  opportunities 
w’ill  be  afforded  employers  to  study  this  section  of  the 
Act  and  subsequent  regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Security  Board  in  order  to  determine  what  adjustments 
will  have  to  be  made  in  their  methods  of  keeping  pay¬ 
roll  records  as  well  as  determining  the  complete  tax 
reductions  allowable. 

Obviously  employers  will  have  to  adjust  their  pay¬ 
roll  records  to  indicate  those  wages  paid  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1936  which  are  subject  to  direct  taxation  against 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

This  Act  does  not  specifically  indicate  whether  or 
not  an  employer  is  morally  or  directly  responsible  for 
the  payroll  of  employees  engaged  by  subcontractors  or 
by  lessees  of  departments  in  a  store  with  whom  the 
employer  may  do  business.  State  laws,  particularly  on 
unemployment  insurance  compensation,  in  some  cases 
specifically  pass  on  to  the  subcontractor  or  lessee  the 
obligation  of  paying  a  tax  on  the  payroll  of  his  em¬ 
ployees  who  may  be  working  in  a  store  or  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  subcontracting  work  for  a  retail  concern. 


ComjHiny  Pension  Plans 

This  Act  as  passed  does  not  allow  any  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  those  concerns  which  already  have  in  force  a 
private  company  pension  plan  for  their  employees.  Al¬ 
though  an  amendment  providing  for  such  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  companies  making  contributions  to  a  company 
pension  plan  was  introduced  by  Senator  Clark,  this 
amendment  was  not  ajiproved.  It  was  eliminated  from 
the  bill  as  passed,  with  the  understanding,  however, 
that  Congress  will  make  a  further  study  at  its  next 
session  of  the  problem  of  company  pension  plans. 
Hence,  for  the  time  being  employers  do  not  receive 
any  offsetting  credit  for  funds  paid  into  company  pen¬ 
sion  plans,  but  it  is  possible  that  Congress  may  at  its 
ne.xt  session  amend  the  Security  .Act  in  this  respect. 

Federal  Grants  to  States  for  Uneniploymeiit 
Compensation  Administration 

Title  HI  of  the  Act  provides  for  Federal  grants  of 
money  to  States  to  help  them  meet  the  administration 
costs  of  the  unemployment  compensation  systems  which 
they  have  established.  This  money  is  not  to  be  used 
for  compensation  itself,  but  is  contributed  solely  to¬ 
wards  the  expenses  of  administration  of  State  plans. 
It  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  four  million  dol¬ 
lars  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1936  and  sub- 
setpient  appropriations  of  forty-nine  million  dollars 
each  year  thereafter. 

These  grants  are  to  be  made,  however,  only  to  each 
State  which  has  an  unemployment  compensation  law 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  which  are,  under  the  terms  of  these  recjuire- 
ments,  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board.  Unless 
such  State  plans  are  approved  no  Federal  grant  may  be 
made  under  this  title.  The  Social  Security  Boanl  will 
determine  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  to  be  made 
each  fiscal  year  to  the  States  having  approved  compen¬ 
sation  plans.  The  Board’s  determination  of  these  ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  based  upon  such  factors,  among 
others,  as  the  population  of  the  State,  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  covered  by  the  State  law,  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  proper  administration  of  such  State  law 
and  other  facts  which  the  Board  may  find  relevant. 

Requirements  of  State  Laws 

According  to  this  title,  the  Social  Security  Board 
shall  not  approve  or  make  any  certification  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  grants  to  any  State  unless  the  laws  of  such 
State  include  provisions  for  the  following : 

1.  Such  methods  and  policies  of  administration  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Social  Security  Board  will 
insure  full  payment  of  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  when  due. 

2.  I’ayment  of  unemployment  compensation  solely 
through  public  employment  offices  in  each  State 
or  such  other  agencies  as  the  Board  may  aporove. 

3.  Opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before  an  im¬ 
partial  body  for  any  or  all  individuals  whose 
claims  for  unemployment  compensation  are 
denied. 

4.  The  payment  of  all  unemployment  funds  collected 
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by  the  State  immediately  upon  receipt  thereof  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  will  credit 

•  such  payment  to  the  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 
established  by  this  Act. 

5  Expenditure  of  all  of  the  money  requisitioned  and 
received  by  the  state  agency  from  the  F_ederal 
Unemployment  Trust  Fund,  in  the  direct  pay¬ 
ment  of  unemployment  compensation  exclusive 
of  any  expenses  of  administration.  The  state 
.igcncy  of  a  State  having  an  approved  compen¬ 
sation  plan  may  requisition  from  the  Federal 
funds  amounts  not  exceeding  the  amount  stand¬ 
ing  to  the  account  of  such  agency  at  the  time  of 
such  payment. 

it.  Making  such  reports  and  furnishing  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  Social  Security  Board  may  require 
from  time  to  time. 

7.  Supplying  upon  request  by  any  Federal  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  public  works 
or  assistance  through  public  employment,  the 
name,  address,  ordinary  occupation  and  employ¬ 
ment,  status  of  each  person  receiving  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation,  and  a  statement  of  such 
recipient’s  rights  to  further  compensation  under 
the  state  law. 

8.  No  unemployment  compensation  shall  be  payable 
to  any  qualified  recipient  for  any  unemployment 
incurred  by  him  within  two  years  after  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  period  when  unemployment  con¬ 
tributions  are  required  to  be  made  to  the  State 
fund.  This  delay  of  two  years  in  payment  of 
compensation  benefits  is  made  a  Federal  require¬ 
ment  in  order  to  j)ermit  the  proj)er  accumulation 
of  funds  under  a  State  system  before  benefits  are 
I>aid. 

9.  Compensation  shall  not  l)e  denied  to  an  individual 
who  refuses  to  accept  work  made  available  due 
to  a  strike,  lockout  or  other  labor  dispute. 

10.  Compensation  shall  not  l)e  denied  to  anyone  if 
he  refuses  to  accept  work  because  the  wages, 
hours  or  other  coiulitions  of  the  employment  of¬ 
fered  are  less  favorable  to  the  imlividual  than 
those  prevailing  for  similar  work  in  the  locality. 

11.  Compensation  shall  not  be  denied  to  any  indivi¬ 
dual  who  refuses  to  accept  work,  if  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  being  employed,  he  would  be  required 
to  join  a  company  union  or  to  resign  or  refrain 
from  joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organization. 

12.  All^  rights,  privileges  or  immunities  conferred  by 
a  State  law  shall  be  subject  to  the  power  of  legis¬ 
lative  amendment  or  rei)eal  of  such  law  at  any 
time. 

Ihese  are  the  basic  provisions  which  must  be  con¬ 
tained  in  any  State  compensation  plan  if  the  plan  is  to 
be  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  Federal 
grants  made  to  the  State  therein.  The  Social  Security 
Board  is  required  to  approve  within  30  days  of  its 
submission  any  State  law  on  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  which  complies  with  and  conforms  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  i)rovisions.  If  the  Federal  Board  should  at  any 
time  find  that  in  the  administration  of  a  State  law 
there  has  been  a  denial  in  a  substantial  number  of 
cases,  of  unemployment  compensation  to  individuals, 
directly  entitled  thereto  under  such  State  law,  or  a 
failure  hy  the  State  to  comply  substantially  with  anv 
of  the  i)rovisions  outlined  above,  the  Board  will  notify 
the  State  agency  that  further  payment  will  not  he  made 
to  the  State  until  the  Board  is  satisfied  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  such  State  funds  complies  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  Before  making 
such  denial,  however,  reasonable  notice  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  hearing  will  be  afforded  to  the  State  agency 
in  question. 

Employers’  Payroll  Tax 

To  finance  these  Federal  grants  to  States  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  administration  expenses  an  ex¬ 


cise  tax  is  levied  by  this  Act  upon  employers’  payrolls. 
This  excise  tax  is  in  addition  to  and  separate  from  the 
employers’  excise  tax  provided  for  under  Title  II  of 
the  Act  to  finance  the  payment  of  old  age  benefits.  No 
income  tax  is  levied  against  employees  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  unemployment  compensation  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  during  the  preparation  and  consideration  of  this 
Act,  a  great  variety  of  business  interests,  including 
this  Association,  strongly  urged  upon  Congress  that 
the  employee  as  well  as  the  employer  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  contribute  towards  the  Federal  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  fund. 

Employers  of  Eight  or  More  Persons 

The  tax  levied  upon  employers  to  finance  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  is  restricted  to  those  employers  who 
on  each  of  some  twenty  days  during  the  taxable  year 
(each  day  being  in  a  different  calendar  week)  had  in 
their  employ  for  some  portion  of  the  day  eight  or  more 
employees.  This  means  that  any  employer  who  on 
one  day  a  week  for  any  twenty  weeks,  which  need  not 
be  consecutive  during  the  calendar  year,  has  eight  or 
more  employees  engaged,  is  covered  by  this  Act  and 
is  subject  to  the  excise  tax  levied.  The  employees  need 
not  necessarily  he  the  same  people  on  each  day  in  each 
week,  they  need  not  all  be  emi)loyed  at  tlie  same  time 
during  the  day,  and  they  need  not  work  the  entire  daily 
working  period.  Such  emi)loyees  are  not  counted  un¬ 
less  they  are  engaged  in  the  “employment”  as  defined 
in  the  Act  and  as  described  later  in  this  Bulletin.  Em¬ 
ployers  having  under  these  conditions  less  than  eight 
I)ersons  in  their  employment  are  exemi)t  from  this  tax. 

Rate  of  Tax 

The  tax  upon  the  employer  is  based  upon  a  percent¬ 
age  of  total  wages  payable  by  him  with  respect  to  em¬ 
ployment  during  each  calendar  year  regardless  of  the 
time  when  payment  of  such  wages  is  actually  made. 
The  rates  of  tax  imposed  on  such  employment  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  1936 — 1%  of  total  wages 

2.  1937 — 2%  of  total  wages 

3.  1938  and  each  year  thereafter — 3%  of 
total  wages 

This  tax  takes  effect  and  is  applied  against  the  total 
wages  for  employment  beginning  January  1,  1936. 

Wages  Defined 

The  total  wages  on  which  this  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  excise  tax  against  employers  is  to  be  paid 
is  defined  in  the  bill  as  follows: — 

“The  term  wages  means  all  remuneration 
for  employment  including  the  cash  value  of  all 
remuneration  paid  in  any  medium  other  than 
cash.” 

This  means  that  in  addition  to  actual  money  payments 
made,  total  wages  will  include  also  payments  in  kind 
such  as  for  rent,  food,  lodging,  etc.  This  definition 
of  “wages”  used  in  connection  with  unemployment 
compensation  should  be  distinguished  from  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  wages  under  Title  II  of  the  Act  dealing  with 
old  age  benefits.  Wages  as  applied  to  unemployment 
compensation  includes  the  total  wage  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  including  executives  without  limitation  or  exemp¬ 
tion,  whereas  under  the  old  age  pension  provisions  no 
tax  is  levied  upon  the  employer  for  that  amount  of  an 
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individual’s  annual  wage  which  is  in  excess  of  $3000. 
Thus  the  Federal  tax  is  based  upon  each  person’s  total 
wages  although  individual  States  can  if  they  wish  ex¬ 
clude  or  place  some  limitation  upon  executives’  salar¬ 
ies  on  which  employers  within  the  State  are  required 
to  pay  a  State  tax. 

Definition  of  Employment 

Employment  as  covered  by  this  title  of  the  .Act  means 
any  service  of  whatever  nature  performed  within  the 
United  States  (including  .Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia)  by  an  employee  for  his  employer 
with  the  following  exceptions: — 

1.  Agricultural  labor 

2.  Domestic  service  in  a  private  home 

3.  Service  on  vessels  “on  the  navigable  waters  ot 
the  United  States.”  (This  is  slightly  different 
from  the  exemption  from  employment  under  the 
old  age  annuity  tax  and  does  not  exempt  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  longshoremen  and  others  who  work  in 
connection  with  loading  vessels). 

4.  Service  performed  by  an  individual  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  his  son,  daughter  or  spouse,  and  service 
performed  by  a  child  under  21  years  of  age  in  the 
employ  ^of  his  parent. 

5.  Service  performed  for  the  United  States  or  any 
individual  State  or  political  sub-division  thereof, 
or  any  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  or  of 
“one  or  more  States  or  political  sub-divisions.” 

6.  Service  for  non-profit  bodies  organized  and  oper¬ 
ated  exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes  or  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals. 

If  the  services  of  the  employee  properly  come  with¬ 
in  the  above  excepted  classes  of  employment,  tlie  em¬ 
ployer  is  exempt  from  any  tax  on  the  wages  payable 
to  such  employees  engaged  in  this  class  of  service. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  reference  is  made  in  the 
list  of  exemptions  to  casual  employees  and  unless  such 
casual  workers  come  within  the  above  exempted  clas¬ 
ses,  their  wages  are  covered  by  this  act  and  are  there¬ 
fore  subject  to  a  tax  return  by  the  employer.  Thus 
the  wages  of  contingent  and  part  time  workers,  as  well 
as  individuals  brought  in  at  frequent  intervals  to  do 
casual  employment  in  a  store  are  to  be  included  in  the 
total  wages  paid  by  the  employer  and  therefore  taxed. 

Tax  Returns  by  Employers 

This  additional  excise  tax  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  is  to  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  will  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  as  internal  revenue  collections.  If  the 
tax  is  not  paid  when  due,  an  interest  rate  of  of  1% 
per  month  will  be  added  as  part  of  the  tax  from  the 
date  the  tax  becomes  due  until  it  is  paid. 

Filing  Tax  Report 

Each  employer  is  required  to  make  a  return  of  this 
tax  not  later  than  January  31st  following  the  close  of 
each  taxable  year  which,  under  this  section,  is  the  cal¬ 
endar  year.  Thus  the  first  tax  returns  to  be  required 
of  employers  will  be  a  tax  on  the  total  payroll  of  wages 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1936,  which  return  must  be 
made  not  later  than  January  31,  1937.  Each  return  must 
be  made  under  oath  and  filed  with  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  for  the  district  in  which  the  employ¬ 
er’s  principal  place  of  business  is  located.  If  he  has  no 


principal  place  of  business  in  the  United  States,  the  re¬ 
turns  shall  be  filed  with  the  Collector  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  at  Baltimore,  Md.' 

The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  may  extend 
the  time  for  filing  tax  returns  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  may  subsequently  i)rescribe  provided 
that  no  such  extension  shall  be  for  more  than  60  days. 
This  applies  to  the  filing  of  the  returns  as  distinguished 
from  the  actual  payment  of  the  tax  due. 

Payment  of  Tax 

The  employer  may  elect  to  pay  the  ta.\  in  four  quart¬ 
erly  instalments  instead  of  a  single  payment,  in  which 
case  the  first  instalment  must  be  i)aid  as  of  the  final 
date  on  which  the  tax  return  must  be  rejmrted  (Januarv 
31)  and  subseriuent  quarterly  instalments  at  three 
month  intervals  thereafter.  If  the  ta.x  or  any  instalment 
thereof  is  not  paid  on  the  due  date,  the  whole  amount 
of  the  tax  unpaid  shall  be  paid  uix)n  notice  and  demand 
of  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  .At  the  request 
of  the  taxpayer  the  time  of  payment  of  the  tax  or 
any  instalment  thereof  may  be  extended  under  regu¬ 
lations  prescribed  by  the  Tax  Commissioner  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  six  months.  This  extension  carries 
with  it  an  interest  charge  at  the  rate  of  of  1%  per 
month  for  each  month  of  the  extended  period. 

Basic  Credit  Against  Tax 

The  employer  is  allowed  to  deduct  as  a  credit  against 
the  Federal  unemployment  excise  tax  which  he  pays 
on  his  total  wages,  the  total  amount  of  contributions 
which  he  has  paid  to  an  approi'ed  State  unemployment 
compensation  fund  provided  such  credit  shall  not  be 
more  than  90%  of  the  total  Federal  tax  due.  Credit 
will  be  given  only  on  State  contributions  which  have 
been  paid  before  the  filing  of  the  Federal  tax  return 
with  respect  to  employment  during  the  taxable  year  in 
question.  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  contributions  to 
State  unemployment  funds  will  be  allowed  as  credits 
".gainst  the  Federal  tax  only  if  the  State  law  in  ques¬ 
tion  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  .Act  and 
has  been  approved  and  certified  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  No  credit  will  be  allowed  an  enqiloyer  on  his 
Federal  excise  tax  for  any  amount  of  contributions 
which  may  have  been  made  by  his  employees  to  a  State 
fund  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  State’s  unemployment 
compensation  law. 

As  a  typical  example,  if  the  Federal  tax  due  from 
an  employer  is  $1000  and  this  employer  has  paid  into 
an  approved  State  unemployment  fund  $8(X),  he  re¬ 
ceives  full  credit  for  his  State  contributions  and  will 
be  required  to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  only  the 
difference  of  $200.  If,  however,  the  Federal  tax  is 
$1000  and  the  employer  has  paid  an  approved  State 
tax  on  $1000  he  is  entitled  to  an  exemption  of  only 
$900  under  the  Federal  tax  and  must  pay  the  balance 
of  $100  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  Further, 
if  the  Federal  ta.\  is  $1000  and  the  State  tax  paid  by 
the  employer  is  $1500,  again  the  employer  is  allowed 
a  credit  for  his  State  contributions  of  only  $900  or 
90%  of  the  Federal  tax  due.  Under  this  condition  the 
employer  is  still  required  to  pay  $100  Federal  tax  in 
addition  to  the  $15()b  State  tax  which  he  has  paid. 

Other  credits  are  provided  for  in  the  bill  applying 
principally  after  the  ta.xable  year  1937.  Since  these 
credits  are  based  upon  future  application  of  State  plans 
they  will  be  analyzed  in  subsequent  bulletins.  How- 
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ever,  in  no  event  can  the  total  of  all  allowable  tax 
credits  exceed  90%  of  the  Federal  tax  due. 

ISature  of  States^  Unemployment  Reserves 

From  an  analysis  of  Section  910  of  this  Act,  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  State  compen¬ 
sation  laws  to  provide  for  the  type  of  unemployment 
reserves  to  be  established  by  such  State  funds.  Thus 
this  section  seems  to  permit  a  State  act  to  provide  for : 

(a)  A  central  jwoled  fund 

(b)  Reserve  accounts  either  for  a  single  em¬ 
ployer  or  a  group  of  employers 

(c)  “Guaranteed  employment  accounts"  under 
which  the  employer  guarantees  the  wages 
of  his  employees  for  30  hours  per  week 
and  for  forty  weeks  in  a  year,  or 

(d)  Any  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the 
above  arrangements. 

Unemployment  Benefits  to  be  Paid 

The  Federal  law  does  not  specifically  stipulate  or 
limit  the  amount  or  duration  of  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  payments  to  be  made  by  the  States  other 
than  those  conditions  previously  referred  to  in  this 
Bulletin  under  the  section,  “Requirements  of  State 
Laws”.  Thus  the  payment  of  compensation  benefits 
is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  States  individually  under 
the  terms  of  their  State  compensation  laws. 

Federal  Unemployment  Trust  Fund 

The  Act  establishes  a  Federal  Unemployment  Trust 
Fund  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  trustee 
and  with  the  respective  State  agencies  administering 
approved  State  unemployment  compensation  laws,  as 
beneficiaries  of  the  trust  fund.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  receive  and  hold  in  such  Federal  trust 
fund  all  monies  deposited  with  him  or  his  legally  desig¬ 
nated  agencies. 

The  Act  also  prescribes  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  invest  such  portion  of  this  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  fund  as  is  not  needed  to  meet  current 
withdrawals.  The  basic  principles  under  which  such 
investments  may  be  made  are  prescribed  in  the  Act. 

Effect  on  State  Plans 

The  main  purpose  of  those  sections  of  the  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  grants  to  States  for  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  administration  is  to  urge  and  encourage  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  State  unemployment  conpensation  laws  which 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security 
.Act.  Unless  a  State  compensation  law  is  approved  by 
the  Social  Security  Board  the  employers  in  the  State 
involved  receive  no  credit  against  their  Federal  tax 
for  the  amount  of  unemployment  contributions  which 
they  make  to  such  unapproved  State  funds. 

It  is  probable  therefore  that  most  of  the  States  will, 
either  at  regular  sessions  or  at  special  sessions,  enact 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws  which  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  this  Federal  bill.  Seven  states 
already  have  enacted  this  type  of  social  legislation,  al¬ 
though  it  is  yet  to  be  determined  whether  such  laws 
meet  all  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act.  These  states 
include  California,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin.  In  addi¬ 


tion,  North  Carolina  has  passed  a  resolution  endorsing 
State  unemployment  compensation  insurance  but  the 
details  of  the  Act  are  yet  to  be  prepared  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  council  of  the  State. 

Five  of  these  plans  are  based  on  the  principle  of 
pooling  funds  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  This  applies 
to  the  states  of  California,  New  York,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Massachusetts  and  Washington.  Two  State  plans, 
namely  Utah  and  Wisconsin,  attempt  to  provide  un¬ 
employment  insurance  under  the  company  reserve  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Massachusetts  law  provides  for  a  classification 
of  employers  as  of  1941  on  the  basis  of  their  unem¬ 
ployment  hazards  and  records  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  having  the  power,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  prescribe  lower  rates  of  contributions  for  employers 
having  evidenced  lower  unemployment  hazards. 

The  New  York  system  becomes  operative  starting 
with  the  payment  of  contributions  on  March  1,  1936. 
The  Massachusetts  system  becomes  operative  as  to 
payrolls  beginning  January  1,  1936.  The  Wisconsin 
plan  which  has  l)een  in  effect  some  time  as  to  employers’ 
contributions  now  provides  that  benefit  payments  will 
begin  January  1,  1936.  The  laws  of  the  other  four 
states — California,  Utah,  Washington  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire — become  effective  when  the  Federal  legislation 
takes  effect,  presumably  January  1,  1936.  Contributions 
from  employees  as  well  as  employers  are  compulsory 
under  the  laws  of  California,  Massachusetts  (begin¬ 
ning  in  1937),  Washington  and  New  Hampshire,  and 
may  be  authorized  under  the  laws  of  Utah.  In  the 
case  of  New  York  and  Wisconsin  the  burden  is  placed 
directly  upon  employers. 

Later  bulletins  to  be  issued  by  the  Association  will 
deal  with  some  of  the  major  provisions  incorporated 
in  the  State  plans  which  have  already  I)een  enacted. 

Grants  to  States  for  4i(l  to  Depemleiit 
Children 

Title  IV  of  the  Act  authorizes  special  appropriations 
to  be  used  in  furnishing  financial  assistance  to  States 
having  an  approved  plan  for  providing  aid  to  needy 
dependent  children.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1936  a  sum  of  $24,750,000  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  Thereafter  there  shall  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

A  dej)endent  child  is  defined  to  mean  a  child  under 
the  age  of  16  who  has  l)een  deprived  of  parental  sup- 
jxjrt  or  care  for  various  reasons,  and  who  lives  in  a 
place  of  residence  maintained  by  some  relative. 

Limit  of  Federal  Appropriations 

The  total  amount  of  Federal  grants  to  States  is  limit¬ 
ed  to  a  sum  erjual  to  one-third  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
I)ended  by  such  States  for  the  aid  of  dependent  children- 
not  counting  that  amount  of  State  expenditure  to  a 
single  individual  which  exceeds  $18.00  a  month,  or  in 
the  case  where  there  is  more  than  one  dejiendent  child  in 
the  family  which  exceeds  $18.00  per  month  for  the 
first  child  and  $12.00  a  month  for  each  of  the  other 
dependent  children.  Thus  the  Federal  appropriation 
is  limited  to  $6.00  for  a  single  dependent  child,  or  in 
the  case  of  more  than  one  child  it  is  limited  to  $6.00 
in  the  first  instance  and  $4.00  with  respect  to  each 
subsequent  dependent  child  in  the  same  family. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Requirements  of  State  Plans 

Grants  will  be  made  only  to  those  States  having  a 
plan  which  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
i)ill  and  which  is  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 
Such  State  plans  to  be  approved  must  provide : — 

1.  It  must  operate  in  all  political  sub-divisions  of  the 
State. 

2.  It  must  include  financial  participation  by  the  State. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  single  State  agency  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan. 

4.  Opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State 
agency  for  individuals  whose  claims  for  aid  are 
denied. 

5.  State  agency  must  make  reports  as  reciuired  to  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board. 

6.  Such  methods  of  administration  which  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Federal  Board  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  State  plan. 

The  Federal  Board  shall  approve  any  plan  which 
fulfills  the  above  conditions  except  that  no  State  plan 
may  impose  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  certain  residence 
requirements  described  in  this  title. 

Grants  to  States  for  Maternal  Welfare 

Title  V  of  the  Act  provides  for  grants  to  States  to  as¬ 
sist  in  providing  for  maternal  and  child  welfare.  Under 
this  title  maternal  and  child  welfare  are  classified  into 
four  major  divisions  which  are  listed  as  follows,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  total  amount  of  Federal  appropriation 
authorized  in  the  form  of  financial  grants  to  aid  ap¬ 
proved  State  plans: — 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health  services  $3,800,000 

2.  Services  for  crippled  children  2,850,000 

3.  Child  welfare  service  1,500,000 

4.  Vocational  rehabilitation  841,000 

The  granting  and  appropriation  of  these  sums  to 
States  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Children's  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  rather  than 
under  the  Social  Security  Board. 

In  each  instance  the  allotments  to  States  begin  with 
the  jiresent  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936.  Specific 
conditions  governing  the  amount  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  various  allotments  will  be  made  to  States 
are  ]irescribed  in  the  title.  Provisions  which  must  be 
included  in  State  plans  in  order  to  be  ajjproved  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau  and  to  receive  State  grants  are  also 
specifically  prescribed  in  this  title. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  this  section  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  not  presented  here  because  it  is  of 
only  indirect  interest  to  retail  stores  at  the  present 
moment.  Members  desiring  more  detailed  information 
regarding  maternal  and  child  welfare  as  provided  for 
may  obtain  it  by  making  specific  inquiries  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Public  Health  Work 

Title  VI  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  appropriation 
of  $8,000,000  to  be  allotted  to  States  for  assisting  them 
in  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  public  health 
services.  This  appropriation  takes  effect  during  the 
present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936.  The  surgeon 
general  of  the  jiiiljlic  health  service  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  determine  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  to  States  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  specified  under  this  title. 

The  title  also  provides  for  the  appropriation  of 


$2,000,000  to  the  Federal  public  health  service  to  finance 
investigation  of  disease  and  problems  of  sanitation 
throughout  the  country. 

Grants  to  States  for  Aid  to  the  Blind 

To  enable  States  to  furnish  financial  assistance  to 
needy  individuals  who  are  blind.  Title  X  of  the  Act 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  sum  of  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936.  Each  year 
thereafter  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title  is  to  be  appropriated. 

Requirements  of  State  Plans 

Allotment  will  be  made  only  to  States  whose  plans 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board.  A  State  plan  to  be  approved  must 
jirovide:  — 

1.  .Application  in  all  political  subdivisions  of 
the  State. 

2.  Financial  participation  by  the  State. 

3.  Establishment  or  designation  of  a  single 
State  agency  to  administer  or  supervise  the 
administration  of  the  plan. 

4.  Opportunity  for  fair  hearing  before  State 
agency  to  individuals  whose  claims  are 
denied. 

5.  Such  other  methods  of  administration  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  opinion  of  the  Social  Securi¬ 
ty  Board  to  jiromote  efficient  operation  of 
the  plan. 

6.  The  State  agency  must  make  prescribed 
reports  as  required  by  the  Federal  Board. 

7.  No  aid  to  be  furnished  any  individual  for 
any  i)eriod  during  which  he  is  receiving 
old  age  assistance  under  an  api)roved  State 
plan. 

8.  No  State  plan  shall  impose  as  a  condition 
of  eligibility  for  aid  any  residence  reciuire- 
ment  which  excludes  a  resident  of  a  State 
who  has  resided  therein  five  years  during 
the  nine  years  immediately  preceding  his 
application  for  aid,  or  has  resided  therein 
continuously  for  one  year  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  such  application,  or  shall  any  State 
l)lan  contain  any  citizenship  requirement 
which  excludes  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

Federal  contributions  shall  be  limited  to  50%  of 
total  expenditures  made  by  the  State  for  aid  to  the 
l)lind  provided  that  such  Federal  contributions  shall 
not  exceed  more  than  $15.00  to  an  individual.  An  addi¬ 
tional  5%  of  such  amount  will  also  be  contributed  for 
])aying  the  cost  of  administering  the  State  plan  or  for 
the  aid  to  the  blind,  or  both,  but  for  no  other  purpose. 

This  title  prescribes  in  detail  the  conditions  under 
which  the  amounts  paid  to  states  shall  l)e  computed 
and  certified  by  the  Federal  Security  Board  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury. 

Social  Security  Board 

The  general  administration  and  application  of  this 
Act  is  to  be  vested  in  a  Social  Security  Board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Board  will  comprise 
three  members,  no  more  than  two  of  whom  may  be 
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mcnilK-rs  of  the  same  political  party.  The  regular 
term  of  inemhershij)  to  the  Hoard  will  l)e  six  years  with 
the  exce])tion  of  two  of  the  first  apjxiintees,  one  of 
whom  will  serve  for  two  years  and  the  other  will  serve 
for  lc)iir  years  as  designated  by  the  President. 

'I'lie  President  has  appointed  the  following  individ¬ 
uals  to  serve  on  this  Hoard: — 

("hairmaii — John  G.  Winant — to  serve  for 
six  years  until  August  13,  1941.  Mr.  Winant 
was  former  Rejmblican  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire  and  in  1933  served  as  chairman  of 
the  lH)ard  of  inquiry  for  the  cotton  textile 
industry. 

Arthur  J.  Altmeyer  who  will  serve  until 
August  13,  1939.  Mr.  Altmeyer  was  Second 
.Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and  prior  to 
that  served  as  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  In¬ 
dustrial  Commission. 

Vincent  Morgan  Miles,  an  attorney  from 
Arkansas  who  will  serve  until  August  13, 

1937. 

This  .Social  Security  Hoard  will  perform  the  duties 
im])ose(l  upon  it  by  the  Act  and  will  also  have  the  duty 
of  studying  and  making  recommendations  as  to  the 
most  elTective  methods  of  providing  economic  security 
through  social  insurance,  and  as  to  certain  legislation 
and  matters  of  administrative  policy  concerning  old  age 
pensions,  uncmi)loyment  compensation,  accident  com¬ 
pensation  and  related  problems. 

The  Act  provides  for  appropriations  to  meet  the 
operating  exiienses  which  will  be  incurred  by  this  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Hoard. 

Summary  of  Appropriations 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  a])])ropriations  provided  for  by  this  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936  amounts  to 
$101,486,000. 

Of  this  total  $94,491,000  comprises  grants  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  States  to  be  used  towards  State 
aid  for  old  age  dependents,  crippled  and  dependent 
children,  maternal  and  child  health  care,  aid  to  the  blind, 
child  welfare  and  vocational  rehabilitation.  An  addition¬ 
al  $4,000,000  goes  to  States  to  meet  administration  ex- 
jienses  of  old  age  pension  plans.  A  sum  of  $2,977,000 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  meeting  of  Federal  admin¬ 
istration  c-xi^enses  exclusive  of  the  expenses  which  the 
administration  will  incur  in  connection  with  its  old  age 
annuity  system  and  its  unemployment  compensation. 
'I'hese  api^ropriations  are  to  be  financed  from  revenue 
oI)tained  through  general  taxation. 

A  classified  summary  of  these  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1936  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Federal  Grants  for  Appropriations 
State  Aid  and  to  meet  Federal 
Administrative  Administrative 
Expense  E<pense 

01(1  Age  Assistance  $49,750,000  $250,000 

Unemployment  Insurance  4,000,000 
Dependent  Children  24,750,000  250,000 

Public  Health  8,000,000  2,000,000 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  .1,800,000'! 

Crippled  Children  2,850,000  )■  425,000 

Child  Welfare  1, 500,000 J 

*Vocational  Kehahilitation  841,000  22,000 

Aid  to  Hlind  3,000,000  30,000 

$98,491,000  $2,977,000 

total  $101,468,000 

‘Fiscal  Years  end  1936-1937. 


Money  Not  Yet  Available 

While  these  appropriations  have  lieen  legally  ap¬ 
proved  and  are  immediately  i)ayable,  the  money  re- 
(juired  is  not  available  due  to  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  pass  the  Third  Deficiency  Hill  Itefore  its  adjourn¬ 
ment.  Whether  the  money  immediately  retiuired  can 
1k‘  temporarily  obtained  from  other  Government  appro¬ 
priations  is  very  questionable.  It  seems  j)rol)al)le,  there¬ 
fore,  that  grants  to  states  will  l)e  delayed  until  Congress 
convenes  in  the  fall  and  passes  the  'I'hird  Deficiency 
Hill. 

Subsequent  .Appropriations 

In  most  instances  the  bill  provides  for  subsequent 
appropriations  to  States  after  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1936.  In  two  instances  no  specific  sum  is 
defined  but  will  lie  determined  by  actual  administra¬ 
tive  needs.  In  the  case  of  unemployment  insurance,  the 
bill  j)rovides  for  an  annual  api)ropriation  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  present  fiscal  year  of  $49,000,000  to 
lie  expended  in  meeting  administrative  e.x|)enses  in¬ 
curred  by  State  plans.  Additional  annual  ajipropria- 
tions  totaling  $21,088,000  a  year  are  jirovided  for  by 
the  bill  to  continue  State  grants  for  maternal  and  child 
health,  crippled  children,  child  welfare,  aid  to  the  blind, 
iniblic  health  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Constitutionality 

This  analysis  puqxjsely  does  not  deal  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  constitutionality  of  the  Social  Security  Hill. 
The  Act  itself  is  so  broad,  and  covers  such  a  variety 
of  social  problems,  that  one  i)erson’s  guess  is  as  good 
as  another’s  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  as  a 
whole  at  the  i)resent  time. 

Much  discussion  regarding  its  constitutional  enforce¬ 
ment  took  place  during  the  House  and  Senate  Committee 
hearings.  Undoubtedly  more  discussion  of  this  jwint 
will  develop  during  the  course  of  the  Social  Security 
Hoard’s  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Act.  The 
Association  will  keep  members  jxjsted  in  subsequent 
bulletins  on  any  major  developments  in  this  res|)ect. 

Action  Stores  Should  Take 

Stores  naturally  are  anxious  to  know  what  they  can 
and  should  do  immediately  in  preparation  of  meeting  the 
taxes  levied  by  this  bill.  Until  the  Social  Security 
Hoard  commences  to  function  and  issues  inter])retations 
and  regulations  of  the  .Act,  it  is  difficult  for  stores  to 
anticipate  exactly  the  full  extent  of  deductions  to  which 
they  will  be  entitled  lioth  under  the  old  age  annuity 
tax  and  the  unemployment  compensation  tax. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  further  interpretations 
will  l)e  needed  to  know  officially  what  classes  of  em- 
idoyees — particularly  casual  workers — will  l)e  exempted 
i)y  subsequent  interpretations.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
it  applies  more  generally  to  the  entire  payroll  of  a 
store. 

State  Grants  for  Social  Welfare 

As  previously  pointed  out  sections  of  the  bill  dealing 
with  public  health,  maternal  and  child  welfare,  etc.  are 
to  be  financed  by  general  taxation  and  do  not  involve 
a  direct  tax  upon  the  employers’  payroll.  However, 
employers  should  be  interested  in  seeing  that  their 
States  establish  plans  or  modify  existing  plans  to  meet 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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Fashion  Goes  ^^Militaire 


By  Bobbe  Donner 


WHAT  contrasts  and  what  a  wealth  of  variety  are 
available  for  the  ingenious  designer  of  today! 
There  is  no  .doubt  that  women  love  the  glamour 
of  the  Renaissance  and  the  romantic  languor  of  the 
(Orient,  hut,  most  obviously,  they  also  like  parades  and 
the  march  militaire,  and  the  bright  colors,  flying  ban¬ 
ners,  braid,  furs  and  frogs  of  the  colorful  regimentals 
of  monarchistic  and  militant  Europe.  So  here  comes 
Fall  1935,  marching  to  martial  music  gaily  and  full  of 

P^P* 

Period  influences  are  apparent  in  all  collections  and 
imports.  The  Renaissance  note  belongs  to  party  and 
lounging  hours.  For  the  daytime,  business,  sports  and 
other  such  activities,  the  tailored  note  registers  with 
the  trig,  double  breasted,  snug  buttoned,  high  collared 
jackets,  braid  or  fur  trimmed,  topping  a  silhouette  that 
swings  along  with  wider,  freer  stride,  in  a  shorter, 
jauntier  skirt. 

Every  type  of  woman  should  without  much  research 
be  able  to  express  her  temperament  and  lend  color  to 
her  personality.  The  little  woman,  trim  and  petite, 
should  look  exceedingly  well  in  the  short  peplumed 
jackets  and  the  velveteens  bordered  with  narrow 
Persian  or  braid.  The  Russian  belted  models  will  do 
much  for  the  taller  woman;  the  straight  line  capes  will 
add  length  and  height  to  the  stoutish  types;  and  the 
fitted  princess  lines  will  certainly  bring  out  the  beauty 
of  the  well  molded  figure.  Wrappy  coats  are  worn 


The  far-bordered  cape  for  even¬ 
ing  and  far  sleeves  for  daytime. 
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loose,  or  belted  with  heavy  cords  or  wide  leather  belts, 
and  are  adaptable  to  many  ty})es.  Swaggers  are  in¬ 
fluencing  almost  every  group,  and  are  found  in  every 
jjrice  range  and  every  classification. 

You  find  swaggers  in  the  highest  price  brackets, 
in  voluminous  wrappy  furs  oi  exquisite  grade  and  de¬ 
sign.  in  woolly,  tweedy  suits,  coats  and  wraps  with  lux¬ 
urious  tuxedo  reveres  of  fitch  or  fox  or  Persian  lamb 
both  grey  and  black. 

In  the  cheaper  grades  they  are  shown  in  wc«  steds, 
untrinimed  or  trimmed  with  fur  fabrics  imitating 
Persian  and  such  furs,  or  with  braid  and  passementerie 
details.  In  many  suit  ensembles  they  are  shorter  and 
very  full  in  bac-k  in  fur  and  w(K)1  cominations  also. 

Silhouette  Details 

riie  dress  silhouette  in  all  cases  remains  straight  and 
slim.  No  matter  how  much  drapery  or  pleating  is  em¬ 
ployed.  its  style  rightness  depends  on  how  cleverly  it 
is  manipulated  to  retain  the  slim  and  straight  efifect. 

.Shoulders  arc  wider,  and  many  intricate  touches  in¬ 
troduced  at  neck  and  arm  hole  help  to  accent  this  note. 
Tucks,  shirrings,  cartridge  pleats  in  many  instances  l)e- 
gin  at  the  throat  and  swing  broadly  over  shoulders  on 
down  to  the  wrist. 

Wide  and  voluminous,  some  sleeves  remain  open 
after  the  manner  of  the  monk’s  rolje,  or  are  caught 
snugly  at  the  wrist.  When  jeweled  neckbands  are  used, 
a  jewelled  cuff  reiieating  the  motif  is  very  good.  Many 
evening  gowns  showing  very  low  decollette  introduce 
the  very  wide  full  sleeve  in  a  startling  and  striking 
effect.  In  coat  models  huge  sleeves  of  fur,  some  in  one 
})iece  with  the  shoulder  and  collar,  are  shown. 

(ienerally  for  evening,  however,  the  (ireek  and  Ori¬ 
ental  silhouette  continue  to  receive  marked  favoritism. 
.Amusing  drapery  touches  at  the  hems  of  skirts  remind 
one  of  the  same  trend  just  before  the  World  War,  when 
the  tight  bound  hobble  skirt  made  women  mince  along 
in  discomfort  and  misery.  Slits,  however,  save  the  day 
and  continue  even  in  skirts  cut  full  and  flaring. 

Pleats  of  many  widths  as  well  as  knife  pleats  give  a 
tall  slim  line  that  is  e.xceedingly  graceful,  yet  allows  for 
much  freedom  of  movement. 

Lengths  are  varied  and  should  be  adapted  to  suit  the 
individual  type.  Many  gowns  in  the  importer's  collec¬ 
tions  show  shorter  trains  or  no  trains  at  all  while 
numerous  formal  types  just  barely  touch  the  floor. 
Others  reach  only  to  the  instep,  and  some  are  merely 
ankle  length. 

\’ery  new  and  apparently  ]x)pular  is  the  street  length 
dinner  gown.  The  most  formal  fabrics  are  used,  with 
details  retaining  all  formal  style  features  excepting 
length. 

Sponsored  Ijy  several  leading  French  houses,  the 
“tailleur  de  minuit”  or  evening  suit,  is  being  well  re¬ 
ceived  and  promises  to  rival  the  popularity  of  the  cock¬ 
tail  dress.  Long  skirted,  with  fitted  tailored  details, 
blouses  of  all-over  paillette  embroidery'  and  fur  collars, 
these  costumes  in  velvets,  silks  or  lames  are  practical  as 
well  as  luxurious. 

Necklines  remain  definitely  high  in  almost  all  groups, 
with  many  ruffled  and  trimmed  effects  such  as  metals, 
beads,  sequins,  and  rhinestones  decorating  the  necks  of 
some  of  the  simplest  frocks.  Cords,  fur  bands  and 
braided  collars  are  being  shown  widely.  White  collar 
and  cuff  sets  of  stitched  braids  and  soutache  are  in¬ 
troduced  for  tailored  and  sports  frocks  cut  simply 
along  surplice  and  wrap-a-round  lines. 

The  newly  shown  directoire  collar  appears  on  several 


models,  and  is  interesting  when  trimmed  with  velvets 
and  braid,  and  worn  with  either  ascot  or  jabot  in  con¬ 
trasting  or  lingerie  fabrics. 

In  the  evening  groups,  the  neckline  varies,  with  many 
square  decollettes  shown  while  some  of  the  very  newest 
show  decollettes  very  low  l)Oth  in  front  and  back,  the 
l)odice  held  safely  by  very  slender  ribbon  or  rhinestone 
bands. 

Belts  are  increasing  in  j)opularity  and  are  growing 
ever  wider  and  wider.  Leather,  velvet  and  metallics 
vie  for  honors.  Buckles  of  all  types  and  sizes  add  dis¬ 
tinction  and  much  chic.  Flowers  to  match  the  hair  clips 
are  often  used  on  sets  for  evening  wear.  Jewelled  vel¬ 
vets  and  gold  or  silver  kid  are  seen  on  some  of  the 
smartest  creations. 

Tunics  are  well  liked  and  are  used  in  contrasting 
fabrics  as  well  as  of  the  same  materials  as  the  skirts. 
Plain  draped  tunics  are  shown  with  the  under  skirt 
in  fine  pleats  to  retain  the  slim  line. 

Trimmings 

Fringes  are  decorating  many  frocks,  I)oth  for  sports 
and  dress  occasions,  as  trimmings,  as  borders,  or  at 
times  long  and  swinging  to  cover  the  entire  skirt  be- 
tieath.  A  sports  frock  of  unusual  charm  is  of  a  woolen 
woven  so  that  a  narrow  fringe  of  the  fabric  itself 
covers  the  frcKk  in  bands  about  eight  inches  apart.  In 
no  manner  do  these  fringes  mar  the  slim  and  tailored 
aspects  of  the  frock.  This  trimming  note  has  appeared 
on  other  lines,  in  niched  ribbons  or  soutache  embroid¬ 
eries  to  create  the  same  effects. 

Braid  is  not  content  to  merely  adorn  the  cloth  frock 
or  suit.  It  has  entered  the  formal  world  as  well  and 
we  see  one  charming  friK'k  of  net,  using  a  narrow  cire 
braid  stitched  all  over  in  a  horizontal  stripe  effect  which 
is  most  distinctive. 

Frogs,  passementerie  and  other  such  touches  at  clos¬ 
ings,  on  pockets,  are  at  times  used  none  too  well.  This 
note  can  be  overdone  and  will  lie  seen  on  many'  cheaper 
lines  as  the  season  advances.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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Waistlines  in  general  remain  normal,  with  a  few  vari¬ 
ations  that  will  hear  watching.  Some  draiied  skirts 
show  a  tendency  to  be  raised  in  front,  with  the  higher 
waist  line  accented  by  the  buckle  or  other  decoration. 
Those  models  stressing  the  i)rincess  silhouette  show 
skirts  mounted  on  a  fitted  foundation  raising  the  line 
quite  high,  .\nother  group  on  the  contrary  shows  a 
tendency  to  drop  it,  as  is  seen  in  those  creations  that 
reflect  the  Basque  and  moyen  age  trend. 

Capes  appear  everywhere  in  the  widest  variety  yet 
seem,  without  limitation  as  to  length,  breadth  or  adapta- 
l)ility.  Short  capelets  that  barely  cover  the  shoulders  are 
seen  in  chiffons,  metallics,  furs  or  ostrich  and  marabou 
for  evening.  Pleated  and  braided  effects  appear  for 
afternoon  and  tailored  jaunty  waist  and  hip  capes  for 
sports  use. 

'rhree-quarter  lengths  are  worn  in  wool,  tweed  and 
furs  and  in  combinations,  as  se])arate  or  as  part  of  coat 
and  suit  ensembles,  and  with  smart  woolen  dresses. 
For  evening  they  are  shown  very  long,  widely  circular 
and  in  some  velvets  unlined. 

Hoods  adorn  many  capes  and  also  coats.  Fur  lior- 
dered  for  evening,  they  are  lovely  and  warm.  On  fitted 
coats  they  add  to  the  graceful  shoulder  line,  and  give 
added  protection  from  chill  winds.  This  note  bids  fair 
to  Iiecome  a  practical  utility  as  well  as  an  item  of  style. 

Newest  among  imports  is  the  trouser  theme  or  the 
culotte  as  the  French  call  it.  It  is  being  shown  in 
combinations  with  evening  as  well  as  si)orts  costumes, 
and  harem  fashion  with  draped  frocks  effecting  a  tndy 
Oriental  note.  Striking  color  contrasts  are  employed, 
with  the  culotte  repeating  the  color  of  belt  or  collar 
detail.  In  the  sports  range  it  is  a  practical  divided 
skirt  in  short  flared  versions,  as  shorts  under  wrap¬ 
around  skirts  and  in  tweeds,  broadcloth  or  woolens. 

.All  fabrics  show  rich  and  varied  novelties  strongly 
featured.  Velvets  of  course  lead,  and  appear  not  only 
in  frocks,  suits,  coats,  and  wraps,  hut  are  widely  used 
as  trimmings,  of  all  sorts  and  for  all  purposes. 

Metals  or  metal-shot  fabrics  are  not  exclusive  with 
the  evening  groups  but  are  seen  much  in  sj)orts  and 
afternoon  dresses,  as  separate  blouses  or  tunics,  as 
sleeves  or  other  details  on  all  types  of  garments. 

Embroideries  in  all-over  effects  of  soutache  or  pail¬ 
lettes  or  beads,  are  colorful  and  most  popular.  Bro¬ 
cades  are  shown  in  handsome  and  richly  colorful  weaves 
for  evening  wear.  Satin,  dull  crei)es,  duvetyn,  tulle, 
and  cellophane  mi.xtures  all  register  interest. 

Color  Leaders 

.Although  black  remains  the  most  dominant  color, 
the  rich  warmth  and  the  wide  gamut  of  colors  in  the 
new  reds,  blues,  greens,  browns,  rust  and  other  varia¬ 
tions  make  this  one  of  the  most  colorful  seasons 
launched.  Combinations  of  the  most  unusual  tints  are 
both  startling  and  effective. 

Violets  and  purples  appear  but  on  occasions  or  as 
accents  with  other  colors,  or  in  subdued  mellowed 
grapetones.  Beige  is  shown  mostly  in  combination 
with  black  or  brown.  Gray  is  seen  in  smart  ombre 
effects  and  with  black.  The  new  blues  range  more  in 
the  jewel  tones  than  in  the  staple  navy,  with  a  tendency 
towards  sapphire,  cobalt  and  j^eacock  tints.  Reds  are 
seen  in  practically  everv  nuance  from  the  faintest  pink 
to  deepest  carmine,  in  purplish  .American  beauty,  to 
flame  and  orange  tinted  gradations. 

Greens  are  rather  sol)er  and  blended  with  browns 
and  yellows  into  rich  conservative  tones. 

Brown  furs  seem  very  popular,  with  the  erstwhile 


snubbed  red  fox  registering  an  interesting  comeback. 
Used  lavishly  on  a  green  velour  ensemble  its  success 
is  phenomenal.  White  dyed  foxes  now  take  on  all  tints. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  the  delicate  pinks,  pale  blues  and 
orchid  tints  in  these  luxurious  i)elts  adorning  magnifi¬ 
cent  lame  suits  of  silver  or  gold  cloth. 

Silver  fox  continues  very  much  liked  and  dresses  up 
any  costume  it  adorns.  Russian  caracul,  shaved  lamb, 
Persian  lamb,  grey  krimmer,  and  broadtail  are  all  seen 
in  beautiful  coats  and  in  numercnis  swaggers.  Squirrel 
in  a  short  wide  sleeved  jacket  is  shown  with  a  gown  in 
steel  lame,  and  is  very  distinctive.  Ermine  makes 
lavish  cajies  of  all  lengths  and  is  ravishing  trimmed 
with  silver  fox  or  sable. 

Accessories  are  being  carefully  planned  and  shown 
in  perfectly  matched  items — scarfs,  bags,  belts,  hats 
and  shoes,  developed  in  the  same  leathers  or  the  same 
colors  in  contrasting  fabrics. 

Richly  varied  in  shape  and  decorations  are  the  new 
bags,  many  showing  novel  innovations.  Zippers,  odd¬ 
shaped  handles,  detachable  watch  cases,  corded  effects, 
stitched  leather,  are  some  of  them.  Silk  bags  show 
shirrings  and  novelty  pleats  in  a  great  variety,  and 
have  richly  jewelled  clasps  and  frames. 

And  the  Hots 

Hats  are  going  places  all  the  time.  With  your  .smart¬ 
est  evening  tailleur,  hats  are  de  rigeur  and  match  the 
ensemble.  With  the  fur  or  soutache  trimmed  militaire 
costume,  fur  bands  and  cocardes  reflect  the  same  note. 
.Altogether  correctly  matching  the  period  color  and 
fabric  of  the  hat  to  the  rest  of  the  costume  will  estab¬ 
lish  the  wearer  as  a  tndy  smart  dresser. 

Gaily  trimmed  hats  are  as  variable  and  as  colorful 
as  the  new  fabrics.  Brims  have  a  tendency  to  go  up 
and  fold  backwards  or  roll.  Pill  lx)xes  perch  gaily  over 
one  eye  and  flaunt  feathers,  flowers,  tulle  bows  or  fringe 
in  varied  profusion.  Glittering  pins,  clips,  and  other 
ornaments  add  life  to  subduetl  velvets  and  harmonize 
with  like  accessories  at  neck  or  belt. 

The  tricorne  is  perfect  with  the  new  directoire  note 
and  the  militaire  tailleur.  Veils  dress  up  all  shapes  and 
styles. 

Turbans  turn  up  in  all  directions  and  are  adorned 
to  express  the  temper  of  the  wearer.  Bows  perch  at 
all  angles  and  at  most  unexpected  places,  and  are  grace¬ 
ful  and  smart.  Quills  shoot  up  or  float  downwards. 
Felts  are  well  represented.  Velvets  are  seen  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  X'elours  are  shown  in  all  the  new 
colors — one  dark  green  sailor  with  a  pointed  Tyrolean 
crown  had  a  bandeau  of  brown  grosgrain  ribbon  of 
unusual  width  ending  in  a  winged  bow  at  the  front. 

Off-the-face  versions  apjiear  to  continue  ixipular. 
Furs  are  widely  used  for  wear  with  fur  coats  and 
capes,  in  turbans,  Russian,  hussar  and  beret  effects. 
The  pelts  generally  used  are  broadtail,  Persian  lamb, 
caracul  and  other  flat  and  smewth  furs.  V'elvets  and 
taffeta  bows  add  unusual  chic  to  these  hats,  while 
bejewelled  ornaments,  clips,  passementerie  details  and 
fringe  dress  them  up  for  all  occasions. 

Muffs  to  match  are  important  and  will  be  shown 
more  generally  as  the  season  progresses.  Odd  shapes 
and  large  maniuplated  pillow  types  are  being  shown, 
with  jnirses  and  other  innovations  as  important  features. 

Shoes  follow  the  general  trend  and  are  shown  in  at¬ 
tractive  combinations  both  of  fabric  and  colors.  Brown 
and  green  suede  and  leather  make  an  attractive  sandal, 
and  so  on  in  a  profusion  of  ideas  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting. 
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with  the  requirements  of  the  bill  in  order  that  such 
States  will  receive  their  share  of  Federal  grants. 

Old  Age  Annuity  System 

As  previously  stated  the  taxes  on  employees’  wages 
and  on  the  employers’  payroll  to  finance  old  age  annuity 
payments  do  not  begin  until  January  1,  1937  and  hence, 
more  time  is  available  for  employers  to  make  adjust¬ 
ment  to  their  payroll  systems  which  may  ultimately  be 
necessary  in  rendering  proper  returns  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

Uneiiiploynient  Compensation  Laws 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  facing  employ¬ 
ers  in  those  states  which  as  yet  have  not  enacted  un¬ 
employment  comjiensation  laws  is  the  task  of  determin¬ 
ing  and  sponsoring  the  type  of  unemployment  insurance 
legislation  which  is  to  the  best  interest  of  retail  stores. 
This  involves  such  questions  as  to  whether  retailers  in 
a  particular  state  favor  a  central  state  pooling  of 


funds  collected,  a  company  reserve  fund,  a  guaranteed 
employment  funds  account,  or  any  combination  of  these 
three. 

Sub-Contractors  and  Lessees 

Pending  detailed  interpretation  of  the  Act  by  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Board,  it  is  desirable  for  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  to  reach  a  definite  understanding  with  their  sub¬ 
contractors  and  lessees  that  they,  rather  than  the  store, 
are  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  Federal  taxes 
(both  employee  and  employer)  due  on  the  wages  of 
their  employees  who  are  engaged  on  work  for  the 
store  or  who  are  engaged  in  leased  departments  in  the 
store.  Such  an  understanding  preferably  should  be  in 
writing  and  subject  of  course  to  any  subsequent  rul¬ 
ing  or  regulation  issued  by  the  Social  Security  Board. 

Other  Bulletins 

Subsequent  bulletins  will  contain  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  direct  effect  of  the  taxes  against  em¬ 
ployers  on  their  payrolls. 


Owed  to  Government 


FHA  Plans  Liberalized 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


the  department  stores  to  tie  with 
the  FHA  program: 

1.  Newspaper  advertisements  an¬ 
nouncing  the  advantages  of  loans 
under  the  Modernization  Credit 
Plan  and  the  merchandise  which 
may  be  bought  from  the  firm  under 
the  plan. 

2.  An  information  desk  set  up 
in  the  interior  decorating  depart¬ 
ment  with  a  full  supply  of  FH.A 
literature  and  an  attendant  to  an¬ 
swer  questions; 

3.  Training  all  salesijeojde  in  the 
home  furnishings  division  of  the 
store  in  every  angle  of  the  Modern¬ 
ization  Credit  Plan; 

4.  Placing  100  FH.V  posters  in 
all  parts  of  the  store  and  25  jxjsters 
announcing  the  firm’s  participation 
in  the  program; 

5.  W’indow  dis|)lays  advertising 
the  plan  and  e.xhibiting  merchan¬ 
dise  which  can  be  purchased  under 
the  plan; 

6.  Mailing  the  “14  Questions  and 
•Answers’’  folder,  issued  by  the 
FHA  and  explaining  the  ])lan  in  de¬ 
tail. 

The  field  representative  of  the 
FHA  instructed  employees  in  the 
meaning  and  operation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act,  anti  literature 
and  a  sheet  of  instructions  prepared 


by  each  store  were  distributed  to  all 
.salesmen,  following  which  floor 
meetings  were  held  in  the  form  of 
“Question-and- Answer  Forums.’’ 

In  addition  to  using  large  news- 
])aper  space,  including  double-page 
.spreads,  the  stores  went  in  heavily 
for  window  displays,  featuring  mer¬ 
chandise  which  may  be  sold  under 
the  (government  plan. 

The  o])])ortunity  for  consitlerable 
additional  sales  volume  under  the 
liberalized  FHA  plan  is  apj)ealing  to 
a  large  number  of  merchandisers. 
Whether  or  not  the  amount  of  red 
tafx?  involved  in  getting  these  loans 
will  be  an  imjiediment  remains  to 
l)e  seen.  It  is  suggested  that  stores 
which  tie  in  with  the  FHA  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  lending  agency  to  fur¬ 
nish  credit  information  wherever 
jMJssible  and  relieve  customers  of 
details  by  filling  out  necessary  pap¬ 
ers,  preferably  through  their  credit 
department,  and  that  the  salesman 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  custom¬ 
er  to  secure  his  signature  to  the 
note. 

That  the  liberalized  FHA  credit 
])lan  has  stimulated  .sales  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  stores  are  lie- 
ginning  to  use  it  more  extensively 
in  their  jinimotions  of  many  home 
furnishings  items.  It  offers  an  al¬ 
luring  field  for  additional  sales  vol¬ 
ume  in  these  departments. 


AXES,  taxes,  taxes,  taxes. 

Curses  on  him  who  relaxes. 

Tax  the  paupers,  tax  the  rich, 

.\ssessors’  palms  have  got  the  itch. 
Suppose  the  country  is  agin’  it. 

What  the  hell,  there’s  millions  in  it! 

Though  the  white  man’s  burden’s  heavy. 
Let  him  have  it,  hike  the  levy. 

Tax  him  early,  tax  him  late. 

City,  county,  nation,  state, 

Tax  unrealized  resources, 

Marrage,  childbirth  and  divorces. 

Tax  the  gift  and  tax  the  giver, 

Halt,  philanthropist,  deliver ! 

Let  the  orphans  grin  and  bear  it. 

Tax  ’em  all  that  they  inherit. 

If  they  say  we  have  the  wrong  cue. 
Tell  the  saps  to  take  the  long  view; 

Tax  the  widows  and  their  tears, 

We’re  building  for  a  million  years. 

Tax  the  baby  in  its  crib. 

Tax  its  teething-ring  and  bib 
.■Mso,  whether  soiled  or  tidy. 

Slap  a  tax  upon  its  didy; 

Get  them  coming,  get  them  going. 

Keep  those  old  relief  rolls  growing, 

Tax  the  pay  roll,  stock,  debenture, 

Three  cheers  for  the  Great  Adventure! 
Banks  were  closed  and  new  they’re  open, 
Nerts  to  any  guy  that’s  mopin’. 

Bring  the  yokels  to  their  senses. 
Government  must  meet  expenses. 

Give  the  wealthy  gents  a  soakin’. 

Grab  that  millionaire,  he’s  croakin’. 
Tax  his  death  gasp  and  estate. 

If  the  dough  gives  out  inflate. 

Come  on  senate,  come  on  house. 

He  who  hangs  hack  now’s  a  louse, 

Must’s  the  word  sans  relaxation, 
W'hoop’er  up,  hoys — more  taxation  1 
Guy  S.  Williams 
.\ssistant  Managing  Editor 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Retrinted  from  Omaha  World-Herald 
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Controllers*  Congfess 


Tax  Features  of  Social  Security  Act 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


tions  with  respect  -to  Group 
Life  Insurance  to  he  considered 
as  wages? 

There  is  yet  another  question 
with  regard  to  the  nieth(Kl  of  taxa¬ 
tion  re<juired  by  the  law.  Will  the 
employees’  tax  on  wages  ultimately 
fall  on  the  shoulders  of  industry 
and  trade?  In  other  words,  when 
a  deduction  {)f  3%  is  made  from  a 
$16.00  weekly  wage,  will  the  em- 
j)loyee  regard  his  salary  as  only 
$15.52?  This  question  may  he  asked, 
Iiarticularly  with  reference  to  the 
employee  who  commences  emjdoy- 
ment  in  1949.  Moreover,  the  aver¬ 
age  age  of  employees  in  department 
stores  is  probably  so  low  that  the 
rank  and  file  might  not  see  far 
enough  ahead  to  a])preciate  the  Old 
-Age  Annuity,  and  would  regard  net 
wage  received  as  the  actual  remun¬ 
eration.  Would  this  situation  event¬ 
ually  mean  that  the  store  would 
l)ear  the  employees'  3%  pavroll  tax 
in  addition  to  its  own  direct  Inirden  ? 

Lessees  of  Departments  and  Sub- 
Contractors 

The  Federal  Law  contains  no 
provision  defining  the  responsi- 
l)ility  for  payment  of  the  employ¬ 
ers’  taxes  where  departments  are 
leased  or  other  sub-contractual  ar¬ 
rangements  are  in  effect.  'I'he  Xew 


weekly)  the  (juantities.  irrespective 
of  size  or  color,  are  also  entered  in 
the  “Sold”  column,  the  stock  on 
hand  then  computed  and  entered  in 
the  “(fn  Hand”  column  also. 

Units  returned  to  manufacturers 
are  indicated  by  circling  the  hori¬ 
zontal  strokes  used  to  denote  the 
merchandise  receii)ts.  Customer  re¬ 
turns  are  shown  by  making  a  red 
ink  stroke  in  the  i)roiier  size  and 
color  space  and  correcting  the  sum¬ 
mary  columns  if  need  be.  The  sum¬ 
mary  column  should  be  checked  each 
time  the  leaf  is  handled  so  that  the 
total  of  uncrossed  strokes  sh(*uld 
equal  the  figure  in  the  “On  Hand” 
column. 

The  leaves  may  be  indexed  in  the 
binder  according  to  i)ersonal  choice. 
For  women’s  dresses  the  indexing 


York  State  Unemployment  Insur¬ 
ance  l^w,  however,  regards  all  em- 
l)loyees  of  suh-contractors  whose 
work  is  jiart  of  the  usual  trade  or 
business  of  the  iwincipal  employer, 
as  employees  of  the  latter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  suggested 
that  agreements  similar  to  the  f»>l- 
lowing  be  entered  intt)  now  with 
certain  vendors,  leased  de])artment 
operators  and  sul)-contractors ; 

“\Vc  (sub-contractor)  also  agree 
to  assume  and  accept  exclusive  lia- 
l)ility  for  the  payment  of  coutrilni- 
tioiis,  taxes  or  other  sums  imposed 
by  Federal  and/or  State  aiid/or 
local  authorities  upon  our  employ¬ 
ees  or  others,  for  or  relating  to  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  old  age  i)en- 
sions,  health  or  life  insurance,  or 
the  social  security  of  employees  or 
other  persons  who  perform  work  or 
services  for  us  in  said  department 
(regardless  of  the  method  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  compensation  t)f  such 
employees  or  the  pay-roll  or  pay¬ 
rolls  upon  which  the  names  of  such 
employees  apjiear)  and  that  you 
shall  have  no  liability  whatsoever  for 
tile  payment  of  such  sums.  We  also 
agree  that  we  will  execute  and  de¬ 
liver  to  you  any  further  writings  in 
connection  with  the  foregoing  which 
you  may  deem  necessary  or  exin-di- 
ent  to  comply  with  any  order,  rule 
or  regulations  of  any  duly  author¬ 
ized  or  constituted  authority,  and 
will  refund  to  you  any  payments 
made  for  our  account  with  respect 
to  Social  Security  legislation." 


could  be  according  to  price  lines 
alone,  according  to  style  nttmbers 
or  the  classification  such  as  Street 
Dress.  Evetiing,  h'nsemble.  etc. 
Probably  indexing  by  price  line 
within  classification  is  most  suitable 
in  women’s  ajqiarel  lines.  Summary 
leaves  could  also  be  used  which 
would  be  recai)itttlations  of  tin*  in¬ 
dividual  leaves  so  that,  at  a  glance, 
one  might  know  how  many  gar¬ 
ments  of  a  certain  jtrice  line  had 
been  sold  within  a  iieriod.  atid  how' 
many  were  on  hand. 

By  way  of  explaining  the  details 
of  this  ready-made  system  more 
clearly,  the  entries  on  the  i)artially 
filled  in  leaf  illustrated  will  be  de- 
scril)ed.  (.)n  April  22,  fifteen  dresses 
to  sell  for  $19.50  were  ordered. 
This  is  recorded  on  a  form  made 


out  to  show  the  manufacturer’s 
name  and  style  number,  cost  (if  de¬ 
sired)  and  store’s  style  numl)er, 
date  and  quantity  of  the  order. 
When  the  first  shipmejit  against 
this  order  is  received,  the  .strokes 
to  indicate  sizes  and  colors  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  i)roper  sjjaces  and  the 
date  and  (juantity  of  the  shipment 
noted  in  the  siunmary  column.  'I'lius 
on  May  2,  nine  dresses  were  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  order  column  the  15 
is  crossed  off  and  underneath  the 
record  of  the  original  order  the  en¬ 
try  5/2-6  is  made  preferably  in  red 
ink  to  show  the  balance  on  order 
as  of  the  date  of  the  ])artial  ship¬ 
ment.  ( )n  May  10,  lour  additional 
tlresses  were  received  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  two.  ( )n  June  15,  the  bal¬ 
ance  on  order  was  cancelled. 

riie  sale  of  two  dresses  on  May 
7  was  recorded,  leaving  7  on  hand 
at  that  time.  ( )n  May  10.  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  4  raised  the  “On  Hand”  to 
11.  On  June  15,  there  were  5  unsold 
which  were  then  marked  down  to 
$14.50,  the  markdown  being  record¬ 
ed  at  the  foot  of  the  leaf.  .Subse- 
(pient  sales  left  an  inventory  of  two 
on  June  27.  one  of  which  was  a 
Xo.  18  in  beige  and  the  other  a 
Xo.  14  in  green. 


Opening  Wanted 

COXTKOLLKk 

Keceutly  connected  with  one  of 
.Xmerica’s  largest  stores ;  also  small 
store  experience.  Capable,  hard-working 
executive,  thoroughly  conversant  with 
modern  accounting  systems,  merchandise 
and  expense  budgets,  etc.  Ffficient  or¬ 
ganizer  and  economical  manager.  De¬ 
sires  to  connect  with  medium  or  small 
volume  store  where  he  can  work  directly 
under  the  owners.  J-13-35. 


FIXTL  UKS  FOK  SALK 

Xew,  modern,  solid  walnut  ready-to- 
wear,  millinery  and  accessory  fixtures. 
.Approximately  4(H)  ft.  of  removable,  sec¬ 
tional  fixtures,  built  by  the  Wade  Mfg. 
Co.  of  Charlotte.  X.  C.,  and  in  very 
fine  condition  will  be  sacrificed.  For 
l>hotograi)hs  and  further  information  ap¬ 
ply  J-17-35. 

FOK  SALK 

CKKPIT  .\l!THORIZI.\(;  KgfIPMK.N'T 

141  one  line  duplex  .XCMK  tul)e 
frames  (size  6x20  with  368  capacity  to 
each  frame.  Total  Capacity  51,888). 
Present  price  $1,727.25.  You  can  buy 
them  for  $1,036.35.  .-Xlso  2  Desk  and 
counter  stands  ( size  28  itches.  100  frame 
capacit''  to  each  stand).  Present  price 
$30.  You  can  buy  them  for  $18.  .\11  in 
excelylent  condition.  Purchaser  to  pay 
shipping  charges.  Write  J.  J.  Doran, 
Controller,  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  .-Atlanta, 
(ia. 


Simple  Unit  Control  System 
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Don’t  Bother  to  Read  this  Unless 
Yon  are  Interested  in 


PROFIT  BUILDING 

o  o  o 

iVoir  Heady 

Mannal  of 

Budgetary  Procedure 

It  wasn't  due  to  accident  that  some  admittedly  over-expanded  stores  came  through 
the  past  few  years  with  surpluses  unimpaired.  It  was  largely  hy  careful  bud¬ 
getary  procedure  that  the  ship  was  kept  on  the  right  course. 

The  new  publication  tells 
HOW  TO  SET  THE  COURSE  AND  KEEP  IT 

Subject  matter  includes: 

1.  Planning  the  Operating  Budget 

2.  Planning  the  Balance  Sheet  Budget 

3.  Revising  the  Operating  Budget 

4.  Revising  the  Balance  Sheet  Budget 

5.  Controlling  and  Reporting 

Over  40  schedules  and  forms  are  illustrated,  all  filled  out  with  related  dollar 
figures,  leading  to  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Income  Statement  projected  for  six 
months. 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  NOW 


CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  ropy  ( ies  (  of  the  Manual  of  Budgetary  Procedure 

to  .  . 

Price  to  Members: 

$1.00  per  copy 
Non-Memhers: 

$3.00  ijer  copy 

(Non-Members  please  enclose  check) 
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National  Furniture  Week 


TU  focus  attention  of  retailers, 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
in  fact  everyone  connected  with 
the  furniture  industry  as  well  as 
consumers  on  the  need  and  timeli¬ 
ness  of  thinking  of  new  furniture 
for  the  home  as  the  fall  season  ap¬ 
proaches  and  home  rejuvenation  be¬ 
gins,  the  Merchandising  Division  is 
lining  up  merchants  solidly  behind 
the  plans  for  National  Furniture 
Week  to  be  staged  Sept.  30  to  (Octo¬ 
ber  5. 

Plans  are  being  rapidly  developed 
by  our  Furniture  Merchandising 
Committee  and  action  started  in  the 
various  cities  to  make  this  first 
event  of  its  kind  a  genuine  success. 
Information  has  been  broadcast  by 
those  sponsoring  the  jirogram  ad¬ 
vising  retailers  how  they  can  tie 
in  with  this  nationwide  event,  and 
editorial  material  about  furniture, 
sufficient  for  a  12-page  newspaper 
supplement,  has  Ijeen  drawn  up  and 
will  be  distributed  to  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

\  suggested  organization  plan  to 
make  the  six  business  days  of  the 
“week”  the  biggest  volume  ])roduc- 
ers  on  record  has  been  outlined  in 
a  “Plan  For  I.ocal  Organization 
Furniture  Week”. 

Step  One 

A  general  meeting  of  all  dealers 
in  the  city,  at  which  the  following 
outline  should  be  followed : 

1.  Purpose  of  meeting.  (Discuss 
local  National  Furniture  Week 
plans.) 

2.  Explanation  of  National  Furni¬ 
ture  Week.  (Have  representa¬ 
tive  of  National  Wholesale 
Salesmen’s  .\ssociation  do  this 
if  he  is  present.) 

(a)  National  Furniture  Week 
.\ctivities  to  date.  (Use  yel¬ 
low-green-lavender  folder.) 

(b)  Responsibility  of  all  retail 
dealers  to  Week. 

(c)  Results  to  be  obtained  from 
a  concentrated  selling  week. 

3.  Suggested  plans  for  local  organ¬ 
ization. 

Publicity,  propaganda.  and 
showmanship  are  the  three  im- 


BY  T.  L.  BLANKE 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 

portant  factors.  Select  commit¬ 
tees. 

(a)  Elect  (jr  select  local  co- 
cliairmen :  one  for  furniture 
stores,  one  for  department 
stores. 

(b)  Select  or  appoint  an  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Publicity  Com¬ 
mittee  (three  members) 

(c)  Select  or  apoint  a  Finance 
Committee  (if  needed) 

(d)  Select  a  Merchandising  or 
Operating  Committee. 

4.  Discuss  ways  and  means  of 
reaching  all  retailers  to  su])port 
the  show. 

5.  Select  the  newspajjer  or  news- 
jiapers  which  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  co-operative. 

Step  Two 

Work  of  Merchandising 
Committee 

1.  Draft  a  complete  plan  for  local 
Furniture  Week  participation. 

(a  )  The  steps  in  the  show. 

(b)  Plan  apjiroximate  cost. 

2  Draft  a  set  of  rules  for  the  local 
Week. 

(a)  Open  evenings?  How 
many?  What  evenings? 

(b)  Price  and  Terms  advertis¬ 
ing  in  local  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  and  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  throughout  the 
week. 

3.  Help  all  stores  in  assuring 
attractive  window  displays  and 
floor  arrangement. 

(a)  Use  special  yellow-green- 
lavender  presentation  to 
show  tie-up  materials  avail¬ 
able.  Take  orders  for  these, 
and  send  them  in  to  head¬ 
quarters.  Shipments  to  be 
made  September  10  to  15. 

(b)  Consider  possibilitv  of  ev¬ 
ery  store  showing  actual 
furniture  or  bedding  in  con¬ 
struction,  through  courtesy 
of  your  supplying  manufac¬ 
turers. 

(c)  Plan  check  u])  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  to  see  that  stores  are 
not  lagging  behind  on  store 


clean-up,  window  display, 
and  floor  arrangement. 

4.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  a 
local  co-operative  advertising 
page  announcing  the  National 
Furniture  Week.  If  approved, 
sub-divide  your  committee  and 
raise  funds  for  this. 

5.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  a 
local  radio  program,  co-opera¬ 
tively  sponsored,  or  the  use  of 
30-word  commercial  announce¬ 
ments  on  local  stations  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  at  the  opening 
of  the  week.  See  Advertising 
Committee. 

6.  Discuss  local  poster  board  ad¬ 
vertising.  If  stores  are  using 
boards  suggest  they  feature  Na¬ 
tional  Furniture  Week  values,  a 
week  before  the  show. 

7.  See  if  your  local  street  car  line 
will  carry  posters — on  the  front 
end  of  the  car  “Use  the  street 
cars  to  go  to  your  favorite  store 
to  see  the  National  Furniture 
Week  Show.” 

8.  Discuss  the  advisability  of  a 
parade  of  furniture  trucks  with 
band,  through  streets  the  Sat¬ 
urday  before  the  Week  opens. 

Step  Three 

Work  of  Pi'bi.icity  and 
Advertising  Com.mittee 

1.  Interview  all  local  newspapers 
and  procure  full  support. 

(a)  Impress  dates  on  advertis¬ 
ing  managers,  editors,  busi¬ 
ness  managers. 

(b)  .Arrange  for  releasing  of 
stories  and  illustrative  mats 
to  proper  papers. 

(c)  Write  National  Furniture 
Week  headquarters.  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  newspaper  to 
send  special  section  material 
to. 

2.  .Arrange  to  write  letters  to  the 
following  groups,  asking  that 
thev  devote  a  program  to  the 
matter  of  “Turning  Houses  into 
Homes”.  Headouarters  will  sup- 
plv  material  for  a  suggested 
talk : 

(Continued  on  paqc  71) 
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[t  Costs  So  Little 
To  Keep  Posted ! 

No  Aiiniinistrative  or  Merchandising  Executive  or  Buyer,  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  in  RETAIL  STORE  OPERATION  and 
MERCHANDISE  PROMOTION  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PASS  UP  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  SO  EASILY  OBTAINED  to  avail  himself  of  the  important 
information  concerning  current  developments  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods 
Store  and  Specialty  Shop  fields  and  associated  MANUFACTURING  markets. 

Read  in  The  Bulletin  each  month — 

Editorials  on  vital  retailing  problems. 

What’s  New  with  the  Controllers,  Store  Management,  Sales  Promotion, 
Delivery,  Personnel,  Traffic. 

What  are  the  new  Merchandising  trends? 

What’s  going  on  in  the  markets? 

What  styles  will  have  consumer  acceptance? 

All  of  these  and  other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  retail  store  executives  form 
the  basis  of  each  month’s  issue. 

EVERY  RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE  SHOULD  HAVE  HIS  OR  HER 
OWN  COPY. 

Subscription  price — $3.00  yearly.  Note  subscription  blank  below. 

THE  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Subneription  Btank 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  .  Price  $3.00. 

Send  to  . 


I  am  aflBliated  with  the  retail  store  of 


in  the  capacity  of 


The  Bulletin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  medium  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 

Channinc  E.  Sweitze*  John  W.  Hahn 

Managing  Director  Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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Silk 


Parade 


Silks  in  the  Decorative  Field 


AFTER  A  PRELIMINARY  analysis  of  the  probable 
participation  of  the  department  stores  of  the  country 
in  the  Silk  Parade,  a  week  of  intensive  promotion 
starting  September  23rd,  the  International  Silk 
Guild  reports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stores 
participating  and  an  increase  in  the  number  partici¬ 
pating  on  a  store-wide  basis. 

Stores  are  urged  to  work  out  carefully  planned  inter¬ 
departmental  tie-ups  so  that  all  departments  may 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  promotion. 
For  example,  ready-to-wear  personnel  are  instructed 
to  call  their  customers’  attention  to  appropriate  silk 
accessories,  foundations,  hosiery,  shoes,  etc.  Close 
tie-ups  between  patterns  and  piece  goods  should  be 
worked  out.  Special  stress  is  being  laid  upon  the  use 
of  silk  thread,  particularly  with  silk  and  woolen 
fabrics.  On  this  page  appears  a  brief  summary  of 
the  possibilities  of  silk  in  home  decorating. 


O  ILKS  in  peritKl  stylings  are  out- 
^  standing  in  the  decorative 

scheme,  and  likewise  many  new 
types  are  being  developed  in  the 
modern  manner.  In  strictly  jieriod 
silks,  antiqued  treatments  are 
prominent.  Several  manufacturers 
are  emphasizing  that  it  is  the  use  of 
color  and  the  decorative  treatment, 
not  the  period  design,  which  makes 
a  fabric  suitable  to  the  room. 

Modern  silk  fabrics  are  modified 
in  treatment  and  in  general  have  a 
heavier  feeling.  Raised  and  nul)l)ed 
surfaces  are  featured. 

Quilting  remains  in  the  picture, 
with  the  more  exclusive  houses  eni- 
j>hasizing  hand-quilted  silks  rather 
than  machine-made  types.  Machine 
quilting  is  still  featured  in  lines  for 
wider  distribution. 

Period  Fabrics 

Rich  silk  brocades  and  brocatelles 
are  favorites  in  the  period-tyiw  fab¬ 
rics.  There  are  large,  flowing  all- 
over  designs  in  monotone  weaves, 
mostly  in  flower  and  leaf  patterns. 
Then  there  are  tiny  contrasting 
florals  in  scattered  treatments,  giv¬ 
ing  a  (juaint  and  delicate  effect  to 
the  fabric.  The  Louis  XV  and  XVI 
influences  are  strong  in  this  field. 
Parchment  i)atterns  fit  into  the 
period  design  picture.  There  are 
some  interesting  metallized  silk-and- 
cotton  brocades  in  very  heavy  tex¬ 
tures  which  are  similar  to  the  me¬ 
tallic  silks  used  in  ready-to-wear 
this  season.  Indeed,  some  of  these 
fabrics  have  been  selected  by  lead¬ 
ing  Fifth  Avenue  shops  to  use  for 
winter  evening  wraps!  Many  of 
these  period  silks  are  suitable  for 
use  in  the  average  rcxim  which  is 
not  of  a  distinctly  ])eriod  quality. 
The  Chinese  inspiration  of  several 
silk  brocades  makes  them  fit  into 
rooms  of  modifietl  moderti  or  neo¬ 
classic  feeling. 

The  increased  importance  of  plain 
silk  velvets  is  an  interesting  phase 
of  the  decorating  trend.  .Several 
outstanding  firms  indicate  that  they 
have  had  fretjuent  demands  for  this 
tyi^e  of  fabric,  and  they  are  includ¬ 
ing  additional  numbers  in  their 
new  lines.  Some  broched  silk  vel¬ 
vets  are  also  shown  for  the  classic 
])eriod  room. 

There  is  considerable  silk  satin 
in  the  decorating  field  for  fall.  Pat¬ 
terned  treatments  have  much  en¬ 
dorsement.  with  strijied  effects  im¬ 


portant.  There  are  plain  and  fig¬ 
ured  strii)es  alternating,  strie  ef¬ 
fects.  jumbo  checks,  and  scattered 
bnx'he  figures.  There  are  .some 
novelty  rough-surfaced  silk-and- 
cotton  mixtures  in  a  satin  weave 
which  show  nubby  multicolor  treat¬ 
ments.  These  are  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  modern  rooms.  .\  reversi¬ 
ble  silk  with  a  wavy  weave,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  balanced  diagonal  stripes 
alternating  dull  and  shiny  surfaces, 
is  shown,  with  emphasis  on  its 
adaptability  for  drai>eries. 

Sheer  all-silk  gauzes  are  being 
offered  in  new  striped  and  banded 
])atterns.  with  gorgeous  colorings, 
for  casement  curtains.  There  are 
also  all-silk  voiles  for  casement  use. 

Color  has  opened  up  new  fields 
for  fall.  The  tones  are  mellower, 
with  strong  hard  colors  avoided. 
'I'here  are  new  deep  rich  colors  like 
raisin,  prune  and  mulberry,  which 
are  being  shown  for  both  high 
style  and  volume.  Blues  have  a 
leading  jflace,  e.specially  in  a  new 
strong  clear  rather  dark  shade  which 
is  ideal  for  modern  nxims.  .\  vi¬ 
brant  dark  blue  shown  by  several 
bouses  is  called  “Telegra])h  Blue.” 

Then  at  the  other  end  of  the 
palette  are  the  soft  delicate  pastels, 


for  Regency  Ixmdoirs  and  French 
period  rooms.  The  featured  colors 
are  ice  blues,  dusty  pinks,  pale 
beiges  and  greys,  and  off  tones  of 
white.  Combinations  such  as  ice  blue 
and  silver  with  touches  of  mullierry 
are  very  smart.  They  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  brilliance  and  clearness  in  pure 
silks. 

It  is  desirable  to  i)oint  out  that 
inire  silks  are  practical  as  well  as 
luxurious.  Beautiful  silks,  draper¬ 
ies,  bedspreads,  upholstery,  will 
c(tme  from  the  cleaner’s  lot)king 
like  new,  without  losing  any  of 
their  original  freshness  and  beauty. 
Silk  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  strain  jmt  on  chairs  and  .sofas. 
.And  pure  silks  have  the  traditional 
ai)])eal  of  beauty  and  quality. 

Decorating  departments  through¬ 
out  the  country  should  plan  to  take 
advantage  of  increased  consumer 
confidence  and  purchasing  power  by 
featuring  quality  during  the  Silk 
Parade.  The  International  Silk 
Guild’s  survey  indicates  that  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturers  are  showing  a 
higher  jiercentage  of  silk  weaves 
than  they  did  last  year,  and  are 
adding  new  silk  fabrics  to  their 
lines. 
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National  Furniture  Week 

{Continued  from  page  (>8) 
Federation  of 


\V»  Plan’s 
(.’lubs 

Junior  League 
Home  &  (iarden  Clubs 
Cbaml)er  of  Comnieree 
Rotary  Club 
Kiwaiiis  Club 
Lions  Club 
Optimists  Club 
Mothers'  Clubs 
Advertising  (.'lub 
1  *areut-Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion 

Domestic  Scietice  l)e])art- 
meuts  of  schools  and  col¬ 
leges 

Art  l)ei)artmeuts  of  simi¬ 
lar  institutions 
Church  organizations 
I’romiuent  local  six'iety  of 
leaders,  jjatronesses  and 
hostesses. 


licity  and  Advertising  Commit¬ 
tee,  Public  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  and  many  additional  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Chairmen,  draw  uj) 
a  budget  of  the  total  cost  t)f  put¬ 
ting  on  the  kx'al  Week,  in  so 
far  as  co-o])erative  effort  is  con¬ 
cerned.  (This  d(x*s  NOT  in¬ 
clude  e.xjKMiditures  by  individual 
stores.) 

Devise  a  plan  for  apportioning 
this  cost  among  the  stores  that 
are  to  participate  in  the  Week. 
.\rrange  for  the  collection  of 
the  funds. 

Provide  a  s|)ecial  Furniture 
Week  Mauking  account. 

Draw  u])  a  idan  wherebv  the 
charges  arc  to  be  checked  and 


rechecketl  and  the  debts  paid. 

(».  Pay  all  bills  incurred  promptly 
after  they  have  l)een  projierly 
approved  in  the  manner  decided 
uixm  by  the  Chairmen. 

7.  .\fter  F'nrniture  Week  is  com- 
jtleted,  .submit  a  fully  audited 
reiM)rt  to  all  the  participating 
dealers. 

Merchandising  managers  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  alwuit  the  plan  and  are 
freely  e.xpressing  the  oi>inion  that 
more  furniture  will  lx*  sold  in  this 
)X*riod  than  in  any  similar  i)erio<l 
in  their  history,  and  the  stores  are 
making  a  heavy  demand  for  tie-u]) 
material  with  this  event. 

It  is  a  project  that  furniture  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  and  buyers  de¬ 
clare  deserves  the  hearty  sui)iK)rt 
<»f  every* me  connected  with  the  in¬ 
dustry  atid  will  do  much  to  make 
furniture  volume  the  high  si^ot  in 
this  fall's  revival  of  bu.siness. 


.3.  Contract  radio  stations. 

(a)  See  that  all  stores  using 
time  mention  Furniture 
Week. 

(b)  C'ousider  .30  word  commer¬ 
cial  aunouncements  on  all 
kx'al  stations  several  times 
at  beginning  of  week,  co- 
oix*ratively  sponsored. 

(c)  Consider  15  or  .30  minute 
])  r  o  g  r  a  m  co-oi)eratively 
s|Mms<tred. 

(»1)  (let  sustaining  time  where 
lM»ssible — talks  by  women’s 
clul)  leaders,  wimian  writer 
on  local  pa])er,  etc. 

4.  Ciet  ])olitical  leaders  behind  you. 

(a)  The  Mayor. 

(b)  The  U.  S.  .Senator,  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

(c)  ^’our  Congressman. 

(d)  .State  officials  .  .  .  (iet  news- 
l)a])er  statements  if  ixtssiblc. 

Stej>  Four 

Chairmen  memorandum  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Finance  Committe  out¬ 
lining  their  duties. 

X.  P..  This  committee  is  neces¬ 
sary  only  in  the  event  that  funds 
are  to  be  collected  for  local  co-op¬ 
eration  advertising  and  i)romotioii- 
al  work  as  a  i)art  of  the  Style  Show. 

Work  ok  thk  Finw.nck 
Co.M  .MITTKE 

1.  After  reviewing  the  plans  of  the 

M  erchandising  Committee.  Pub- 


Westinghouse  Announces  Nine  New 
Household  Appliances 


AGROUP  *>f  new  electrical  a])- 
])liances  has  just  been  intr*)- 
duced  by  the  Westinghouse  IClectric 
and  Manufacturing  Comiiany.  .\u 
“Klectro- I'ray  Set"  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  items,  of 
which  there  are  nine.  It  consists  of 
a  jx'rcolator.  toaster  and  toast  plate 
with  ciwer  on  an  electrified  tray,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  large  service  tray. 
With  the  electrified  tray,  only  one 
cord  is  necessary  to  the  outlet  for 
the  ])reparation  of  the  fcMxl.  ICxtra 
cords  and  double  outlet  plugs  are 
eliminated.  .\  ixrmanently  attached 
dual  cord  on  the  inset  tray  supi)lies 
electricity  for  both  iiercolator  and 
toaster,  while  the  separate  long  cord 
attaches  to  the  nearest  convenience 
outlet.  'I'his  long  cord  may  also  lx* 
used  alone  with  either  toaster  or 
l)ercolator  when  the  comi)let(*  en¬ 
semble  is  not  needed. 

.\  new  "stream-line"  iron  also 
makes  its  debut.  It  weighs  four 
pounds  and  has  a  new  l)a.se  and 
lieating  element  construction  t*>  i>ro- 
vide  fast,  even  heat  distribution  and 
heat  recovery  and  to  i)rovide  maxi¬ 
mum  heat  iu  the  Ixise  and  maximum 
co.olness  in  the  cover  and  handle. 
.\  one-piece  slo])ing  handle  of  bake- 
lite  is  set  off  from  the  cover  for  e.x- 


tra  c(X)lnes.s. 

.\n  urn  set  called  "Patrician"  is 
ultra-modern  in  design.  It  includes 
a  nine-cu])  urn,  creamer  and  rec¬ 
tangular  tray.  It  is  comidetely 
chrome  i)lated  and  has  handles  of 
black  wood.  The  inside  bottom  of 
the  tray  is  black  enamel.  .\  “Patri¬ 
cian"  percolator  is  also  annemneed. 

.\  companion  apidiance  to  the 
Westinghouse  kdectro-Sixed  Roast¬ 
er  is  the  l*llectro-S])ee<l  Casserole. 
It  has  a  cai)acity  of  two  (juarts  and 
is  well  suited  for  the  prejiaration  of 
baked  Ixaus,  roasts,  vegetables,  fried 
f(HKls,  ])uddings,  soups,  etc.  West- 
inghinise  claims  on  the  authority  of 
its  staff  of  home  ecfm<anists  that 
foods  cooked  in  the  casserole  have 
a  .s])ecial  delectability. 

The  Westinghouse  “Cozy  Glow" 
Heater  furni.shes  health-giving  in¬ 
fra-red  rays  as  well  as  warmth.  It 
has  a  14-inch  reflector  i)latefl  with 
chrome  for  greater  efficiency  and 
ease  of  cleaning. 

.\  new  turn -over  toaster,  a  low- 
price  waffle  iron  with  a  heat  indi¬ 
cator,  and  an  all-ixirpose  sandwich 
grill,  the  grids  of  which  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  varying  thicknesses,  com- 
jdete  the  grou])  of  nine  new  appli¬ 
ances. 
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Promotion  Divluion  Announces 


An  lndispen!>iable  Report 

The  Sales  Promotion'  MAXAt^ER 

and  HIS  PLAX 

believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reports  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
has  made  available  to  its  members.  It  deals  comprehensively  with  the  entire 
phase  of  sales  planning. 

It  gives  a  picture  of  the  duties  and  the  authority  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Manager;  how  he  should  work 
closely  with  other  functional  executives;  how  his  selling 
enthusiasm  should  be  passed  on  to  the  salespeople;  how 
promotional  types  of  stores  plan  close  to  the  target; 
and  the  comparative  value  of  ordinary,  neat  and  orderly, 
and  dramatized  displays. 

It  gives  a  thorough  outline  of  the  planning  system 
of  a  smaller  volume  store.  It  also  provides  a  summary 
of  the  planning  systems  used  by  thirty-three  different 
specialty  and  department  stores. 

All  of  it  is  essential  and  practical  information  for 
any  and  every  promotional  executive  to  have — essential 
in  the  sense  that  it  deals  with  each  important  phase  of 
our  work  and  practical  because  it  represents  the  most 
thoughtful  views  of  several  retail  executives. 


SEND  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  TODAY 

Sales  Promotion  Division 
N.R.D.G.A.,  225  W.  34th  St..  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for 
Copies 

1.  The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  and  His  Plan 

at  $  a  ropy. 

2.  The  Analysis  of  Publicity  Expenses,  1934 

at  $  a  copy. 

My  Check  is  attached. 

Name  . 

Name  of  Concern  . 

City  and  State  . 


A  Companion  REPORT 
The  ANALYSIS 

of  PUBLICITY  EXPENSES,  1934 

For  example  this  report  shows — 

1.  what  the  average  store  in  each  volume  group 
spends  in  each  expense  classification ; 

2.  what  media  had  held  up  most  satisfactorily; 

3.  changes  in  publicity  expenses  planned  for  the  com¬ 
ing  period ; 

4.  the  trend  in  publicity  expense — a  comparison  with 
expense  percentages  of  past  years ; 

5.  a  comparison  of  figures  which  were  furnished  by 
the  same  stores  for  both  1933  and  1934; 

6.  the  distribution  of  the  publicity  dollar  during  1934 ; 

7.  the  development  of  institutional  advertising — how 
charged,  and  the  policy  for  1935; 

8.  the  trend  of  radio  broadcast  advertising; 

9.  the  development  of  internal  store  promotion  and 
display. 

Price  $1.50- — to  Members  $1.00 


THE  CONTENTS 

PART  1 

•  The  Duties  of  a  Sales  Promotion  Manager — and  the  Au¬ 
thority  Needed  to  Execute  them  Efficiently — by  Wm.  H. 
McLeod,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston. 

•  The  Sales  Promotion  Plan — Its  Creation  and  Operation — 
by  William  Howard,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York. 

•  The  Coordination  of  the  Sales  Protnotion  Plan  ivith  the 
Selling  Force — by  Mary  Murphy,  The  Fair,  Chicago. 

•  The  Importance  of  Display  in  the  Sales  Protnotion  Plan — 
by  Wm.  L.  Stensgaard,  Chicago. 

•  An  Effective  Workable  Plan  for  the  Smaller  Volume  Store 
— by  R.  V.  Zahn,  Zahn  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

PART  II 

•  A  Compilation  of  Planning  Systems — by  Frank  W.  Spaeth, 
Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

Note-.  This  report  includes  several  important  talks  Riven  at  the  recent 

Chicago  convention  as  well  as  a  compilation  of  supplementary  planning 

material.  Aside  from  these  talks,  proceedings  of  the  Sales  Promotion 

sessions  will  not  be  printed  in  separate  form,  but  will  appear  in  The 

lU'LLETIN. 

Price  $2.00  —  to  Members,  $1.00 
Only  a  Limited  Quantity  Available 
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Telephone  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


Mr.  Bishop :  'I'hey  come  either 
wav. 

Question :  Customers  that  know 
that  number  call  direct  ? 

Mr.  Bishop :  Yes. 

Question :  Do  you  advertise  that 
sei)arate  number  ? 

Mr.  Bishop:  Always. 

Question:  How  do  you  j^uard 
against  credit  losses? 

.1/r.  Bishop :  We  assume  that 
every  customer’s  credit  is  good.  We 
take  the  order  without  c|uestion  and 
send  the  check  through. 

'I'he  audit  office  has  about  one 
hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half  to  stop 
the  credit ;  otherwise  it  assumes  the 
resjx  Hisihility. 

Question :  Mr.  Hishoi),  what  per¬ 
cent  of  your  business  is  done  from 
advertised  articles? 

.Ur.  Bishop:  Oh,  very  large. 

Question :  There  is  a  definite  tie- 
u])  between  your  advertising  and 
the  phone  calls? 

■Ur.  Bishop:  Yes. 

Question :  .\nd  it  would  be  what 
— 75  percent? 

Mr.  Bishop :  I  think  so. 

Question :  You  have  ads  every 
night  then? 

.Ur.  B ish op:  Yes . 

Question :  Do  you  have  evening 
telephone  service? 

Mr.  Bishop:  No,  sir..  We  have 
never  found  it  successful. 

Question :  The  140  people  of 
whom  you  si)eak — are  those  full¬ 
time  people,  or  just  i)art-time  dur¬ 
ing  your  jjeak  business? 

-Ur.  Bishop:  That's  during  the 
peak  business. 

Question:  Do  you  use  a  number 
of  these  i)eople  part-time? 

•Ur.  Bishop:  Yes. 

Question  :  When  are  your  i)eaks? 

-Ur.  Bishop:  In  the  morning,  on 
certain  days  of  the  week.  Friday 
is  usually  a  ])retty  good  day ;  and 
tlien  we  have  a  .Simp.son  Day  about 
once  every  two  months  that  utilizes 
full  capacity. 

Question :  Do  y(»u  find  that  traffic 
in  the  store  is  lessened  a  great  deal 
due  to  telephone  selling? 

.Ur.  Bishop :  I  think  that  was 
answered  in  the  letter  I  quoted  con¬ 


cerning  factory  cottons  sales,  where 
the  over-the-counter  sale  was  re¬ 
garded  as  exceptionally  giMxl.  This 
amounted  to  orders. 

Question:  If  for  one  reason  or 
another  you  can’t  fill  an  order  after 
taking  it  over  the  phone  who  han¬ 
dles  that  account? 

.Mr.  Bishop:  We  d*)n't  like  de¬ 
partments  to  get  into  that  iK)sition 
and  somebody  has  something  to  say 


Please  note  the  folhnving 
changes  in  dates  of  national 
ez'ents  and  additions  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  Promotional  Cal¬ 
endar. 

The  dates  of  the  National  Horse 
Show,  listed  tentatively  in  the  1935 
Calendar  as  November  13  to  19  have 
l)cen  definitely  changed  to  Novem¬ 
ber  bth  to  12th.  The  show  will  be 
held  at  Madison  Square  (iarden. 
New  York. 

t  *  *  * 

'I'he  dates  of  the  National  .Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  under  the  auspices  of 
the  .Automobile  Manufacturers  As- 
.sociation,  will  be  Ntjvember  2nd  to 
‘^h  at  the  Grand  Central  I’alace, 
New  A’ork. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

National  Furniture  Week,  sikmi- 
sored  by  the  National  Retail  Furni¬ 
ture  .As.s(x:iation,  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Furniture  Manufacturers, 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers 
.Association,  and  the  National 

Wholesale  Furniture  .Salesmen’s 
.\ssociation,  will  be  held  Septemlier 
.^Oth  to  ( )ctober  5th.  'I'his  should 
l)rove  to  be  an  important  event  this 
year,  due  to  the  improved  trend  in 
furniture  sales.  'I'he  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  heartily  endorses  this 
promotion  and  advises  members  to 
supi)ort  it.  I^romotional  material 
including  a  detailed  outline  for  com¬ 
munity  cooi)erative  effort  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  National  Retail  Fur¬ 
niture  .Association,  666  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago. 

♦  *  ♦  * 

National  Newspaper  Moy  Week 
will  be  observed  widely  by  news¬ 
papers  this  year  from  Septeml)er 
29th  to  ()ctol)er  5th.  'Phis  is  sjxin- 
sored  by  The  Newspai)er  Boys  of 


when  they  do!  In  that  event  there 
is  an  immediate  call  back  to  the 
customer.  'I'he  one  thing  that  is 
essential  with  telephone  business  is 
that  you  fulfil  your  i)romise  as  you 
make  it.  For  that  reason  we  don’t 
l)ermit  very  much  of  that  sort  (*f 
thing  to  happen. 

Question :  Are  your  orders  filled 
from  stock  rooms  or  from  the  de¬ 
partment  ? 

Mr.  Bishop:  F'rom  both.  It  is 
entirely  at  the  option  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Many  of  them  fill  all  their 
orders  from  the  st(K'krooms  which 


.\merica,  Inc.,  714  Merchants  Bank 
Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  'I'he  event 
suggests  a  tie-up  with  the  news- 
l)aper  perhai)s  through  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  store  attractions. 

*  *  * 

We  have  just  been  advised  that 
tile  F!leventh  .Annual  Observance  of 
National  Pharmacy  Week  will  be 
held  October  21st  to  26th,  1935. 
'I'his  event  is  sponsored  by  tlie  Na¬ 
tional  Wholesale  Druggists  .Asso¬ 
ciation  in  coojieration  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists  and  the  American  Pharaceuti- 
cal  .Association.  National  Pharmacy 
Week  headquarters  are  at  2215 
Constitution  Avenue,  Wa.shington, 
1).  C. 

*  *  *  * 

.Air  Progress  will  be  observed 
September  23rd  to  November  1st, 
sponsored  by  'I'he  National  .Aero¬ 
nautic  .Association,  Dupont  Circle, 
Washington,  D.  C. — an  organiza- 
ti(»n  whose  inirjHtse  is  to  educate 
the  .American  people  on  the  needs 
and  achievements  of  aviation.  In¬ 
stallations  of  aeronautical  e.xhibits 
in  windows  of  dejiartment  stores 
are  lieing  planned  in  conjunction 
with  a  winclow  display  contest. 

*  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Di.siilay  Managers  may  obtain 
large  cut-out,  lithogra|)bed  jihoto- 
graphic  re]iroductions  of  one  of  the 
new  .streamlined  kKomotives  from 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
These  might  be  used  in  travel,  lug¬ 
gage  windows  or  in  the  toy  de])art- 
ment. 


Position  Wanted 
.M.^NAGER  FUR  DEPART.MENT 
Furrier,  exi)ert  designer,  fitter  and  fur 
mechanic.  Can  do  buying.  Long  experi¬ 
ence.  J- 16-35. 


Advertising  Executives 
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are  in  the  service  building  a  half 
mile  from  the  store.  If  the  sale  is 
a  small  one  the  order  may  be  filled 
in  the  department.  Orders  will  l)e 
taken  from  the  store  building  up  to 
twelve  o’clock  and  will  l)e  out  on 
the  delivery  which  leaves  between 
two  and  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon. 

Question :  I  would  like  to  know 
to  what  extent  you  find  it  necessarj' 
to  call  the  departments  in  regard  to 
items  that  may  not  be  advertised. 

Mr.  Bishop:  The  proportion  is 
30  to  120,  but  price  l)ooks  are  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  years  to  a  pretty 
complete  focus,  .so  that  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  calling  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Question:  Mr.  Bishop,  do  you 
ever  specify  “No  telephone  ord¬ 
ers”  on  certain  items. 

Mr.  Bishop:  Very  often. 

Question :  How  do  you  train 
your  operators  to  have  efficient 
knowledge  about  all  circumstances 
that  come  up? 

Mr.  Bishop:  The  character  of 
the  ])eople  selected,  I  think,  is  the 
l)est  answer  that  I  can  give  you. 

Question  :  The  question  I  wanted 
to  ask  is — do  you  give  them  any 
form  of  training  within  the  deimrt- 
ments  to  become  acquainted  with 
textiles,  fabrics,  color,  style,  etc.? 

Mr.  Bishop:  None.  It  takes 
about  a  week  after  an  operator  is 
engaged  before  she  is  actually  put 
on  the  order  board.  W'e  do  encour¬ 
age  them  to  visit  the  store  and  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
merchandise.  For  instance,  those 
responsible  for  selling  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  asked  each  morn¬ 
ing  to  visit  the  order-filling  room 
to  see  just  exactly  what  is  there  so 
that  they  can  tell  customers  whether 
the  grapefruits  are  green  or  the  ap¬ 
ples  red,  or  whatever  else  they  like. 

Question :  Do  you  have  any  free 
telephone  service  from  points  out¬ 
side  the  city? 

Mr.  Bishop:  We  have  what  we 
call  .suburban  offices  at  four  points 
within  the  delivery  zones.  That  is. 
in  the  town  of  Oshawa  we  have  12 
operator  positions  and  coming  into 
the  l)oard  are  two  other  towns  alnnit 
five  miles  distant  from  it.  These  or¬ 
ders  are  taken  up  to  twelve  o’chK'k, 
brought  in  by  the  transport  truck, 
and  are  filled  during  the  afternoon 
and  sent  back  on  the  transport 
truck  which  leaves  at  six  o’clock  in 


the  morning.  That  happens  at  four 
different  points. 

Question :  You  have  no  free  ser¬ 
vice? 

Mr.  Bishop:  It  is  all  free  ser¬ 
vice.  We  have  no  measured  tolls 
on  our  telephone:  and  1  think  one 
reason  we  haven’t  is  because  tbe 
telephone  selling  exchange  in  our 
own  and  in  h?aton’s  Store  has 
created  a  situation  which  I  think 
the  telephone  company  is  very 
happy  to  have. 

Incidentally,  I  might  say  to  you 
that  in  delivery  in  Toronto — I  think 
it  is  still  correct — we  deliver  more 
parcels  per  cajiita  per  annum  than 
any  other  city  on  the  continent.  I 
think  probably  that  still  prevails. 

Question :  Did  you.  when  you 
started  this  intensive  telephone  sell¬ 
ing  drive  some  years  ago.  find  a 
great  deal  of  opjxisition  on  the  part 
of  the  buyers? 

Mr.  Bishop:  We  have  always  had 
to  deal  with  that  attitude.  I  was 
told  just  a  couple  of  days  ago  that 
the  department  in  which  we  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  getting  cooper¬ 


ation,  namely,  the  shoes,  had  just 
completed  a  new  study  of  the  re¬ 
turn  situation  and  they  found  that 
the  telephone  returns  were  very 
much  less  than  the  shoes  that  they 
actually  fitted  on  the  customer  in 
the  store.  I  don’t  know  whether 
that  is  a  reflection  on  the  fitting  of 
the  sales  help  we  have  or  not,  but 
that  was  a  fact. 

Question:  Do  you  call  for  re¬ 
turns? 

Mr.  Bishop:  Without  any  hesita¬ 
tion,  yes. 

Question:  What  type  of  items 
are  suggested  for  selling  ?  Does  each 
girl  suggest  the  same  item  or  use 
her  own  judgment? 

Mr.  Bishop :  She  uses  her  own 
judgment  up  to  a  certain  extent. 
On  certain  items  advertised  the  tele- 
l)hone  supervisor  will  say,  “Now, 
when  you  are  taking  an  order  for 
this  stamped  cloth,  for  instance,  sug¬ 
gest  the  silk.”  and  so  on.  .\  card 
also  is  furnished  to  the  girls  in¬ 
structing  them  to  suggest  a  particu¬ 
lar  item  each  day  because  it  seems 
to  be  ap]iropriate. 


•  BOOKS  • 


More  Retail  Sales  by  A.  Irving 
Schweitzer.  New  York  Store 
Methods  Bureau,  New  York; 
S3.00. 

ECENTLY  Mr.  Schweitzer 
toured  from  coast  to  coast 
visiting  22  retail  centers,  personally 
interviewing  retail  executives  for 
the  most  successful  ideas  they  used 
to  attract  attention  to  the  store  and 
to  increase  business.  .Xs  a  result 
over  100  adaptable  ideas  have  been 
made  available  in  condensed,  quick¬ 
reading  form  in  a  book  entitled, 
“More  Retail  Sales.” 

.\n  idea  which  works  successfully 
for  a  certain  store  is  unquestionably 
adaptable  to  other  stores  of  the 
same  type.  In  his  tour  Mr. 
Schweitzer  contacted  various  types 
and  sizes  of  stores.  Consequently 
there  are  ideas  incorporated  in  this 
publication  which  can  be  adapted  by 
all  stores. 

We  like  this  kind  of  compilation 
liecause  it  overflows  with  concrete, 
practical  idea-suggestions — no  gen¬ 
eralities,  nothing  theoretical  about  it. 

F.  W.  S. 


Let’s  Get  What  We  Want:  A 
Primer  in  a  Sadly  Neglected  Art. 
By  Walter  B.  Pitkin.  Simon  & 
Schuster,  New  York.  285  pages. 
$2.00. 

RAUDS  upon  the  consumer  can 
be  fought  more  effectively  by 
direct  consumer  action  than  by 
legislation.  Professor  Pitkin  states 
in  his  lively  and  fact-filled  book. 
Let’s  Get  IV  hat  IV  c  If 'ant!  If  con¬ 
sumers  settled  down  seriously  to  the 
I)usiness  of  getting  what  they  want, 
there  would  soon  be  far  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  chiseling  manufacturers 
and  retailers  to  palm  off  the  imita¬ 
tion  for  the  genuine. 

Professor  Pitkin  discusses  each 
of  the  “four  great  goods” — food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  health — and 
tells  the  consumer  how  to  get  what 
lie  wants  in  each  of  these  fields, 
('lothing  is  dismissed  most  lightly. 
Ivxcept  for  the  very  rich  and  the 
very  poor,  people,  he  lielieves,  “get 
their  money’s  worth  when  they  buy 
raiment.  And  they  get  it  most  sure¬ 
ly  when  they  buy  purely  useful  ar¬ 
ticles”.  In  food,  health  and  housing, 
consumers  fare  much  worse.  This 
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situaiiou,  he  contends,  arises  from 
the  iact  that  the  clothing  industry 
"ha.^  by  all  odds  the  highest  tech¬ 
nology  today  ...  So  the  evils  here 
are  slightest  .  .  .  The  higher  the 
technology,  the  slighter  the  evils 
threatening  the  user.” 

(j£  keen  interest  to  retailers  are 
the  cliapters  on  how  to  get  good 
u»(k1,  clothing  and  drugs.  Warning 
the  consumer  against  the  inferior 
(i.strihutor,  Professor  Pitkin  asks: 
“When  you  huy  clothing,  who 
cheats  you?  The  manufacturer? 
Seldom.  The  jobber?  Only  indirect¬ 
ly.  Xo,  the  department  store  or  the 
clerk  or  the  little  shop  where  you 
do  the  trading.  You  ask  for  silk 
and  get  cotton  or  rayon.  Whose  is 
the  responsibility?  The  producer’s? 
.\’ot  at  all.  The  retail  store’s.  If 
you  pay  fifty  dollars  for  a  dress 
that  cost  the  maker  only  ten,  the 
mark-u))  is  mostly  the  retailer’s.” 

It  will  he  no  new  experience  to 
the  retailer  to  see  that  here  again 
the  fair-dealing  tnerchant  is  tarred 
with  the  same  brush  that  is  applied 
to  his  less  scrupulous  brethren.  But 
Professor  Pitkin  offers  a  program 
for  helpitig  the  consumer  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff — a  program, 
tt)o,  for  educating  the  consumer  to 
distinguish  the  reliable  merchant 
from  his  shady  competitors. 

Local  Inwards  of  consumer  inquiry 
are  Professor  Pitkin’s  answer  to 
the  problem.  He  recommends  for 
lach  community  one  or  more  Secret 
Shoppers,  to  “watch  for  every  sub¬ 
standard  i)roduct  and  methcKl  of 
distribution,  rejxJrting  regularly  on 
counterfeit  goods,  fake  bargains, 
over-priced  goods,  dishonest  and 
tricky  store  clerks.”  Another  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  the  establishment 
of  a  chain  of  cxmtral  laboratories 
where  sjK'cimens  of  doubtful  merit 
could  be  sent  for  analysis.  Because 
it  is  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
reputable  manufacturer  as  to  the 
consumer’s  interest  to  check  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  inferior  merchandise, 
manufacturers’  associations  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  finance  the  buildings  and 
technical  staffs  of  such  laboratories. 
.\  demand  for  informative  grade 
names  on  packaged  goods  is  also 
l)art  of  the  ])rogram  for  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

Such  a  jirogram.  Professor  Pit¬ 
kin  estimates,  would  save  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  a  community  thousands 
of  dollars  annually.  The  ])ractical 
details  of  working  out  the  program, 
however,  are  but  lightly  touched 
uixm,  and  it  remains  to  be  jiroved 
that  the  Secret  Shopper  is  the  best 
l)et  for  the  consumer  who  is  out  to 
get  what  he  wants.  B.  J. 


Prize-Winner 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  DISPLAY  was  created  for  Fowler, 
Dick  &  Walker,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  by  Bruce  J.  Alexander, 
Display  Manager,  and  won  first  prize  of  $100  in  the  department 
store  class  in  the  contest  sponsored  hy  the  electrical  industry 
in  cooperation  with  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  to  arouse 
Interest  in  creating  displays  that  sell  merchandise. 

“When  the  bride  steps  into  her  kitchen,  she'll  appreciate 
the  friendly  assistance  of  G-E  Hotpoint  gifts,”  was  the  theme 
of  the  display,  which  drew  the  crowds  to  the  store's  windows. 
The  background  was  in  black  felt,  with  lettering  in  red  and 
white;  the  display  fixtures  white  wrought  iron  with  black 
shelves;  and  the  window  base  upon  which  these  fixtures  were 
placed  was  covered  in  black  felt  and  bordered  with  white 
moulding. 

In  awarding  the  prize,  the  judges  gave  careful  consideration 
to  the  sales  appeal  of  the  display,  the  attractiveness  of  its 
appearance,  its  individuality,  and  particularly  the  sales  results 
it  achieved.  “What  we  want  are  ideas,”  said  the  judges,  “ideas 
that  sell  merchandise.”  And  we  have  the  assurance  of  Fowler, 
Dick  &  Walker  that  the  sales  results  of  this  display  were  very 
gratifying. 

This  contest  is  being  followed  hy  one  for  Interior  Displays, 
in  which  many  of  our  members  will  wish  to  cooperate,  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of  electrical  merchandise  in  department  stores. 
The  new  contest  covers  displays  actually  installed  in  a  store  at 
some  time  during  the  period  from  July  1  to  September  30. 
A  photograph  of  the  display  and  a  letter  of  explanation  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  in  New  York  City, 
by  October  10,  1935.  Full  details  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Merchandising  Division  on  request. 
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•  Throughout  the  country,  department  stores  are  preparing  NOW  to  handle  their  Christmas 
business  easily,  promptly  and  profitably  by  installing  modern  National  Cash  Register  Systems. 


To  the  rest  of  the  world,  Christmas  may  seem 
"months  away”  and  Santa  just  a  phantom.  But  to 
department  store  executives,  Santa  casts  a  shadow 
that  forewarns — Christmas  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

Store  executives  predict  the  biggest  Christmas 
season  in  five  years.  Many  of  them  have  made 
their  plans  accordingly — far  enough  in  advance 
to  insure  extra  profits  during  their  Christmas 
season. 

Their  buyers  are  making  every  effort  to  find 
smarter  merchandise,  seeking  new  lines,  ordering 
better  assortments.  They’ll  be  ready  to  offer  un¬ 
usual  values  this  Christmas. 


Not  unless  store  executives  meet  the  demands 
of  their  customers  for  ease  and  speed  in  making 
their  purchases. 

These  demands  will  be  met  by  farsighted  store 
executives.  Many  have  already  ordered  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  new  National  Cash  Registers  so 
that  their  stores  can  handle  the  expected  increase 
in  traffic  and  volume  without  sacrificing  service. 
In  these  stores,  customers  will  shop  in  comfort. 
Aisles  and  counters  will  be  crowded,  but  parcels 
and  change  will  be  delivered  promptly.  More 
time  will  be  spent  in  selecting — less  in  idle  wait¬ 
ing.  Clerk  errors  reduced  to  a  minimum — cus¬ 
tomers  better  satisfied. 


Workmen  are  busy  in  their  stores — cleaning, 
painting,  decorating.  New  fixtures,  new  displays 
and  other  equipment  have  been  ordered  and  are 
on  the  way.  All  a  part  of  their  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  to  "dress-up”  their  stores — that  customers 
and  holiday  shoppers,  generally,  will  be  able  to 
shop  in  comfort  and  with  pleasure.  But  will  they? 


Why  not  check  your  present  cash  register  equip¬ 
ment  now?  You’ll  probably  discover  a  good  many 
ways  in  which  you  can  step  up  the  efficiency  of 
your  store  with  adequate  National  Cash  Register 
Equipment.  Our  local  representative  will  be  glad 
to  offer  any  assistance.  Phone  him  today.  Or  write 
direct  to  us. 


CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPE\VRITIMG-HCX)KKEEPIN’G  MACHINES  •  POSTING  MACHINES  ‘  ANALYSIS  MACHINES  •  BANK  IKX)K 
keeping  machines  •  CHECK-WRITING  ANDSKiNING  MAC  HINES  •  F>OSTAC.E  METER  MACHINES  •  CORRECT  R)STL’RE  CHAIRS 


I 


Taxation 


Neither  Death  nor  Taxes 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


reads  “the  people  who  have  to  fight 
the  wars  that  statesmen  decide  upon 
voted  ‘yes’  on  all  these  questions.” 

The  government  is  supposed  to  be 
that  instrument  through  which  the 
public  will  is  carried  out.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  vote  of  England’s  peo¬ 
ple  typifies  that  of  the  American 
people  regarding  armaments,  our 
representatives  are  mistaking  the 
desires  of  the  people,  either  ignor¬ 
antly — or  purposely  because  of 
minority  pressure. 

When  the  right  kind  of  young 
man  and  young  lady  are  in  love,  and 
are  refused  jjermission  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  they  sometimes  elojK*,  and 
many  times  the  “in-laws”  learn  that 
their  prejudices  were  unwarranted. 
I’ve  been  reading  articles  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post  by  Mr.  H. 
Gordon  Selfridge.  My  opinion, 
without  confirmation  of  any  kind,  is 
that  Mr.  Selfridge  would  like  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  the  inevitable 
taxes  from  his  business  which  will 
result  from  unnecessary  armaments. 
Very  important  articles  alwiit  Vis¬ 
count  Cecil’s  activities  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  and  ones  written  by  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lothian  regarding  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  situation  and  by  other 
interested  men  and  women  have 
l)een  appearing  in  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  4  most  informative 
and  reliable  newsiiaper.  I  respect 
V’iscount  Cecil  for  his  courage  and 
jjersistence  in  bringing  about  Eng¬ 
land’s  popular  ballot.  I  admire 
Lord  Lothian  for  his  clear,  scien¬ 
tific,  realistic  expositions  of  the 
present  situation  and  his  enlightened 
statesmanship.  Frankly,  in  spite  of 
any  and  all  “lions  in  the  path”  from 
United  States  legislators  and  diplo¬ 
mats,  I’d  like  to  keep  company” 
(by  international  elopement  is  nec¬ 
essary)  with  such  as  these  in  reduc¬ 
ing  unnecessary  armaments — there¬ 
by  saznng  millions  in  taxes  for  all 
our  businesses. 

It  Must  Be  Done 

Instead  of  recounting  and  dwell¬ 
ing  uix)n  the  difficulties  let’s  climb 
the  wall  of  victory — for  ez'entually 
we  must — and  we  may  as  well  do  it 
now.  A  friend  wrote  me,  “Every 
time  I  iH'come  enthusiastic  al)out  re¬ 
ducing  the  cost  of  armaments,  I 
run  into  a  stone  wall  and  wonder 
whether  it  would  l)e  wise  for  this 
country  to  reduce-  such  expense 


when  one  realizes  that  other  coun¬ 
tries  such  as  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Japan  and  others,  are  build¬ 
ing  up  their  military  forces  to  an 
extent  never  before  reached  in  peace 
times.”  However  the  vote  of  the 
English  people  establishes  the  fact 
that  England  does  not  want  to  add 
to  its  armaments  and  if  these  two 
countries  can  agree  to  join  forces 
against  nations  who  want  to  resort 
to  war  our  armaments  costs — 
standing  together — will  In?  one-half 
what  they  would  be  as  individual 
nations.  Their  example  will  encour¬ 
age  the  people  of  many  other  nations 
who  are  at  present  dominated  by 
war-minded  blocs  to  successfully 
protest.  All  jxjace  efforts  are  at 
present  thwarted  by  the  common 
ghost  of  fearing  what  the  other 
nations  are  doing. 

We  Can  Refuse 

We  can  refuse  to  allow  the  profit 
making  of  commercial  munition 
mnufacturing  to  stir  up  strife  be¬ 
tween  us  by  propaganda.  In  the 
book  “Fellowship”  by  .Albert  Gil¬ 
more,  published  by  the  Stratford 
Company  of  Boston,  is  the  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Clarence  H.  Howard,  the 
president  of  the  Commonwealth 
Steel  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Therein  it  is  recorded  that  in  1915, 
which  was  l)efore  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  Mr.  Howard  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  a  $2.(XX),CXX)  order 
from  the  Allies  for  shrapnel  steel, 
giving  his  reason  in  the  question. 
“Would  it  be  a  laudable  thing  to 
make  steel  and  send  it  abroad  so 
that  men  might  murder  one  another 
with  it?”  His  decision  was  in  the 
face  of  urging  by  his  associates  of 
a  practical  turn  of  mind  to  accept  it. 
They  represented  that  a  refusal 
would  not  l)e  “good  business”.  .An¬ 
other  factor  which  made  it  difficult 
to  refuse  was  that  the  company’s 
mills  were  giving  employment  to 
only  1,100  employees  out  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  capacity  of  2,800  men  and  he 
loved  to  l)e  able  to  jirovide  employ¬ 
ment  for  all  men  who  desired  to 
work.  His  reply  to  all  who  urged 
him  to  accept  the  shrapnel  contract 
was  “I  shall  not  permit  my  com¬ 
pany  to  manufacture  a  dollar’s 
worth  of  steel  to  be  used  for  the 
destruction  of  human  life.  The  war 
in  Europe  is  a  bitter  shame  to 
Christendom.  It  is  outside  the  pale 


of  enlightened  humanity.  As  a 
Christian,  I  cannot  believe  in  war, 
or  in  the  manufacture  of  implements 
for  destroying  human  lives  in 
war”.  When  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  war  Mr.  Howard  rendered 
important  service  to  our  country  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  government 
securities  and  his  plant  was  kept 
busy  making  devices  to  facilitate 
transportation  for  the  movement  of 
war  supplies  and  troops. 

Our  Objective 

One  writer  states  that  the  money 
si)ent  for  armaments  would  l)e  more 
than  sufficient  to  replace  every  slum 
district  in  the  United  States  with 
decent  housing,  playgrounds  and 
projier  facilities  of  all  kinds.  The 
diversion  of  armament  costs  to  such 
an  exalted  purjjose  is  alone  worth 
all  our  striving. 

Few  parables  are  as  insiiiring  as 
the  one  al)out  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  that  of  the  shepherd  who  braved 
the  dangers  of  the  night  and  of  the 
mountains  to  rescue  the  one  sheep 
after  having  counted  into  the  sheep 
fold  the  ninety -nine.  If  war  oc¬ 
curred  we  would  like  to  know  that 
our  sons  in  uniforms  were  liefriend- 
ed  when  in  need  by  a  neighbor  or 
l)y  a  good  sheplierd.  If  we  are  good 
neighbors  now  our  sons  will  not  be 
injured  by  war  thieves  nor  stranded 
in  “No  Man’s  Land.” 

Who  Goes  There? 

.As  alert  sentinels  we  should  not 
for  one  moment  longer  allow  any 
phase  of  the  subject  of  armaments 
to  go  unchallenged.  Since  we  have 
concluded — on  the  liasis  of  history 
— that  we  eventually  must  unite 
with  the  forces  of  gotnl  to  l>e  vic¬ 
torious  over  the  forces  l)ent  on  de¬ 
struction  shall  we  then  do  our 
victory-thinking  now?  We  have  the 
opjxirtunity  to  repeat :  “They  shall 
not  pass” — now,  before  human  lives, 
misery,  and  want  stare  at  us.  The 
alert  sentinel-thinker  therefore  will 
not  lie  disinterested,  lethargic,  neu¬ 
tral,  nor  despairing,  and  alxive  all 
will  not  lielieve  he  is  helpless  to 
think  and  do  something  alxiut  un¬ 
necessary  armaments.  If  we  have 
to  create  an  organization  conqiosed 
of  just  “us  citizens”  known  as  the 
“Peoples  World  Disarmament  Con¬ 
gress”  let’s  have  the  courage,  per¬ 
sistence.  and  vision  to  do  it.  To 
every  thought  that  comes  to  us  of 
hojielessness  or  helplessness  may  we 
henceforth  respond  with  the  im¬ 
mortal  resolution,  “They  Shall  Not 
Pass” ! 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act 
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side  interference  by  labor  organi¬ 
zations  is  prescribed.  It  is  l)elieved 
1)V  some  business  authorities,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  a  union  or  union  em¬ 
ployees  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  the  employees  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  to  organize  as  defined  by  the 
Act,  the  employer  may  resort  to  his 
own  remedy  by  discriminating 
against  such  union  and  such  union 
men.  To  do  so,  it  is  contended  the 
employer  is  merely  upholding  the 
the  rights  defined  in  the  .\ct  and 
cannot  reasonably  l)e  held  to  lie  in 
violation  thereof. 

*  *  * 

V — Unfair  Labor  Practices 

Section  8  of  the  Act  defines  as  an 
unfair  labor  practice  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  acts  by  an  employer; — 

"(1)  To  interfere  with,  restrain, 
or  coerce  emjdoyees  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  rights  guaran¬ 
teed  in  Section  7. 

"(2)  To  dominate  or  interfere  with 
the  formation  or  administra¬ 
tion  of  any  lalx^r  organization 
or  contribute  financial  or 
other  support  to  it :  Provid¬ 
ed.  That  subject  to  rules  and 
regulations  made  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Brard  pursuant 
to  Section  6  (a),  an  employer 
shall  not  be  prohibited  from 
l)ermitting  employees  to  con¬ 
fer  with  him  during  working 
hours  without  loss  of  time  or 
pay. 

“(3)  By  discrimination  in  regard  to 
hire  or  tenure  of  employment 
or  any  term  or  condition  of 
employment  to  encourage  or 
discourage  meml)ership  in  anv 
lal)or  organization :  Provided. 
That  nothing  in  this  .Act.  or 
in  the  National  Industrial  Re- 
covepk-  .Act  ( L’.S.C..  Supp. 
VH.  title  15.  secs.  701-712). 
as  amended  fnmi  time  to  time, 
or  in  any  co<le  or  agreement 
approved  or  prescribed  there¬ 
under.  or  in  any  other  statute 
of  the  United  States,  shall 
l>reclude  an  employer  from 
making  an  agreement  with  a 
labor  organization  (not  estab¬ 
lished.  maintained,  or  assisted 
by  any  action  defined  in  this 
.Act  as  an  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice)  to  require  as  a  condition 
of  employment  memliership 
therein,  if  such  lal)or  organi¬ 


zation  is  the  representative  of 
the  employees  as  provided  in 
Section  9  (a),  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  collective  bargaining 
unit  covered  by  such  agree¬ 
ment  when  made. 

“(4)  To  discharge  or  otherwise 
discriminate  against  an  em¬ 
ployee  because  he  has  filed 
charges  or  given  testimony 
under  this  .Act. 

"(5)  To  refuse  to  liargain  collec¬ 
tively  with  the  representatives 
of  his  employees,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Section  9 
(a)” 

It  is  reported  that  the  reasons  for 
including  this  statement  of  unfair 
l^ractices  by  employers  was  to  make 
the  rights  of  employees  absolutely 
clear.  Unfortunately.  however, 
many  of  the  terms  and  words  con¬ 
tained  in  this  enumeration  of  un¬ 
fair  practices  are  far  from  clear  and 
lend  themselves  to  varied  interpre¬ 
tation. 

.As  in  the  case  of  Section  7  (a  ) 
of  N.I.R..A.  this  provision  of  the 
.Act  ]>rohihits  certain  activities  on 
the  part  of  employers  without  plac¬ 
ing  similar  restraint  or  prohibition 
on  labor  organizations  or  their 
agents. 

^  hat  is  Discrimination? 

.A  technical  inteiqiretation  of  this 
section,  particularly  as  it  applies  to 
questions  of  discrimination,  seems 
to  prohibit  any  active  self-defense 
or  self-preservation  by  the  employ¬ 
er  against  organizations  devoted  to 
illegal  or  improper  purposes  or 
pledged  to  methods  injurious  to  his 
business.  Such  an  interpretation  is 
in  itself  so  unreasonable,  it  is  verv- 
proliahle  that  the  National  I.abor 
Relations  Board  will  construe  this 
section  to  prohibit  only  arbitrary 
discrimination  or  arbitrary-  refusal 
of  recognition  which  might  be  en- 
gagetl  in  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
structing  legitimate  organizational 
activities.  Such  a  clarification  was 
urged  upon  Congress  to  be  written 
into  the  law  during  its  preparation, 
without  success.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  courts  if  calletl 
iqx>n  to  treat  with  this  provision 
(and  provided  they  do  not  hold  it 
valid)  will  make  such  an  interpre¬ 
tation  on  the  liasis  that  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  stop  improi)er  and  illegal  ac¬ 
tivities  in  itself  does  not  discourage 
legitimate  organization. 


As  cases  in  point,  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  the  court 
will  not  hold  the  employer  guilty  of 
discrimination  if  he  engages  in  such 
practices  as: — 

(a)  Refusal  to  employ  members  of 
a  union  or  to  bargain  with  such 
a  union  which  may  call  a  strike 
in  violation  of  the  agreement 
the  union  has  with  the  employ- 


(b)  Dismissal  of  union  employees 
who  commit  violence  to  further 
union  activities. 

(c)  Refusing  to  bargain  with  any 
union  whose  purposes  are  un¬ 
lawful  or  which  aims  to  destroy 
the  employer’s  business. 

(d)  Dismissal  of  employees  who 
propagandize  union  organization 
activities  on  the  employer’s  time 
against  his  specific  orders. 

(e)  Discrimination  against  and  non¬ 
recognition  of  unions  which  call 
sympathetic  strikes. 

(f)  Dismissal  of  employees  who 
wilfully  misrepresent  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  employer  or  who 
make  false  and  threatening 
statements  against  the  interests 
of  the  employer. 

It  should  be  understootl  that  the 
foregoing  activities  are  not  at  pres¬ 
ent  specifically  permitted  by  the  .Act. 
hut  they  should  be  allowed  in  any 
reasonable  and  sane  interpretation 
of  this  section  either  by  the  Board 
or  by  the  Courts. 

Further  guide  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  discrimination  may  be  taken 
from  previous  decisions  of  the  old 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  In 
its  work,  this  Board  followed  the 
general  principle  that  discrimination 
was  not  to  be  presumed  in  any  case 
hut  had  to  be  definitely  determined 
and  proved.  The  old  Board  also  re¬ 
quired  it  to  he  definitely  shown  that 
management  had  knowledge  of 
union  affiliation  of  any  complainant 
l)efore  discrimination  was  conceded. 
Similarly,  union  membership  or  ac¬ 
tivity  had  to  be  clearly  shown  to  be 
at  least  one  of  the  compelling  forces 
for  discharge  of  an  employee. 
Where  the  old  Board  was  in  doubt 
whether  or  not  discrimination  had 
l>een  proved,  such  doubt  usually  re¬ 
acted  in  the  favor  of  the  employer. 


Note  that  unfair  labor  practice 
No.  3  dealing  with  “discrimination” 
contains  a  proviso  to  the  effect 
that  nothing  in  this  .Act  shall  pre¬ 
clude  an  employer  from  making  a 
closed  shop  agreement  with  a  labor 
organization,  if  such  organization  is 
truly  representative  of  and  the 
closed  shop  is  desired  by  a  majori"- 
of  his  employees.  Under  Section 
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(a)  of  N.I.R.A.  no  such  definite 
provision  was  included.  Rather  it 
was  contended,  we  believe  properly 
so,  that  the  wording  of  Section  7 
(a)  prevented  any  employer  from 
entering  into  a  closed  shop  agree¬ 
ment  with  a  lalior  organization  ex¬ 
cept  when  each  and  every  one  of 
his  employees  were  either  members 
of  the  union  or  indicated  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  join. 

In  other  words,  under  7  (a)  we 
contended  that  if  one  or  more  em¬ 
ployees  were  not  a  member  of  a 
union  and  did  not  wish  to  join,  the 
employer  was  prohibited  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  closed  shop  agreement  with 
the  union,  since  to  do  so  would  con¬ 
stitute  discrimination  against  his 
non-union  employees. 

This  proviso  therefore  has  pur- 
])osely  been  included  to  legalize 
closed  shop  agreements  where  they 
are  voluntarily  entered  into.  How¬ 
ever,  its  presence  in  the  Act  does  not 
make  it  compulsory  upon  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  enter  into  such  a  closed 
shop  agreement  with  a  lal)or  organi¬ 
zation  even  though  a  majority  of 
his  employees  favor  a  closed  shoj). 

Company  Unions 

Unfair  lalwr  practice  No.  2, 
technically  interpreted,  would  seem 
to  prohibit  the  employer  from  co- 
o])erating  in  the  functioning  of  com¬ 
pany  unions  in  any  way,  except  that 
he  is  not  prohibited  from  paying 
his  employees  for  the  time  they  may 
lose  in  conferring  with  him  during 
their  working  hours.  Technically  it 
would  prevent  the  employer  from : 
— giving  any  financial  support  to 
the  union;  providing  meeting  facili¬ 
ties  free  of  charge;  assuming  the 
expense  of  printing  ballots  and 
other  notices;  making  speeches  con¬ 
demning  outside  unions  and  com¬ 
mending  company  unions;  in  any 
way  influencing  or  suggesting  indi¬ 
viduals  to  l)e  elected  as  officers  or 
representatives  of  the  company 
union;  or  from  engaging  in  other 
indirect  activities  conscientiously 
intended  to  assist  the  company 
union  in  its  functioning  and  oper¬ 
ation. 

Again  it  is  presumed  that  the 
Board  will,  in  its  rulings,  make  a 
broad  rather  than  a  rigid  interjjre- 
tation  of  this  section,  particularly  as 
it  applies  to  the  words  “dominate” 
and  “interfere.”  If  it  does  not,  it 
is  probable  that  the  courts  will  ap¬ 
ply  such  a  liberal  interpretation  to 
this  section  so  that  the  employer 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


Reject  the  Winter  Selling  Plan 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


payment  will  be  due  thirty  (30)  days 
from  date  of  sale.  The  first  regu¬ 
lar  monthly  payment  will  he  due  in 
March  1936. 

5.  Finance  charge  —  the  finance 
charge  will  be  figured  on  the  unpaid 
balance  less  the  payment  that  will 
have  matured  through  February 


1936.  For  the  purpose  of  comput¬ 
ing  the  finance  charge,  these  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  deducted  from  the  un¬ 
paid  balance  and  the  charge  will  be 
for  the  number  of  months  the  con¬ 
tract  has  to  run  beginning  with  the 
March  1936  instalment. 


Example : 


Sale  made  in  September 

Cash  Selling  Price 

Down  Payment — 

$2^^ 

Unpaid  Balance 

Five  special  payments  at  $3.50  each 

$250.00 

17.50 

$250.00 

Thirty-one  months  charge  on  $232.50 

$232.50 

44.93 

.\mt)unt  Purchaser  Note 

5  Payments  at  $3.50  each 

30  Installment  payments  at  $9.03  each 

1  Final  payment  at  $6.53 

17.50 

270.90 

6.53 

$294.93 

36 

$294.93 

On  this  plan  we  advance  the  deal¬ 
er  90%  on  the  balance  of  the  con¬ 
tract  and  issue  a  deferred  certificate 
for  the  remaining  10%.  This  certifi¬ 
cate  will  be  due  and  payable  April 
1,  1936  providing  the  purchaser  has 
promptly  paid  each  and  every  one 
of  his  monthly  instalments  up  to 
that  time. 

The  vicious  features  of  this  plan 
just  outlined  are: 

1.  That  a  customer  is  actually 
granted  three-year  terms,  the 
longest  on  record  as  far  as  we 
know  for  this  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise. 

2.  That  no  down  payment  is  re¬ 
quired. 

3.  That  there  is  no  carrying  charge 
on  the  first  six  monthly  instal¬ 
ments. 

Furthermore,  there  are  two  other 
features  to  which  we  must  make 
objection.  The  plan  api)ears  to  he 
more  in  line  with  “l)orax”  tactics, 
since  it  attracts  the  customer  with 
a  “no  down  payment  appeal”,  and 
then  suggests  that  “the  salesman  se¬ 
cure  from  the  purchaser  a  down 
jiayment  and  in  an  amount  as  large 
as  ix)ssible,  which  will  l)e  very  much 
in  the  purchaser’s  interest  inasmuch 
as  it  will  reduce  his  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  from  March,  1936  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  contract  and  it  will 
greatly  reduce  the  finance  charges”. 
The  monthly  payment  for  the  first 
six  months  is  so  small  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  has  little  equity  in  the  Ikjx, 


as  the  monthly  payment  probably 
equals  that  of  the  cost  of  the  ice  he 
would  buy. 

As  we  see  it.  this  plan  is  simply 
another  attempt  on  the  part  of  this 
electrical  refrigerator  manufacturer 
which  will  further  weaken  the  re¬ 
tail  credit  structure  by  undermining 
sound  instalment  selling  practices. 
The  real  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that 
a  plan  of  this  kind  tends  to  attract 
only  credit  risks  of  the  lowest  type. 
At  the  same  time  it  encourages  the 
undesirable  risks  to  demand  similar 
credit  accommodations  on  other 
lines  of  merchandise,  thus  having 
a  wholly  demoralizing  effect  on  all 
instalment  terms.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  manufac¬ 
turer  advocating  the  plan  is  not  will¬ 
ing  to  share  the  risk  of  this  unwise 
credit  extension  himself,  we  are  op- 
pr)sed  to  it  and  recommend  to  our 
members  that  they  reject  it  when¬ 
ever  they  are  approached  by  this 
or  other  manufacturers  in  this  con¬ 
nection. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long 
common  sense  will  prevail  and  that 
these  manufacturers  will  be  made 
to  realize  that  with  the  application 
rejection  i)ercentage  on  this  type  of 
appliance  business  being  five  or  six 
times  as  high  as  that  on  any  other 
type  of  instalment  business,  and  with 
other  incidental  costs  being  unduly 
high,  the  operation  of  such  a  plan  is 
not  only  unprofitable,  but  is  Iwjund 
to  have  disastrous  results  in  the  end. 
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Faster  service  at  the  PAY  BILL  window 
with  this  new  low-priced  BURROUGHS 

Speed  and  ease  of  operation  are  outstanding  features  of  the  new  Burroughs  Pay  Bill 
Machine.  It  requires  little  desk  or  counter  space.  Its  low  price  permits  a  machine 
at  each  window,  if  desired.  Consider  these  advantages: 

AUTOMATICALLY  prints  date,  consecutive  number,  store’s  initials  or  symbol,  cashier 
identification  and  the  symbol  PD  for  paid.  Manual  operations  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Provides  separate  totals  for  each  cashier.  Also  each  cashier  is  protected  with  individual 
lock  and  key. 

Furnished  with  or  without  cash  drawer.  Multiple  cash  drawer,  if  desired. 

Locked-in  detail  tape  provides  complete  record  of  all  transactions. 

Will  take  any  size  bill  or  statement. 

Can  also  be  used  as  a  fast  adding  machine  to  balance  cash  at  the  end  of  the  period. 

For  further  information  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office  or  write  direct  to 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


ADDING,  ACCOUNTING,  IILUNG  AND  CALCULATING  MACHINfS  •  CASH  RSGISTERS  •  TYPIWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPLIES 
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National  Labor  Relations  Act 

(Continued  from  page  80) 


may  give  ordinary  advice,  coojier- 
ation  and  aid  to  company  unions. 

In  such  event,  it  is  probable  that 
the  employer  would  be  allowed  to 
confer  with  his  employees  concern¬ 
ing  a  proposed  association  or  its 
constitution  and  by-laws,  even  to  the 
extent  of  furnishing  his  employees 
nKxlel  by-laws  adopted  by  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  provi(led  that  he  does 
not  (’ominate  or  interfere  with  the 
em])loyees’  freedom  of  action.  It  is 
also  probable  that  indirect  financial 
aid  by  the  employer  would  he  al¬ 
lowed,  such  as  furnishing  free  meet¬ 
ing  rooms,  free  stationery  and 
printed  forms,  and  contributions  to- 


Previously  the  principle  of  “ma¬ 
jority  rule”  existed  merely  as  a 
ix)licy  of  the  old  labor  hoard  and 
did  not  appear  as  an  official  part 
of  Section  7  (a)  of  NIRA.  This 
l)rinciple  as  applied  by  the  previous 
labor  Ixjard  was  tested  in  the  Houde 
case,  hut  a  decision  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  was  never  obtained. 

According  to  this  section,  the  only 
representatives  which  the  employer 
is  required  to  recognize  and  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  collectively  are  those  in¬ 
dividuals  or  organizations  which 


have  been  definitely  elected  or  des¬ 
ignated  for  this  purpt)se  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  employees  in  an  a])- 
l)ropriate  unit.  Apparently  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  may  he  individuals  or 
may  comprise  an  organization.  If 
an  individual,  it  need  not  he  an  em- 
jiloyee  of  the  emi)loyer. 

However,  a  labor  organization  does 
not  necessarily  (pialify  itself  to  l)e- 
come  the  bargaining  representatives 
of  the  employees  in  a  unit  merely 
because  the  majority  of  such  em- 
])loyees  belong  to  the  union.  The 
employer  has  the  right  to  require 
proof  that  a  majority  of  his  employ¬ 
ees  in  a  i)articular  unit  have  defi¬ 
nitely  and  officially  designated  the 


wards  prizes  or  gifts  of  recognition 
in  connection  with  such  company 
union  activities. 

Employers,  however,  will  have  to 


Training  in  Drapery  Department 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


await  specific  interpretations  by  the 
Board  or  by  the  Courts  to  learn  the 
extent  to  which  these  and  other 
coojierative  activities  with  company 
unions  will  be  allowed.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  is  anticipated  that  many  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns  intend  to  continue 
usual  c(X)peration  with  company 
unions  in  instances  where  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  such  company  unions  in¬ 
dicate  a  desire  for  such  coo|)eration. 
In  following  such  a  procedure  it  is 
very  desirable  for  management  to 
make  a  jx)int  of  conferring  with  the 
officers  and  representatives  of  com¬ 
pany  unions  in  order  to  learn  defi¬ 
nitely  the  e.xtent  to  which  these  in¬ 
dividuals  wish  management  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  cooperation. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

VI — Majority  Rule  and 


Period  furnishings 
Outstanding  characteristics  of 
furniture  of  each  period  studied 
in  chronological  order.  Mimeo¬ 
graphed  sketches  of  pieces  of 
furniture  of  each  period  given 
to  class. 

Scrap  books  showing  rooms 
en.sembled  according  to  j)erifxl. 
supplement  class  room  instruc¬ 
tion. 

Part  of  instruction  is  given  in 
furniture  department  where 
pieces  of  furniture  are  used  as 
illustrations. 

Selecting  fabrics  for  different 
types  of  rooms 

Non -period  and  period 
Texture 
Design 
Color 


chandise  to  the  training  super¬ 
visor. 

2.  Follozv-up  by  the  buyer,  sec¬ 
tion  manager,  and  floor  man- 
ager 

These  executives  are  aware  of 
the  training  program  as  it 
progresses  and  they  are  re¬ 
quested  to  observe  the  new 
salesclerk,  test  his  knowledge 
of  the  merchandise,  and  give 
a  report  to  the  training  super¬ 
visor. 

3.  Shopping  report  follow-up 

The  shopping  bureau  is  re¬ 
quested  to  "shop”  the  new 
.salesclerk  several  times  dur¬ 
ing  his  training  period  for 
definite  information  which 
has  been  covered  during  the 


^  Selected  Representatives 

Section  9  of  the  Act  in  effect 
legalizes  the  principle  of  “majority 
rule”  whereby  the  representatives 


Fashion  trends  in  home  furnish¬ 
ings 

The  Follow-Up 
Several  different  methods  of  fol¬ 


training.  These  reports  are 
gone  over  immediately  with 
the  salesclerk  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  correct  wrong 
methods.  Quite  often  the  re¬ 


chosen  by  a  majority  of  employees 
in  a  unit  appropriate  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  become  the  sole  exclusive  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  all  of  the  employees 
in  such  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
collective  bargaining  in  respect  to 
rates  of  pay,  wages,  hours  of  em¬ 
ployment,  and  other  conditions  of 
employment.  Apjmrently  the  only 
right  given  to  minority  groups  of 
emj)loyees  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
viso  in  this  section  which  states 
“that  any  individual  employee  or  a 
group  of  employees  shall  have  the 
right  at  any  time  to  present  griev¬ 
ances  to  their  employer.” 


lowing  up  the  new  salesperson 
are  employed — 

1.  Personal  follow-up  by  train¬ 
ing  superzdsor 

During  the  training  period,  the 
training  supervisor  watches 
the  new  salesclerk’s  perform¬ 
ance  very  closely.  The  results 
of  training  are  tested  quite  in¬ 
formally  by  visiting  the  .sales¬ 
person  in  his  department  and 
questioning  him  about  mer¬ 
chandise  on  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  specific  training.  He  is 
required  to  “sell”  the  mer¬ 


jxsrts  point  out  a  need  for 
additional  training. 

4.  Follozv-up  from  record  cards 

A  salesclerk’s  performance 
record  card,  on  which  are  tab¬ 
ulated  total  amount  of  sales, 
number  of  transactions,  re¬ 
turns,  etc.  for  each  week,  is 
kept  at  the  floor  manager’s 
desk.  The  new  salesperson  is 
interviewed  weekly  and  is 
shown  this  record,  in  order 
that  he  may  understand  his 
selling  cost  and  his  progress  in 
the  department. 
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A  letter  concerning  department  store  transportation 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Levij  Vice-President  of  The  Hecht  Co., 


Washington,  D.  C. 


“Now  that  we  have  had  the  experience  of 

want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  for  your  tireless  efforts  in  finally 
convincing  us  to  buy  them. 

“When  checking  our  traffic  we  found  that 
our  equipment  for  vertically  transporting  our 
customers  was  limited  to  1750  per  hour,  but 
after  Escalator  installation  we  actually  carried, 
during  the  peak  selling  months  of  the  year,  from  6000  to  8000  persons  per  hour. 
We  were  satisfied  that  the  annual  charge-off  made  necessary  by  reason  of  this 
investment,  together  with  power  cost  for  the  year,  as  well  as  insurance,  was 
justifiable  in  one  month  alone  —  December. 

“If  a  store  is  such  that  it  attracts  more  traffic  than  elevators  can  normally 
accommodate,  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  most  certainly  Escalators  installed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  and  valuable  space  of  the  establishment.” 


having  lived  with  Escalators  for  six  months,  I 


*  WE  HAVE  literature  showing  what  other  stores  are  doing  to  help  solve  traffic  and 
merchandising  problems  hy  the  use  of  Otis  Escalators.  We  would  like  to  send  you 
information  about  the  new  models  with  their  closer  tread-cleat  spacing,  their  silent 
operation  and  their  streamlined  balustrading.  Address  your  request  to  any  local  Otis 
office  or  to  our  headquarters  at 

260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York,  OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 
‘Whence-  C<icci£cito^  . .  mje^ccha/n.c£iSe^  ntot^€4 
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union  or  any  individual  to  act  as 
their  bargaining  representative.  If 
there  is  no  clear  majority  of  em¬ 
ployees  designating  the  representa¬ 
tives  for  collective  bargaining,  it 
would  appear  from  a  technical  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  section  that  the 
employer  is  not  required  to  bargain 
with  any  groups. 

During  NR.A,  .\ssociation  mem¬ 
bers  were  urged  to  confer  with  any 
individual  or  group  of  individuals 
who  wished  to  liargain  with  man¬ 
agement,  on  the  basis  that  minority 
as  well  as  majority  groups  had  the 
right  to  discuss  w’ith  their  employer 
questions  and  conditions  governing 
their  employment.  We  still  believe 
that  minority  groups  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  discuss  employment  condi¬ 
tions,  but  the  wording  of  the  bill 
appears  to  restrict  the  employer  to 
bargain  only  with  representatives 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  his  employ¬ 
ees. 

Appropriate  Unit 

This  section  also  gives  the  Board 
the  right  to  decide  in  each  case 
whether  a  unit  appropriate  for  the 
])urposes  of  collective  bargaining  is 
to  be  the  employer  unit,  craft  unit, 
plant  unit,  or  other  unit,  or  sub¬ 
division  thereof.  It  also  authorizes 
the  Board  to  investigate  any  ques¬ 
tion  or  controversy  affecting  com¬ 
merce  which  may  arise  concerning 
the  representation  of  employees,  and 
to  certify  in  writing  the  name  or 
names  of  the  representatives  that 
have  l)een  designated  or  selected. 
In  conducting  such  an  investigation, 
the  Board  shall  provide  for  an  ap¬ 
propriate  hearing  upon  due  notice, 
and  may  in  the  course  of  such  pro¬ 
ceeding  take  a  secret  ballot  of  em¬ 
ployees  or  utilize  any  other  suitable 
rnethod  to  ascertain  the  representa¬ 
tives  designated  by  the  employees. 

1  hus  the  Board  is  given  consid¬ 
erable  latitude  to  determine  what 
will  constitute  a  proper  voting  unit. 
The  Board  has  jurisdiction  to  deal 
with  this  point  only  where  a  ques¬ 
tion  affecting  commerce  arises  con¬ 
cerning  the  representation  of  em¬ 
ployees  or  where  a  particular  issue 
has  developed  between  employees 
and  the  employer  as  to  what  is  the 
proper  voting  unit.  As  previously 
mentioned,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Board  in  setting  up  its  own  stand¬ 
ards  and  guides  to  determine  what 
is  an  appropriate  unit  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  taking  unto  itself  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  which  cannot  properly 
be  delegated  to  it  by  Congress. 


VII — Prevention  of  Unfair 
Labor  Practices 

The  Board  is  empowered  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  i)erson  from  engaging  in 
any  of  the  unfair  lalx)r  practices 
previously  described  in  Part  V  of 
this  analysis.  I'he  enforcement  pro¬ 
cedure  provided  the  Board  for  this 
purpose  may  l)e  outlined  briefly  as 
follows : 

1.  Whenever  it  is  charged  that  any 
person  has  engaged  in  any  such 
unfair  labor  practice,  the  Board 
or  its  agent  may  issue  and  serve 
upon  such  person  a  complaint 
stating  the  charges  made  and 
calling  a  hearing  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  before  the  Board. 

2.  The  Board  or  its  agent  has  the 
power  to  amend  any  such  com¬ 
plaint  in  its  discretion  at  any¬ 
time  prior  to  the  issuance  of  an 
order  by  the  Board  based  on 
such  hearing. 

3.  The  person  complained  against 
has  the  right  to  file  an  answer  to 
the  original  or  amended  com¬ 
plaint,  to  appear  in  iK-rson  or 
otherwise,  and  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  at  the  hearing. 

4.  In  conducting  the  hearing,  the 
Board  or  its  agent  may  at  its 
discretion  allow  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  intervene  in  the  hearing 
and  present  testimony.  In  any 
such  proceeding  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence  prevailing  in 
courts  of  law  or  equity  are  not 
controlling. 

5.  Testimony  taken  shall  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  writing  and  filed  with 
the  Board.  However,  the  Board 
may  thereafter  at  its  discretion 
and  upon  due  notice  take  fur¬ 
ther  testimony  or  hear  further 
argument. 

6.  Based  upon  complete  te.stimony, 
the  Board  shall  determine 
whether  the  complainant  is  guil¬ 
ty  of  any  unfair  labor  practice 
and  shall  state  its  findings  of 
fact. 

7.  If  the  Board  decides  that  the 
complainant  is  guilty,  it  shall 
issue  a  “cease  and  desist”  ord¬ 
er  upon  the  complainant,  and 
may  require  the  complainant 
to  take  such  confirmative  ac¬ 
tion  including  reinstatement  of 
employees  ivith  or  idthout  back 
pay  as  the  Board  considers  nec¬ 
essary  to  carry  out  the  policies 
of  this  Act.  .Also,  the  complain¬ 
ant  may  be  required  to  make  re¬ 
ports  from  time  to  time  show¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  be  has 
complied  with  the  Board’s  ord¬ 
er. 

8.  If  the  Board  finds  the  com¬ 
plainant  not  guilty  of  an  unfair 
labor  practice,  it  shall  so  state 
its  findings  and  dismiss  the 
complaint. 

9.  However,  until  such  time  as  a 
transcript  of  the  record  in  a 
case  has  been  filed  in  a  court, 
the  Board  has  the  power,  upon 
reasonable  notice,  of  modifying 
or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in 


part  any  finding  or  order  it  has 
made. 

JO.  For  the  enforcement  of  its  ord¬ 
er  or  for  appropriate  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  or  a  restraining  order 
which  it  may  desire,  the  Board 
has  the  power  to  petition  any 
circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the 
United  States  (including  the 
Court  of  -Appeals  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia)  or  any  dis¬ 
trict  court  of  the  United  States 
(including  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia) 
within  any  circuit  or  district 
wherein  the  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tice  has  occurred  or  the  com¬ 
plainant  resides  or  transacts 
business.  In  so  petitioning,  the 
Board  must  file  with  the  court  a 
transcript  of  the  entire  record 
of  its  proceedings  in  the  case. 

11.  The  court  then  has  full  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  proceedings  and,  de- 
IH-nding  upon  its  findings,  may 
grant  or  refuse  to  grant  the 
tenqKirary  relief  or  restraining 
order  requested,  or  may  set 
forth  a  decree  enforcing,  mo<li- 
fyiug,  or  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  order  by  the 
Board. 

12.  No  objection  not  argued  before 
the  Board  hearing  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  court  unless  the 
failure  to  urge  such  objection 
before  the  Board  was  due  to 
extraordinary  circumstances.  In 
its  discretion  the  court  may  per¬ 
mit  a  presentation  of  additional 
evidence  in  a  case.  Such  evi¬ 
dence  must  be  presented  before 
the  Board  and  made  a  ))art  of 
the  transcript  thereof.  Based 
upon  this  new  evidence,  the 
Board  may  miKlify  its  previous 
findings  and  rulings. 

13.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  be  exclusive  and  its  judg¬ 
ment  and  decree  slrall  be  final, 
subject  to  the  usual  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  higher  court. 

14.  .Anv  person  aggrieved  by  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  may  obtain  a 
review  of  such  order  in  any  ap¬ 
propriate  circuit  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  or  in  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  by  filing  a  written  petition  in 
such  court  requesting  that  the 
order  of  the  Board  l>e  modified 
or  set  aside.  In  petitioning,  the 
aggrieved  party  must  file  a  com¬ 
plete  transcript  of  the  record  of 
the  case  with  the  court.  The 
court  will  then  follow  the  same 
procedure  as  prescribed  for  peti¬ 
tions  filed  by  the  Board  itself. 

From  the  foregoing  procedure, 
several  factors  should  be  noted. 
Once  the  Board  has  served  a  com¬ 
plaint  wnth  notice,  apparently  no  de¬ 
fault  can  he  taken.  Apparently, 
also,  the  Board  cannot  proceed  with¬ 
out  taking  evidence  even  in  in¬ 
stances  where  a  party  fails  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  testify  before  the  hearing. 
The  Board  may  at  any  time  before 
the  issuance  of  a  final  order,  amend 
any  particular  complaint  at  its  dis¬ 
cretion.  Especially  important  is  the 
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Savings  for  insurance  ruters 

large  enough  to  pay  all  the  fire  losses 
OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  for  three  years 


OFFICES  IS  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


LIBERTYra  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^^  COMPANY 


Home  Ojj.ce:  St  James  Avenue,  Boston 


Gentlemen.  Please  advise  how  we  may  reduce  insurance  costs. 
Name . 

Company .  . 

Address . . 


THE  COUPON^ WILL  BRING  FURTHER  INFORMATION. 


Libbkty  MirruAL  Insurance  Company,  Dept.  NR-23 
31  St.  James  Ave  ,  Boston 


In  1931,  32  and  33  there  were  88,515  fires  in  New  York  City, 
representing  an  estimated  loss  of  $43,034,256.  Since  1912, 
Liberty  MutuaP s  dividends  to  policyholders,  never  less  than 
20%,  have  totaled  more  than  all  these  fire  losses  combined. 
These  savings  are  in  addition  to  reductions  in  premiums  on 
compensation  insurance,  frequently  made  possible  through  ac¬ 
cident  prevention  work. 


If  you  can  afford  the  luxury  of  high  cost  compensation 
insurance,  you  will  not  be  interested  in  the  Liberty 
Mutual  plan.  But  if  you  wish  to  cut  this  overhead  item 
without  sacrificing  service  or  protection,  it  will  pay  you 
to  investigate  further. 

No  other  insurance  company  can  offer  you  all  three  of 
these  features  for  compensation  insurance: 

!•  LOWER  COST:  Liberty  Mutual’s  dividend  record 
of  20%  has  been  unbroken  for  23  years.  In  addition, 
substantial  reductions  in  premiums  are  frequently 
affected  through  accident  prevention  work. 

2*  GREATER  SECURITY:  Liberty  Mutual  is  the 
largest  mutual  writer  of  compensation  insurance  in 
the  country.  Its  financial  record  is  conservative 
and  sound.  Its  growth  has  been  continuous. 

3*  BETTER  SERVICE:  Because  Liberty  Mutual  deals 
direct  with  you  rather  than  through  third  parties, 
possibilities  of  delay  and  misunderstanding  are 
avoided.  Liberty  Mutual  is  organized  by  and  for 
insurance  buyers.  There  is  no  divided  responsi¬ 
bility. 

How  Liberty  Mutual  has  been  able  to  achieve  this 
record,  in  order  that  you  might  have  sounder,  more 
economical  insurance,  is  a  story  in  itself. 
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fact  that  the  Board  may  not  only 
issue  a  “cease  and  desist"  order 
against  an  unfair  lalwr  practice,  but 
it  may  also  require  the  guilty  party 
to  take  such  confirmative  action  in 
the  way  of  restitution  of  rights 
which  it  believes  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  procedure  provides  that  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules  of  evidence  shall  not 
be  controlling  in  such  hearings  and 
that  the  findings  of  the  Board  as  to 
the  facts  in  a  case  if  supported  by 
evidence  shall  be  conclusive. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Vin — Investigation  Powers 
of  the  Board 

The  Act  outlines  in  detail  the  in¬ 
vestigation  ]X)wers  granted  to  the 
Board.  These  powers  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  briefly  as  follows: — 

1.  The  Board  or  its  agent  may 
examine  and  copy  any  evidence 
of  any  person  being  investigated 
or  proceeded  against  that  relates 
to  the  matter  under  investiga¬ 
tion.  Subpoenas  may  be  issued 
requiring  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  any  evidence  re¬ 
lating  to  the  cjuestion  under  in¬ 
vestigation.  Such  attendance  and 
testimony  may  be  required  from 
any  place  in  the  United  States, 
at  any  place  designated  by  the 
Board  for  the  hearing  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

2.  In  the  event  any  person  refuses 
to  obey  such  subpoenas  the 
Board  may  appeal  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  court  for  an  order  to 
appear.  Failure  to  obey  such 
court  order  constitutes  contempt 
of  court. 

3.  No  f)erson  shall  l)e  excused  from 
testifying  on  the  grounds  of 
“self  incrimination”  except  that 
having  made  such  an  appeal  no 
individual  shall  be  prosecuted  on 
any  transaction  or  matter  on 
which  he  is  compelled  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence.  However, 
no  ^x:rson  is  exempt  from  prose¬ 
cution  and  punishment  for  per¬ 
jury  committed  in  testifying. 

4.  Complaints,  orders  and  other 
processes  of  the  Board  or  its 
agents  may  be  served  either  per¬ 
sonally,  by  registered  mail,  by 
telegraph  or  by  leaving  a  copy 
thereof  at  the  principal  office  or 
place  of  business  of  the  person 


required  to  serve.  Witnesses 
summoned  by  the  Board  shall  be 
paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 
as  are  paid  witnesses  in  United 
States  courts.  The  same  prin¬ 
ciple  applies  in  the  jxiyment  for 
deixjsitions  taken. 

5.  Court  processes  applied  for  un¬ 
der  the  .Act  may  be  served  in 
the  judicial  district  wherein  the 
defendant  or  other  person  af¬ 
fected  resides  or  may  be  found. 

T).  Upon  direction  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  other  governmental  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  the  Board  up¬ 
on  request  all  records  and  in¬ 
formation  in  their  possession  re¬ 
lating  to  any  matter  before  the 
Board. 

'I'he  above  powers,  which  allow 
the  Board  to  examine  and  copy  any 
evidence  of  any  person  being  in¬ 
vestigated  which  relates  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  under  investigation,  are  of  ^xir- 
ticular  significance.  Thus  if  a  party 
refuses  to  appear  and  testify  at  a 


Stores  which  have  faced  the 
problem  of  rising  casualty  in¬ 
surance  costs  will  be  interested 
to  know  of  the  latest  effort  being 
made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  casualty 
indemnity.  The  management  of  a 
large  inter-insurance  fire  e.xchange 
has  worked  out  the  details  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  indemnity  com¬ 
pany  which  will  aim  to  provide 
casualty  coverage  on  an  “at-cost” 
l)asis. 

The  information  which  we  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  relaying  to  our  members 
in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  lat¬ 
est  developments  in  the  insurance 
field,  is  taken  from  a  series  of  bul¬ 
letins  issued  by  the  sjKmsors  of  the 
new’  company. 

The  new  organization  will  be  o^j- 
erated  as  a  separate  entity,  although 
sharing  overhead  and  engineering 
department  expenses  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  fire  exchanges  will  be  Imth  eco¬ 
nomical  and  advantageous. 

The  company  will  operate  on  a 
broad  l)ase  of  preferred  risks  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  practice  of  stock  or 
other  co-ojierative  companies  which 
advertise  their  offerings  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Policy-holders  only  may 
l)e  stockholders  and  an  arrangement 


hearing,  the  Board  is  recjuired 
•nevertheless  to  take  complete  testi¬ 
mony  and  may  do  so  through  the 
use  of  subpoena  to  examine  and 
copy  any  pertinent  evidence  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  refusing  [tarty. 

Under  this  right  of  subpoena  the 
Board  is  given  very  extensive  geo¬ 
graphical  jurisdiction  since  it  may 
require  a  witness  to  come  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  Washington  or  a 
person  residing  in  New  England  to 
attend  a  hearing  in  California.  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  subpoena  by  a 
court  order  is  provided  for  in  in¬ 
stances  of  refusal  by  a  party  to 
comply. 

.Another  interesting  feature  is  the 
fact  that  the  Board  may  appeal  to 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for 
enforcement  and  if  this  court  should 
be  on  vacation,  as  it  frequently  is 
for  several  months,  the  Board  may 
then  ap[)eal  to  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  is  usnallv 
always  in  session.  On  the  other 
hand  the  aggrieved  party  is  given 
only  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  .\ppeals.  If  this  body 


will  be  established  whereby  a  with¬ 
drawing  stockholder  policyholder 
will  obtain  his  full  net  equity  in  the 
corporation. 

It  is  further  stated  that  diverting 
a  large  portion  of  the  policy-hold¬ 
ers’  premium  now  paid  as  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  payment  of  loss  preven¬ 
tion  engineering  and  even  to  losses 
themselves,  will  ultimately  be  re¬ 
flected  in  advantages  to  subscribers. 

The  new  company  is  organized 
largely  on  the  principle  of  the  inter¬ 
insurance  fire  exchanges  which  have 
made  important  savings  for  many 
subscribers.  Business  is  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  firms  financially  and  other¬ 
wise  eligible  for  the  policies  of  the 
affiliated  fire  exchanges.  Preferred 
casualty  risks  only  will  be  written. 
The  corporate  stock  will  be  held  en¬ 
tirely  by  ]X)licy-holders  who  will 
control  the  company  through  Di¬ 
rectors,  selected  from  their  own 
number. 

The  Controllers'  Congress  and 
many  of  its  members  will  be  keenly 
interested  in  the  progress  of  this 
new  comjiany.  ^Iembers  wishing 
copies  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the 
sponsors  may  have  them  upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  office  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress. 
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Wolf  Award 

{Continued  from  page  35) 
trademarked  commodities. 

Private  brands,  to  a  great  extent,  have  tended  to 
“neutralize  in  part  the  eftect  of  state  price-fixing  legis¬ 
lation’’,  as  you  aptly  put  it  in  your  editorial,  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future  in  that  they 
have  successfully  jirevented  monopolies  of  nationally 
advertised  items. 

Naturally,  with  the  sale  of  private  brands  comes  the 
fascinating  problem  of  packaging.  In  ixickaging,  too, 
the  intluence  of  the  consumer  has  made  itselt  telt.  The 
producer  has  listened  to  tales  of  bottles  that  slobber 
when  they  are  shaken,  liottles  without  “gripping”  space, 
face  powder  boxes  that  are  not  pretty  enough  to  place 
on  the  dresser,  ink  bottles  that  upset  too  easily — and 
he  has  learned  by  listening  just  what  is  desirable  in  a 
package.  He  has  realized  that  the  final  test  of  his  pack¬ 
age,  as  well  as  of  his  product,  is  to  put  himself  into  the 
shoes  of  the  consumer  and  see  just  what  effect  is  pro¬ 
duced  upon  him. 

In  the  case  of  private  brands,  the  retailer  assumes  the 
role  of  the  consumer’s  “personal”  producer,  and  has 
an  excellent  opixirtunity  to  improve  his  packages.  He 
can  profit  from  direct  contact  with,  and  criticism  from, 
his  customer. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  the  retailer’s  attention  focused 
more  intently  uixui  the  art  of  jiackaging  his  merchan¬ 
dise.  For  this  reason,  I  am  offering  a  special  retail 
award  for  the  most  effective  package  placed  on  the 
market  by  a  retailer  between  January  1,  1935  and  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1936.  Specifically,  the  purpose  (jf  the  com- 
l)etiti(}n  can  be  stated  as  follows :  to  stimulate  cimstruc- 
tive  interest  in  the  application  of  art  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  packages  used  in  the  marketing  of  products 
for  retail  consumption ;  to  arouse  creative  interest  in 
retailers ;  and  to  develop  in  designers  the  practical 
adaptation  of  the  artistic  to  the  useful. 

The  prize  will  be  a  hand-wrought  aluminum  cigarette 
box  for  desk  use,  which  I  am  having  a  foremost  artist 
design.  All  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  are  eligible  to  compete.  1  should  suggest 
that  these  packages  be  exhibited  at  the  coming  .\nnual 
N.  R.  D.  G.A.  Convention  and  that  there  be  such  sub¬ 
sequent  showings  as  shall'  be  arranged  by  or  have  the 
approval  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  All  details  in  regard  to 
the  delivery  of  entries,  exhibition,  and  award  are  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

I  should  suggest  that  the  Jury  of  Awards  consist  of 
the  following :  a  leading  figure  in  the  field  of  industrial 
design;  a  nationally  prominent  professor  of  marketing; 
a  consumer  representative;  a  leading  typographic  ex¬ 
pert;  a  manufacturing  and  a  retailing  expert. 

I  believe  that  all  classes  applicable  to  the  general 
packaging  competition,  sponsored  by  the  .\merican 
Management  Association,  are  also  applicable  to  the  re¬ 
tail  packaging  field.  For  this  reason,  I  should  not  like 
to  see  any  of  these  classes  eliminated.  May  I  suggest 
that  a  pamphlet  similar  to  that  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Management  Association,  containing  all  the  details 
of  the  exhibit  and  competition,  be  distributed. 

Of  course,  you  will  realize  that  my  long  interest  in 
jjackaging  has  been  fostered  by  the  .\merican  Manage¬ 
ment  .Association,  which  will  soon  conduct  its  sixth 
Packaging  Exposition.  I  hope  that  the  winning  retailer 
will  also  enter  his  package  in  the  general  packaging 
com])etition  in  New  York — and  more  power  to  him  if 
he  wins  the  sixth  Irwin  D.  Wolf  award  there! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Irwin  D.  Wolf. 


FIRST  TO  ARRIVE 

In  every  season  of  the  year  the  question 
of  speedy  distribution  becomes  more 
acute.  With  the  trend  to  better  grade 
merchandise  everywhere  stores  are  more 
wary  than  ever  in  making  purchases.  Late 
fashion  releases  must  be  distributed  at  a 
minute’s  notice  and  distributed  fast.  These 
conditions  call  for  Railway  Express,  for 
this  nation-wide  organization  puts  spring 
and  snap  into  every  distribution  activity. 
Passenger  train  speed  between  terminals 
reduces  elapsed  time  to  a  minimum. 
Prompt  pick-up  and  delivery  service  will 
put  your  order— and  re-orders — into  the 
store  and  the  goods  into  circulation  while 
the  other  fellow  is  thinking  about  it.  And 
there’s  Railway  Express  service  to  suit 
everyone — collect,  prepaid,  C.O.D.,  etc. 

For  service  or  information  telephone 
the  nearest  Railway  Express  Agent. 

Railway 

Express 

AGlfiNCY,  INC. 

NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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should  be  on  vacation  the  aggrieved 
party  has  no  immediate  remedy. 
Neither  is  an  aggrieved  party  given 
any  expressed  right  to  temporary 
relief  by  this  section  of  the  Act, 
although  it  permits  the  Board  itself 
to  secure  a  temporary  injunction  or 
restraining  order  and  specifically 
waives  and  suspends  the  provisions 
of  the  Norris-LaGuardia  anti-in¬ 
junction  law  as  not  being  applicable 
to  the  Board. 


IX — Right  to  Strike 

Under  the  section  of  the  Act 
dealing  with  “limitations”  it  is  spe¬ 
cifically  prescribed  that  nothing  in 
the  Act  itself  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  interfere  with  or  impede 
or  diminish  in  any  way  the  right  to 
strike. 

This  provision  seems  to  contra¬ 
dict  one  of  the  declared  purposes 
of  the  bill,  namely — to  promote  in¬ 
dustrial  peace.  It  certainly  has  the 
effect  of  disclaiming  any  intention 
to  interfere  with  or  impede  in  any 
way  the  right  of  employees  to  strike, 
but  rather  it  seems  to  invite  strikes 
against  decisions  of  the  Board 
which  are  considered  by  organized 
labor  to  be  unsatisfactorv. 


lations  Board  and  by  the  courts. 

Totally  aside  from  its  possible 
application  to  retail  stores.  Associa¬ 
tion  members  are  urged  to  follow  a 
fair,  level-headed  procedure  in 
meeting  their  own  employee  rela¬ 
tions  problems.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  arbitrary  action  pur- 
po.sely  designed  to  defeat  legitimate 
self-organization  by  employees.  If 
any  group  of  employees  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  store  wish  to  form  an  associ¬ 
ation  of  their  own  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining,  and  request 
the  cooperation  of  management  in 
effecting  such  an  organization,  we 
believe  employers  can  and  should 
lend  every  reasonable  cooperation 
possible  which  in  itself  does  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  or  dominate 
the  organization  activities  of  their 
employees. 

We  do  not  believe  that  members 
.should  sacrifice  any  of  their  legiti¬ 
mate  rights  in  opposing  and  dis¬ 
criminating  against  illegal,  unlaw¬ 
ful,  and  intentionally  destructive  or¬ 
ganization  activities,  whether  such 
come  from  within  their  establish¬ 
ments  or  from  outside  labor  organi¬ 
zations.  In  other  words,  we  do  not 
believe  this  measure  legally  can  strip 
cm])loyers  of  any  of  their  normal 


rights,  other  than  their  power  ar- 
•bitrarily  to  repress  legitimate  em¬ 
ployee  organization.  They  should 
still  be  free  to  protect  themselves 
and  society  from  improi^er  activi¬ 
ties. 

Finally,  it  is  anticipated  that  in 
the  subsequent  labor  disputes  which 
will  arise,  attempts  will  be  made  to 
involve  the  management  of  retail 
stores.  This  is  true  particularly  as 
it  may  apply  to  lalx)r  disputes  aris¬ 
ing  in  those  manufacturing  trades 
directly  serving  retail  stores.  Trade 
journals  and  various  outside  par¬ 
ties  have  from  time  to  time  during 
the  past  year  attempted  to  force 
this  Association  into  a  controversial 
issue  (Kcurring  outside  of  the  re¬ 
tail  field.  Such  attempts  have  been 
based  iqwn  the  supposition  that  the 
interest  of  .\ssociation  members 
will  be  served  and  protected  by  the 
.Association’s  participation  in  the 
labor  controversies  of  other  indus¬ 
tries. 

Sound-thinking  members  will 
realize,  however,  that  the  interests 
of  retail  stores  will  not  be  promoted 
by  having  these  stores  individually 
or  their  National  Association  en¬ 
gaged  in  open  controversies  occur¬ 
ring  in  other  branches  of  trade. 


X — Conclusion 

This  Act,  then,  may  be  regarded 
as  Congress’  answer  to  organized 
laljor’s  demand  for  legislation 
strengthening  the  bargaining  power 
of  employees.  It  marks  the  culmin¬ 
ation  of  the  efforts  by  labor  over 
many  years  to  obtain  Federal  assist¬ 
ance  in  their  organization  activities. 
Whether  or  not  the  .Act  is  constitu¬ 
tional,  it  is  apparent  that  organized 
labor  intends  to  use  it  to  every  pos¬ 
sible  advantage  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  law.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
large  number  and  variety  of  strikes 
which  have  been  called  since  the 
passage  of  this  Federal  bill  became 
evident. 

Rather  than  promoting  industrial 
peace,  its  discriminatory  and  arbi¬ 
trary  one-sided  provisions  will 
probably  have  the  effect  of  antagon¬ 
izing  business  management,  promot¬ 
ing  resistance  to  its  measures,  and 
thereby  defeating  the  purpose  for 
which  the  bill  was  enacted.  Un¬ 
questionably,  if  any  constructive 
gain  is  to  result  from  this  law,  it 
will  necessitate  broad,  reasonable 
and  fair  interpretations  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
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